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BRITISH MUSEUM. 
‘HE BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED 


& on the Ist, and RE-OPENED on the 8t# JANUARY, 1364. 
No Visitor can possibly be admitted from the Ist to the 7th of 


January, inclusive. 
A. PANIZZI, Principal Librarian. 
BRITISH MUSEUM, 28rd December, 1863. 


POYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—At a 

General Assembly of the Academicians, held on Friday, the 
18th instant, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Esq., and EDWARD 
WILLIAM COOKE, Esq., were elected Royal Academicians. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


W INTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall-Mall. 

The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET 
PICTURES by living British Artistsis now OPEN from 9.30 a.m. 
to5p.m. Admission, 1s.; catalogues, 6d. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. — The Annual WINTER EXHIBITION of 
SKETCHES and STUDIES by the Members is now OPEN at 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. Nine till dusk. Admission ls. 


JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—THE ANNUAL 


PUBLICATIONS for 1868 are in Course of Delivery to those 
—— whose Subscriptions are not in Arrear,—24, Old Bond 
reet. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—A NEW CLASS 


OF MEMBERS, called Associates, unlimited in number 
has been created, Copies of the Rules explaining the erevSegee of 
Associate, and Lists of Publications for Sale, may be obtained 
ou application to the Assistant-Secretary, personally, or by 
| letter, at 24, Old Bond Street, W. 





























RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT ATTRAC- 


TIONS for the CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS,—Special Amuse- 
ments from morning till night. Extensive and appropriate de- 
corations. Monster Christmas Tree. Great Fancy Fair for 
Christmas Presentsand New Year’s:Gifte. Nadar’s Giant Bal- 
loon and Colossal Car. Grand Juvenile Ballet. Punch and 
Judy. Shadow Pantomime, and Dlumination of the entire 


Palace. 
ONE SHILLING, 





RYSTAL PALACE.—CHRISTMAS 


HOLIDAYS. —Commencing BOXING DAY (Saturday) 
December 26th, and continued on Monday, December 28th, and 
during the week. Unusual roundof Amusements from morning 
till night, superintended by Mr. Nelson Lee.—TheChantrill Family 
in their classical Gymnastie Exercises and Acrobatic Feats; 
Juvenile Ballet Entertainment, ‘“ Marriage a ja Mode,” by Mr. 
Frampton ; the great J uggler, Langlois Velocimane ; Burlesque 
Extravaganza Messrs. Aubans; the Hrothers Nelson, the 
Necromatic Elves; concluding with a new Comic Christmas 
Pantomime (in Shadow), entitled “ Harlevin Jack the Giant 
Killer, or Mother Goose,”’ introducing numerous comic juvenile 
holiday tableaux of ‘Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son,” “ Old Mother 
Hubbard,” “ Little Jack Horner,” “Polly, put the kettle on,” 
&c., and startling effects. The extra entertainments to com- 
mence at 12 o’clock, 


MONSTER CHRISTMAS TREE. Great Fancy Fair and 
peenee, iv the sale of all hinds of Christmas Presents and New 
ear’s Ss. 


NADAR’S GEANT BALLOON, inflated to its full dimensions, 
with Compensator and Colossal Car. New and interesting 
Aquaria, with various kinds of fishes and freshwater animals. 
The curious Caffre: Bread. Tree’ now bearing: its extraordinary 
fruit in the Tropical Department. -The Palace appropriately 
decorated with wreaths and garlands of evergreens,. flags, 
mottoes, and emblematic designs, brilliantly lighted up each 
evening. 

Great Festival Organ, Orchestral Band of the Company, Cor- 
net Solos by Mr. Levy, &e. 


Open from Nine till Six for Admission. 
Children under Twelve, half-price. 





ONE SHILLING. 
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RUNDEL SOCIETY.—NOW READY. 

Two new Occasional or extra Chromo-lithographs, viz.:— 
THE CONVERSION OF HERMOGENES, after Mantegna, price to 
Members, 15s.; to Strangers, 20s.; and THE ANNUNCIATION, 
after Fra Angeteo, price to Members, lvs.; to Strangers, 12s. 6d. 
Members and the Public are invited to inspect these, and the 
COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, at the Rooms of 
the Society, 24, Old Bond Street, W. 


HE LAST SUPPER.—PAINTED BY 


LEONARDO DA VINCI for the Dominican Convent of 
Santa Madonna della Grazzia, at Milan. Engraved on Steel in 
pure line by F. Bacon. Framing size 24 by 17, 68. India proofs, 
12s.—Mr, WILLIAM TEGG, trusting to the increased love of high 
Art, and desiring to place a speci’cen of this engrossing subject 
within the reach of all who desire to poesess a really fine En- 
graving, has secured the services of F. Bacon, who has been 
speci comes on this work for two years, ata large outlay 
with a view to produce a work of high character, and to direc 
the attention of connoisseurs and lovers of Art to the great 
beauty and finish obtainable in the pure line style of Engraving. 
Messrs. JENNINGS, 62, Cheapside, have kindly consented to 
exhibit the Engraving. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


pUBLic SCHOOLS’ CLUB, 117, 


JAMES’S PLACE, 8.W. 
Chairman.—Sir C. W. C. de CRESPIGNY, Bart. 

The Committee of this Club meets the First Thursday of each 
month for the Election of Candidates. Gentlemen who have 
been educated at one of the following Public Schools only are 
att ~~ eucaaes Eton, Harrow, Rugby, WeStminster, and 

nchester. 
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AGENTS REQUIRED. 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


is prepared to entertain applications for ncy Appoint- 
ae From gentlemen having command of aud Life 
usiness. 
The ROYAL has always been ccpaploncus for its liberality and 
promptitude in the Settlement of Claims. 


Its Annual Incomeisnowover. . . . . £500,000 
Andits Fundsinhandexceed . . . . . £1,000,000 
Transfers of Policies from other Companies received without 


for Policy, "aeeecer the amo 


unt. 
ddress, JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 
Royal Insurance Company, 20, Lombard Street. 


QOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY 











ANY, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, Approved 


drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 
Every description ofbanking business conducted with Victoria, 
New South Wailea, and the other Australian Colonies, through 





the Company’s nts. 
— WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VIL NEW _ BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. MET- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, Paddington Green, W.). 

New et, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one of 
the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley Wood, 
and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern Rail- 
= of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start every 

our. 


For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs. WESTON, Graefen- 
berg Villa, as above. 





YHRISTMAS.—WET or DRY, FROST 
/ or SNOW, the only HOLIDAY RESORT. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—NADAR’S GREAT 
BALLOON.—CHRISTMAS.—In the desire to offer a speci- 
ally interesting feature during the Uhristinas Holidays, Nadar’s 
Great Balloon will be exhibited, fully inflated. On account of 
the great stage erected in the Centre Transept for the Christ- 
mas Revels, the Mammoth Car, withits various rooms and appli- 
ances, is necessarily exhibited alittle distance from the balloon. 
This vast aerial machine should be seen by every one. Itis 


THE WONDER OF THE DAY, 








RYSTAL PALACE.—BOXING DAY, 


SATURDAY, December 26th, being kept as a general Holi- 
day, will bea SHILLING DAY. Boxing Day arrangements will 
be repeated on Monday, December 28th, and continued duri 
the week. Unusually varied combination of attractions provid 
this Christmas. Frequent trains from London Bridge, Victoria 
Kensington, Clapham Junction; also from Euston Square and 
North ndon Lines; likewise from Elephant and Castile, 
Camberwell, and other Stations. Doors open for admission 
from Nine till Six. 


ONE SHILLING. Children, nalf-price. Come Early. 





RYSTAL PALACE BAZAAR AND 


FANCY FAIR.—Great choice of Christmas and Juvenile 
Presents and New Year’s Gifts, daily during the Holidays, 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


NOTICE.—CHRISTMAS RENEWALS. 


Mercantile and Dock Insurances at the reduced rates, 
The Business of the Company exceeds £70,000,000. 
e Dut d to Government for the year 1862 was £85,062, 
ant the aty pee insured on farming stock, wor oes “ 
f three-fifths of the profite periodically made to 
gestion Inouring. who have thus, from time to time, received 


unting in the aggregate to £440,000; and the 
now holds a LARGE RESERVE applicable to a future Bonus. 





Rates of Premium are in no case higher than those 
ta by the other principal Offices making no returns to 
their insurers. 





pectu at the Society’s Offices, Su Street 
Norwich; nnd a Grewent, New Bridge § Street, Blackfriars, E-C. 


[AW FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


OFFICES: CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL: £5,000,000. 











TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. Lord Chelmsford. 
The Right Hon. Lord Truro. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Sir J. L. Knight Bruce. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Sir G. J. Turner. 
The Right Hon. John Robert Mowbray, M.P. 
William Brougham, Esq. 

Insurances expiring at Christmas should be 


15 days thereafter, at the Offices of the Society, 
Agents throughout the Country. 

This Society holds itselfresponsible, under its Fire Policy, for 
any damage done by explosion of gas. 

EDWARD BLAKE BEAL, Secretary, 


renewed within 
or with any of its 
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NEW WORKS. 


Frasers Magazine, 


No, CCOCIX., JANUARY, 1864, 8yo., price 28. 64, 
On Thitrsday next. 


Contents. 


WAY OF NATIONS. 

URELS. ATale. CHaps, XXV, and XXVI. 

ON CRIMINAL LAW. 

Co M AND THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 

YAL ACADEMY COMMISSION. 

THE POETRY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

THE STORY OF NALA AND DAMAYANTI. Translated from 
the Sanscrit Text by Charles Bruce. 

JAPAN. 

CONCERNING UGLY DUCKS: being some Thoughts on Mis- 
placed Men. By A. K. H. B. 

RECREATIONS OF A LONDON RECLUSE. 











T 
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Ss 


2 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: an 


Account of the Habitations constructed by various 
Animals, arranged according to their Principles of 
Construction. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.8. 
With numerous Illustrations on Wood, from Drawin 

made under the Author’s superintendence expressly 
for this work. To be published in 20 Monthly Parts, 
price ls, each, [Part I, on Thursday nezt. 


3 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND. People’s Edition. Parrs I. to IIL, 
crown 8vo., price ls. each. To be completed in 14 Parts. 


4 


The Rev. HAROLD BROWNE'S EX- 


POSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, His- 
torical and Doctrinal. Sixth Edition. 8vo., 16s. 


5 


The BISHOP of NATAL’S Work on 


the PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA. Parr IV. 
8vo., 10s, 6d. 


PASSING THOUGHTS on RELI- 


GION. By the Author of “‘Amy Herbert.’ Seventh 
Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo., 5s. 


7 


ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL 


BIOGRAPHY. By the Right Hon. Sir Jamus Srerxuen, 
K.C.B. Fourth Edition, 8vo., 14s 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under 


the EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Mrrivata, B.D. New 
Editions, Mapsand Plans, 7 vols., 8vo., £5. 6s. 


9 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, since the ACCESSION of GEORGE III. 
1760-1860, “By 'T. Exsxivm Max, 0.B. 2 vols., 8vo., 


10. 


THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, 


Vors. I. and II.; being Vous. VII. and VIII. of the 
) mwa A England, By James ANtHony Frovupr, M.A, 
Cc . 


il 


NOTES on HOSPITALS. By 


Firorence Nigurineats. Third Edition, enlarged; 
with 13 Plans. Post 4to., price 18s, 


12 


LETTERS of FELIX MENDELS- 


SOHN from 1833 to 1847. Translated by Lapy Wattact. 
Post 8vo., with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


13, 
A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. Re. 
printed from ‘“Fraser’s Magazine.” Crown 8yvo., 
price 7s. 6d. 

14. 
THALATTA; or, THE GREAT 


COMMON ER. A Political Romance. Reprinted from 
Fraser’s Magazine.” Crown 8vo., price 9s, 


15, 


The Twelfth Edition of Dr. ROGET’S 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 
gon ofan eat hess h® Enemy" Compeakion. 
an ist in om tion. 

Svc , price 10s, 6d. mead _— 





Loxpon; LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
anp GREEN. 
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SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY. 


In Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, and in Monthly Parts, price Fivepence and Sixpence, 


CASSELLD’S 


ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITED, WITH NOTES, 


BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 


avPwors oF “sHAKESPRARE’S CHARACTERS,” “COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO SHAKESPEARE,” “GIRLHOOD OF SHAEDSPEARE’S 
HEROINES,” ETC. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, DRAWN ON WOOD, 
By H. C. SELOUS. 


* He only, in a general honest thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them; 
His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man!’” 


“ Porewarn him, that he use no seurrilous words in his tunes.” 





* SHAKESPEARE. 


LONDON: CASSELL, PETTER, snp GALPIN, LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, E.C. 


NEW EDITION, ON SUPERFINE TONED PAPER, 
CASS ELL’S 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 
EMBELLISHED WITH NINE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS BY THE FIRST ARTISTS. 
In Weekly Numbers at i¢d., and in Monthly Parts at 7d. and 84d. 


eg Number 1 ready January 15th, price 14d.—Part I. ready January 30th, price 7d. 








AND GALPIN, LUDGATE 


HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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LATEST EDITIONS OF CONYBEARE AND 
HOWSON’S ST. PAUL. 
Tho Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, 


Plates, and Woodcuts, in Two Volumes, square crown 
8vo., price 31s. 6d., 


HE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. 


On January Ist will be published, Part I., price is., 
a PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. Conysprarn, M.A., late 
Feliow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Rev. J. 8. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER P | Feliow ort ! mbridge, an v. J 
owson, D.D., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, 


BY Liverpool. 


, oo . CONYBEARE and WOWSON'S ST. PAUL, tl 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. ma ‘tei ailtek tacit ee ee 


Library Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, viz., 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CASSELL, PETTER, 





TO BE COMPLETED IN TWENTY MONTHLY PABTS, 


UNIFORM WITH “ORLEY FARM.” 


Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodeuts of Coins, Archi- 
sty9 we) } wrhi«ary ry re ' % r ; 
tectural Kemuins, Views, &c. Two Volumes, 4to., prico 


453. 

CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S ST. PAUL, People's 
Edition, condensed;. with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
Two Volumes, crown 8yo., price 12s. 


CuarMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


ee 





5 London: Lonemay, Garry, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 7s., anna 


BEHIND THE VEIL, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By tue Hon. RODEN NOEL. 








HUNT ON STAMMERING. 


Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 3s, 6d., 
post Svo., cloth, 


Tr CvT yur TSN imnNyTT 9 cK 
NSTAMMERING andSTUTTERING: 
THEIR NATURE and TREATMENT. By Jamus 
Hunt, Ph.D., F ‘S.A., I'.R.S.L., &c., Author of ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Voice and Speech,” &c. 

“Dr. Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition. It is 
very ably written, and is evidently the work of a man who has 
devoted his whole energies to the task.’ —READERK, March 7, 1863. 

* Dr. James Hunt’s system of treatinent for stammering, if 
properly and perseveringly applied, is a certain cure for that 
distressing malady.’’—The Press, March 14, 1863. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co.; or post free from the 
Author, Ore House, near Hastings. 


“.... MR. NOEL is A man of fine mind, of high and graceful 
thoughts, and of that kind of faculty which we usually term 
— There is a beautiful and serious view in him. Among 

he smaller poems in the present volume—not a few of which 

are liable, though in a less degree, to ae of the same 
kind as we have made tothe chief one—there are some which 
would prove to tle most ordinary critic the possession of real 
power both of thought and expression.”’—RFADER. 

«  .,. here is about most of the poems a taoroughly true 
vein of feeling, which occasionally touches on the deepest tones 
of human pathos.”—Join Bull. 


Maomitian & Co., London and Cambridge. NEW WORK BY MB. SMILES. 
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TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. I. 
NEW EDITION. Now Ready, Post 8vo., 63. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : Iron- 


Now Ready, in Three Vols., crown Svo., each avernging Wonrxers—anp Toot Maxrrs, By Samcet SMivzs. 
600 pp., price 248., bound in gilt cloth, hat 


HISTORY an 


By the same, Post 8vo., 6a. 








oF 
SELF HELP. With Illustrations of 
S$ P A N I S H L I T E R A T U R E : . Character and Conduct, a 
By GEORGE TICKNOR. Ul. 
CORRECTED AND ENLARGED EDITION. THE STORY OF GEORGE 


STEPHENSON’S LIFE. Woodéuts, post Svo., 6a, 


— 


Tsfiswtn & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
i fit IV. 
In crown 8yo.,, cloth, 3s. 6d. ‘ 
aes le ; LIVES OF BRITISH ENGINEERS. 
THE TRAN SIT OF VEN US. FroM THE fees Prriop to THE Present Tre. 


IRS . With a History of Inland Communication in Britain. 
MEMO OF THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF THE With 7 Portraits and 300 Illustrations. Three Vols., 
REV. JEREMIAH HORROX, 


Svo., 63s. 
Ourate of Hoole, near Preston, 1639; to which is appended 








Vol. 1. Vermuyrprn—MyppieronBrix pity. 


# Translation of his Celebrated Discourse upon the 2. Sweaton—RENSIE—TELFORD 


Transit of Venus across the Sun, a * 
3. GroreGr anv RopERt STEPHENSON. 


By Rev. A. B. Watton. 


London; Winitam Macryrosx, 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
750 





Joun Murgay, Albemarle Street, 
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To secure its punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, | 
and the Provinces, THE READER is Published | 
every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 


THE READER. 
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Hi Fourth Part of Bishop Colenso’s work | 

on the Pentateuch has just been pub- | 
lished, and is, doubtless, at this moment 
being read, with mixed feelings, by those 
hardier hundreds, out of the thousands of 
readers of the former Parts, who are deter- 
mined to follow him to the end of the contro- 
versy. This particular Part is entitled ‘‘ The 
First Eleven Chapters of Genesis,’’ and con- 
sists of analyses of these chapters, and again 
of certain passages in them, with criticisms 
on their accounts of the Creation, Paradise 
and the Fall, the Deluge, the original speech 
of mankind, and the Confusion of Tongues. | 
For the present we shall not enter upon the | 
body of the volume, but shall attend to the 
Preface with which it is introduced, and in | 
which, as usual, Bishop Colenso propounds 
those more general views in which the mass 
of readers can find interest with the least tax 
upon their patience. Again in this, as in his 
former Prefaces, the Bishop shows wonderful 
coolness and temper. He seldom resorts | 
to any artifice of recrimination stronger | 
| 





than that of quoting the words of his op- 
ponents, and appending to them, within 
parentheses, a point of exclamation. "What- 
ever may be thought of Bishop Colenso’s | 
matter, his manner is certainly deserving of | 
praise. 

In the present Preface his aim seems to be 
to involve as many eminent theologians as 
possible, dead and living, within the skirts of 
that cloud ofheterodoxy which now rests upon 
himself, and so to show that, though he may 
be the blackest of the sheep, a tinge of his 
colour is so prevulent everywhere that to go 
on speaking of the flock as white is mere 
sophistry and concealment of truth. «<I, 
Bishop Colenso,” he seems to say, “ have 
come forward with certain views of the Pen- 
tateuch, which have been attacked and de- 
nounced; but 1 find that these views, or 
principles which would now lead to these 
views, have been held by those very English | 
theologians of past times who are cited on 





| we reproduce, 


hearsay for my condemnation, and also that, 
at the present time, and partly in conse- 
quence of the disturbing effects of my publi- 


_ cations, there is throughout the country an 
amount of uncertainty and laxness, of de- 


parture from the old orthodox letter, in the 
matters which I have touched, that clearly 
proves an uneasy general consciousness in 
the Church, the sense of an approaching 
crisis in her history, and a heaving towards 
a new settlement.” Thus, Archbishop Usher 
and Bishop Watson having been publicly 
cited as writers who had refuted his argu- 
ments over and over again long ago, he has 
taken the trouble, he tells us, to look more 
particularly into the writingsof these authors, 
so as to see how far this assertion respecting 
them might be true. He has been obliged 
to conclude, he hints, that these writers 
were cited at hap-hazard by persons who 
With 
respect to Usher he has nothing to say, 
save that, as Usher deals almost entirely 
with matters of chronology, he and Usher 
rarely encounter each other at all. As to 
Watson, though in some cases he deals with 


| difficulties in the Pentateuch, yet the cases in 


which anything he says could be quoted as 
meeting modern notions of these difficulties 
are extremely rare; while, at the same time, 
such were Watson’s views of theological 
liberty in the Church of England, as proved 
by his writings, that it might-have .been 
better, for the purposes of those who had so 
hastily appealed to his authority, to let that 
authority sleep. Similarly Bishop Colenso 
adduces, as more or less supporting him, and 
tinged with that blackness which, in its 
more pronounced degree, has been called 
Colensoism, such modern English authorities 
as the Rey. J. J. S. Perowne, in his article on 
the Pentateuch in ‘‘Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible,” the late Archbishop Whately, 
Dr. Stanley, and the Bishop of St. David’s. 
He does not claim them as abetting him in 
Colensoism proper; but he cites them as 
haying all given utterance to opinions on the 
subjects of the Pentateuch in particular, and 
Inspiration in general, at variance with that 
system of orthodoxy in the name of which he 
is himself attacked, and he argues that this 
variance of these and other such men from 
the traditional system indicates a movement 
of the best intellect of the Church in the 
direction in which he himself has been ad- 
yancing. He quotes with especial emphasis 
a saying of Dean Stanley’s with reference to 
subscriptions, to the effect that, if subscrip- 
tion is to be regarded as expressing an 
unqualified assent to everything subscribed, 
then ‘‘there is not one clergyman in the 
Church of England who can venture to 
cast a stone at another— they must 
all go out, from the greatest to the least, 


| from the Archbishop in his palace at Lambeth 


to the humblest curate in the wilds of Cum- 
berland.”” But perhaps the most curious 
portion of Bishop Colenso’s Preface is that 
in which he moves beyond the bounds 
of England in search after eminent British 


| divines whom he may tie to his belt, and 


finds such even in rigidly orthodox Scotland. 
He quotes a passage, quite after his own 


| heart, from a lecture delivered last month 


by the Rey. Dr. Robert Lee, Professor of 


| Biblical Criticism in the University of Edin- 


burgh. As Dr. Lee is already known as ‘“‘a 
liberal and something more” among Scottish 


' Churchmen, there will be less consternation 


in the north on account of Bishop Colenso’s 
having thus drawn fim into his net than 
there will be on account of his having tried 
to do the same with the Free Church leader, 
the Rey. Dr. Candlish. ‘‘One of the most 
prominent ministers of the Free Church of 
Scotland, Dr. Candlish,” says Bishop Colenso, 


‘‘has made some remarkable admissions in | 


his recent address at the opening of New 
College, Edinburgh, frem which I quote a few 
expressions, which will show how far even 


| this divine has already felt constrained by 


the force of Truth to depart from the tradi- 
tional view.”. He then quotes the following 
passages from Dr. Candlish’s address, which 
retaining Bishop Colenso’s 
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italics and his interpolated comments and 
points of exclamation :— 


Ail, that isin Scripture, is not Revelation strictly 
so called,—[which means, I suppose, ‘ All, that ig 
in the Bible, is not, in the strict aud proper sense, 
the Word of God.’| To a large extent, Scripture 
is a record @f human affairs—of the sayings and 
doings of men. Js it to be held and considered 
infallible, when it narrates the wars of kings, and 
inserts the genealogies of tribes and f 
well as when it announces an express 
heaven, or authoritatively promulgates 
doctrines and commands? . . . What God 
communicate to man, was to be communica 
all at once, but, as it were, piecemeal. 







This, I 
cannot but think, affords a strong presumption in 


favour of what is called plenary inspiration. It 
suggests a reason why God should from the very 
beginning, and all throughout, exercise such a 
superintendence over the committing of His com- 
munications to writing, as to secure even the verbal 
accuracy of the record. . . . Properly speaking, it 
(Holy Scripture) has but one author, the Holy 
Ghost, throughout. All the books of it are His; 
He is responsible for them all : and, being so, He is 
entitled to the same measure of justice at our hands, 
which an ordinary writer may claim (!) .... It 
is not simply God speaking to man, and man 
listening to God. It is rather God coming down 
to earth, mixing himself up with its ongoings, and 
turning to His own account (!) the sayings and 
doings of its inhabitants. Hence the need of 
discrimination. . ... I can see no reason why 
the Hoty Sprerr (!) should not use the same 
latitude that a truthful man would use, when 
minute exactness is not necessary, and is not pre- 
tended,—as, for instance, in the use of round 
numbers, or in the customary ways of reckoning 
genealogies, or in the reporting of speeches, where 
the precise words are not material. Nay, more; 
I imagine that a man, writing under the assurance 
of Divine guidance, might be even less careful than 
he would otherwise have felt himself bound to be (!) 
.... I can well imagine that Evangelists and 
Apostles may have been led to use more freedom 
than they would otherwise have ventured upon in 
dealing with the Old Testament Scriptures, and 
connecting them with the New Dispensation, by 
the very fact of their being under infallible 
guidance. .... [ confess that, on any other sup- 
position than that of infallible guidance, con- 
sidering the usual scrupulosity of Jewish Doctors, 
with reference to the very letter of their sacred 
writings, the free mode of citation, practised by 
New Testament writers, seems to me all but inex- 
plicable There is need of continual dis- 
crimination, that we may ascertain the true value 
and bearing of Scriptural statements, as expressive 
of the Divine Mind and Will. With ordinary 
candour, the task of exercising the necessary dis- 
crimination is not really difficult. But it is easy, 
if one is inclined, to create embarrassment—to 
confound the earthly occasion with the heavenly 
lesson—and to take exception to some things in 
the Divine procedure, which may appear to be 
inconsistent with the highest ideal of pure truth 
and perfect holiness, when in all fairness allow- 
ance ought to be made for the constraining foree 
of circumstances—(we, human creatures, are “in 
all fairness”’ to “ make allowance” for the Divine 

3eing falling short of our standard of right, be- 
cause He is subject to “the constraining force of 
cireumstances’’!] We must regard God, in those 
dealings of His with men, with Scripture saesblle, 
as in some sense laid under a restraint (!). It is 
no part of His purpose to coerce the human will, 
or to disturb and disarrange the ordinary laws, 
which regulate the incidents of human life, and 
the progress of human society. here must (!) be, 
on His part, a certain process of accommodation. 
He cannot (!) in His Word, any more than in His 
Providence, have things precisely such, and so 
put, as the standard of absolute perfection would 
require. In legislating, for instance, for ancient 
Israel, i¢ was not possible to have the ordinance of 
marriage, the usages of war, the rights of captives, 
the relation of master aud servant, and other 
similar matters, affecting domestic order and the 
public weal, regulated exactly as absolutely strict 
principle demands (!). 


These are, certainly, extraordinary pas- 
sages froma divine in the position of Dr. 
Candlish; and one cannot wonder that, seeing 
them, Bishop Colenso has sought to attach 
their author, though by a long string, to his ° 
belt. We rather think, however, that the 
idea of doing so has been suggested to Bisho 
Colenso by the Scotsman newspaper, whi 
was the first to call attention to the passages, 
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and which has for some weeks past been in- 
cessantly referring to them with mischievous 
wit, and taking occasion therefrom, in men- 
tioning Dr. Candlish, always to discriminate 
with mock-gravity between the Dr. Candlish 
of orthodox fame and Dr. Candlish ‘since 
his recent change of views.” From these 
humorous twittings of the Edinburgh news- 
paper Dr. Oandlish will not have cared to 
release himself by any public explanation ; 
but, now that Bishop Belenso has sought to 
attach him to his belt, by however long a 
string, we should not wonder if Dr. Candlish 
were moved to take out his logical knife and 
show how the connexion is to be cut. 

It is only by way of a fortiori argument 
that Bishop Colenso refers to Scotland. 
** Even in Scotland”—such, with a strong em- 
phasis on the word even, is his mode of 
referring to the northern part of the island— 
‘the traditional stand-point is beginning to 
be departed from.” Such Scottish and Free- 
kirk phenomena are, in his view, only a 
faint and extreme eddy of that movement 
which is mainly agitating England. He 
recognises as a sign of hope in England that 
great undertaking of a new body of critical 
commentaries on the Old and New Testament 
—suggested by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and approved by the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Church—of the intended 
preparation of which, under the best literary 
superintendence, and with the co-operation 
of all the learning of the Church, announce- 
ment has recently been made. He does not 
disguise from himself that, in part, the imme- 
diate p se of this undertaking is to fur- 
nish the English mind with an antidote to 
the views he has himself been promulgating ; 
but so certain is he that such a general and 
simultaneous application of the best minds of 
the Church to the theological problems of the 
present day must seoull, in one way or 
another, in an increase of light, that, if his 
writings on the Pentateuch had brought 
about no other consummation than this col- 
lective enterprise for his refutation, he 
would consider that he had not incurred 
obloquy in vain. His words are :— 

I am confident that the enquiry and discussion 
thus entered upon will terminate ultimately in 
the eliciting of the truth, and in bringing about a 
great eer of opinion in England, upon 
the a of the historical verity of many of the 
Biblical narratives. And I rejoice to see in the 
name of Prof. Harold Browne a guarantee of the 
sincerity and candour, with which one portion of 
this important work, that connected with the 
Pentateuch, will be undertaken. 


Such is the main drift of the Preface to the 
Fourth Part of Bishop Colenso’s work. We 
have purposely confined ourselves here to a 
mere exposition of the Preface, so as fairly 
to give an idea of the volume as the literary 
event of the week. On the contents of the 
body of the volume we have refrained, at 
present, from saying a word. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CAPTAIN SPEKE’S TRAVELS. 


Journal 4 the Discovery of the Source of the 
Nile. By John Hanning Speke, Captain H.M. 
Indian Army. (Blackwood and Sons.) 

[Szconp Nortcez.]} 

ie the splendour of . in Speke’s achieve- 

ment—in the possibility of hhis having dis- 
covered the true source of the White Nile, 
in his contributions to our knowledge of the 
long-famed Montes Lune, and in the adven- 
tures which he went through—there is so 
much to fascinate, so much even to dazzle 
the eee, that it is to be regretted he 
should have assumed an intolerable tone 
when referring to other African explorers, 
and should be himself so dogmatic and 
irritable regarding the geographical problems 
which he undertakes to settle. Everybody 
who has ever been in Central Africa is cul- 
pably and villainously in the wrong, except 

—— and ‘‘my old friend Baker.” The 

tian colonel who was stationed at 

Faloro to wait for the travellers and give 

them assistance is politely dismissed as a 





‘‘humbugging scoundrel” and ‘‘a land- 
pirate.” It is insinuated that all the explora- 
tions which the Egyptian Government have 
pushed up the Nile Valley, and all their 
efforts to reduce savage tribes to order, were 
only so many obstacles in the way of Speke’s 
enterprise, instead of being invaluable pre- 
parations for it. Mehemet Ali’s expedition, 
which nearly reached Lake N’yanza, is inci- 
dentally and contemptuously referred to as 
unworthy ofcredit. ‘TheAustrian Mission at 
Kondokoro is only sneered at as having lost 
fifteen out of twenty of its agents by death 
during the last thirteen years, though its 
influence for good appears to have penetrated 
even into the court of Kamrasi. The Blue 
Nile, which once claimed against the White 
to be the parent river, is kicked away as ‘‘a 
miserable stream.’”” And Mr. Consul Pethe- 
rick—through the report of whose neigh- 
bourhood it was that Speke escaped out of 
the hands of Mtésa and Kamrasi—is treated 
in a manner so insulting and so evidently 
unjust as to be quite unpardonable. Of 
Werne, Don Angelo, Beke, and other ex- 
plorers, we hear nothing. In fact, all Speke’s 
references and suppressions of reference, 
all his likings and dislikings, appear to 
have been governed by an overweening, 
inordinate, and ridiculous desire to say— 
‘* Alone I did it all.”” Now this, so far from 
being calculated to serve Captain Speke’s 
purpose, will only excite inquiry how it was 
that he ever came to visit Central Africa and 
‘to discover”’ Lake Victoria N’yanza. As 
to this subject he must know that the most 
serious charges have been publicly brought 
against himself—charges which seek to place 
his claim to have discovered Lake N’yanza in 
a contemptible, if not in an offensive light. 
Though Richard Burton may be a great 
genius, that is no reason why he should be 
allowed to place his contemporaries so griev- 
ously in the wrong as they are now if one- 
half of his published statements about Capt. 
Speke are true; and, as this latter traveller 
has been so profuse in showering epithets on 
others, we may state for their consolation 
that Burton, when in Unyamuezi, had pre- 
_ so thoroughly for an exploration of 
aragué, Uganda, and Unyoro that we find 
more valuable information in regard to these 
provinces in the pages of his ‘‘ Lake Regions 
of Central Africa” than we do in those of the 
‘‘ Journal of the Discovery of the Source of 
the Nile,” and are disposed to accept it in 
general, because, in several most important 
ene ay for instance, in regard to the 
ighlands of Ruanda—it has been confirmed 
at song himself. 
en standing at the Ripon Falls, at one 
of the most southern points of N’yanza, our 
traveller thus points out the results of his 
magnificent exploration :— 


The expedition had now performed its functions. 

I saw that old father Nile without any doubt rises 
in the Vietoria N’yanza, and, as I had foretold, 
that lake is the great source of the holy river 
which cradled the first expounder of our religious 
belief. I mourned, however, when I thought how 
much I had lost by the delays in the journey having 
deprived me of the pleasure of going to look at 
the north-east corner of the N’yanza to see what 
connexion there was, by the strait so often spoken 
of, with it and the other lake where the Waganda 
went to get their salt, and from which another 
river flowed to the north, making ‘‘ Usoga an 
island.” But I felt I ought to be content with 
what I had been spared to accomplish ; for I had 
seen full half of the lake, and had information 
sm me of the other half, by means of which I 
new all about the lake, as far, at least, as the 
chief objects of geographical importance were con- 
cerned. Let us now sum up the whole and see 
what it is worth. Comparative information assured 
me that there was as much water on the eastern 
side of the lake as there is on the western—if any- 
thing, rather more. The most remote water or 
top head of the Nile, is the southern end of the 
lake, situated close on the third degree of south 
latitude, which gives to the Nile the surprising 
length, in direct measurement, rolling over thirty- 
four degrees of latitude, of above 2300 miles, or 
more than one-eleventh of the circumference of 
our globe. Now, from this southern point, round 
by the west, to where the great Nile stream issues, 
there is only one feeder of any importance, and 
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that is the Kitangilé river; whilst from the 
southernmost point, round by the east, to the 
strait, there are no rivers at all of any importance ; 
for the travelled Arabs one and all aver, that from 
the west of the snow-clad Kilimandjaro to the 
lake where it is cut by the second degree, and 
also the first degree of south latitude, there are 
salt lakes and salt plains, and the country is hilly, 
not unlike Unyamiézi; but they said there were 
no great rivers, and the country was so scantily 
watered, having only occasional runnels and rivu- 
lets, that they always had to make long marches 
in order to find water when they went on their 
trading journeys: and further, those Arabs who 
crossed the strait when they reached Usoga, as 
mentioned before, during the late interregnum, 
crossed no river either. There remains to be dis- 
posed of the “ salt-lake,” which I believe is not a 
salt, but a fresh-water lake; and my reasons are, 
as before stated, that the natives call all lakes salt, 
if they find salt beds or salt islands in such places. 
Dr. Krapf, when he obtained a sight of the Kenia 
mountain, heard from the natives there that there 
was a salt lake to its northward, and he also 
heard that a river ran from Kenia towards the 
Nile. If his information was true on this latter 
point, then, without doubt, there must exist some 
connexion between his river and the salt lake I 
have heard of, and this in all probability would 
also establish a connexion between my salt lake 
and his salt lake which he heard was called 
Baringo. In no view that can be taken of it, 
however, does this unsettled matter touch the 
established fact that the head of the Nile is in 
3° south latitude, where, in the year 1858, I dis- 
covered the head of the Victoria N’yanza to be. 
I now christened the “ stones” Ripon Falls, after 
the nobleman who presided over the Royal 
Geographical Society when my expedition was 
got up; and the arm of water from which the 
Nile issued, Napoleon Channel, in token of re- 
spect to the French Geographical Society, for the 
honour they had done me, just before leavin 
England, in presenting me with their gold med 
for the discovery of the Victoria N’yanza. One 
thing seemed at first perplexing—the volume of 
water in the Kitangulé looked as large as that of 
the Nile; but then the one was a slow river and 
the other swift, and on this account I could form 
no adequate judgment of their relative values. 


In order to supplement the above extract, 
we must ask our readers to take Speke’s map 
in hand, and so to fancy themselves standing 
at the southern erid of N’yanza. On the 
right hand, on the south-eastern side of the 
lake, we have a country as yet unvisited b 
Europeans, but described, from ‘‘ Ara 
information,” as rolling plains and rolling 
= leading up to the snowy summits of 

ilimandjaro and Kenia, at the foot of which 
latter mountain it is supposed by some that 
the true source of the Nile lies. On the left, 
above Lake Tanganyika—which Burton and 
Speke visited, but the extreme northern end 
of which they were unable to reach so as to 
determine from personal observations whether 
the stream there is an affluent or an influent— 
we haye the mountain summits of Ruanda, 
which Speke saw from a distance in Karagué, 
the country of the gentlemanly king. These 
mountains, which are judged to be about 
10,000 feet high, and which the natives say 
are covered with clouds and hail, are pro- 
bably the most central group of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon ; so that N’yanza, huge as 
it is, may be figured as an elevated moun- 
tain tarn, overlooked by Mount Kenia on 
the east, and on the west # Mount Mfumlino, 
in Ruanda. Captain Grant’s observations of 
the climate bordering on this elevated depres- 
sion, which reaches about 5000 feet in 
Karagué, and 3000 in Unyoro, show a 
mean temperature from about 65° to 75°, 
without any extremes of heat, and with a 
considerable rainfall. 

Accompanying the enterprising travellers 
round the western shores of the great lake, 
we come first to the Kitangulé river, which 
Speke, in his map, traces up to the foot of 

ount Mfumlino, and which, if Speke’s 
views be correct, may be considered the Nile 
after it leaves Lake N’yanza. A considerable 
distance further on he had the pleasure of 
jumping into the Mwarango, a stream which 

e found was running northward, and which 
he consequently considered to be one of the 
sources of the Nile. This was in February ; 
and here the want of important information 
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on many points begins to make itself felt. 
We must remember that Speke is somewhat 
of an enthusiast, and entered on this journey 
with a foregone conclusion as to the source 
of the Nile. On this occasion he ‘‘ collected 
all the men of the country,” inquiring where 
the river sprung; and ‘some of them said 
in the hills to the southward, but most of 
them said from the lake.’”’ When Speke 
argued with them in favour of the lake they 
all agreed with him—a gratifying instance 
of the power of reason upon the African 
mind; but it is obvious that the direction of 
the Mwarango, at the place where it was 
thus crossed, might depend entirely upon 
the state of the lake at the time. Exposed 
to heavy rains and surrounded by mountains, 
N’yanza, in its most rainy season, would 
compel.even its influents to turn in their 
course, especially in a low reedy country 
such as that about the Mwarango seems to 
have been; so that the ignorant Africans, in 
saying the river ran both ways, may have 
been nearer the truth than our traveller 
perceived. On turning to the tabulation 
of climate we can get no information as to 
the rainfall in February in Uganda, for 
Grant, who made the registers, was then in 
Karagué, and, as N’yanza is exposed to the 
influence of the rainfall of two hemispheres, 
observations on the rise of the lake, compared 
with the periodical inundations of the Nile, 
are necessary to assure us that the lake 
is the proper source of that river. This will 
appear more clearly presently ; and we only 
note the Mwarango in order to indicate how 
bent Captain Speke’s mind was upon evidence 
rather than on discovery. 

Congratulating the chief of the expedition 
on his clever manner of dealing with the 
capricious and conceited monster who rules 
over Uganda, we find that he struck north- 
ward from Murchison Creek, and then, turn- 
ing east, came, after a journey of about fifty 
or sixty miles, upon what he marks as the 
White Nile, and followed up that stream 
until he reached the Ripon Falls and Napo- 
leon Channel. Here, at this most interesting 
part of the journey, everyone will look for 
pretty full information; but all we are told 
of the ‘‘channel’”’ from which the river came 
is, that ‘‘ he broad surface of the lake was 
shut out from view by a spur of hill.”” Captain 
Speke may have seen the lake; but, instead 
of saying so, he only tells us that the expe- 
dition had performed its functions, and gives 
reasons to believe that the sight he desired 
was denied to him. What he actually saw 
was a waterfall and a channel, the stream 
thus appearing looking as large as, though 
more rapid than, the Kitangulé, one of the 
influents of Lake N’yanza. After floating 
down this stream to the point on which 
it was struck, we leave it again for 
seventy or eighty miles, owing to diffi- 
culties on the frontiers of Unyoro, and come 
upon it again at Kamrasi’s palace, where 
there was great trouble from the surly 
monarch, and where it is joined by the 
Kufa. All the information we get about the 
river at its issue from the channel was, that 
it was from 400 to 500 feet broad. At 
Kamrasi’s wo learn that it was said ‘at 
certain seasons” to flow with such velocity 
that islands are carried away. Now this 
was a most important point in order to 
comparison with seasons when the Nile is 
known to rise; but nothing more is said 
about it. Irom this place the river was na- 
eg to the Karuma Falls, where it was 
left for about a hundred miles; and, when 
touched upon again at Madi, though “a 
noble stream,” it was not so full as it was at 
the Falls further up. This extraordinary 
fact is rather puzzling, and is by no means 


explained away by Speke’s statement that he | 


must have ‘‘ beaten the stream,” for a period 
of thirty-nine days elapsed from Speke’s 
leaving Karuma to his reaching Madi. Is 
it possible that Napoleon Channel may have 
no connexion with N’yanza, and the river at 
Karuma Falls may be entirely different from 
ae at aoe ? - Raven 4 think so; but 
aptain Speke, in his haste to gain the glo 
of heving discovered the souves of the Nile, 
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and in the great difficulties of his position, 
did not extend his enquiries far enough. — 

At Madi still more important geographical 
questions arise, and remain unsettled, in con- 
nexion with the two lakes by which N’yanza 
Victoria is flanked. It is quite possible that 
Kenia and the mountains of Uranda may 
fairly dispute with Lake Victoria the parent- 
age of the holy river. At Madi Speke’s Nile 
is joined by the Asua, which is described as 
‘‘bearing no comparison with the Nile it- 
self.” Very likely not—in February; butthat 
is about the time when the Nile is at about 
its lowest, even in its upper waters, as proved 
by the observations of the Egyptian Expedi- 
tion and the Austrian Mission. Had Speke 
passed the junction of the two rivers in May, 
June, or July, he might have seen another 
sight, and been led to accept the Asua as the 
parent stream, as the source of those inun- 
dations which fertilize Egypt. This Asua 
branch also issues out of a lake, Baringo, 
of which Krapf first heard ; and that lake is 
represented as stretching in the direction of 
Kenia, so that the geographers who set 
down that mountain as the source of the 
Nile were, at all events, not far wrong, if 
not, indeed, wholly right. It is also inte- 
restingz to learn from Speke’s journal that 
that section of the Montes Lunzwe which 
rises in Ruanda may also perhaps put in a 
direct claim to Nilotic fraternity, besides 
that which they have from their relationship 
to N’yanza and the Kitangulé river. In the 
unvisited section of the river between Ka- 
ruma and Madi it is said to touch upon a 
considerable lake called Luta Nzige, which 
lies in the direction of Mount Mfumlino. 
Thus it is likely that the Nile will be proved 
to have a threefold source—N’yanza, and the 

‘eat mountains by which it is flanked. 

his, of course, will not detract from Speke’s 
just glory; but the reserve thus left for Aga- 
memnons to come after him may incline him 
to think more of those who have gone before. 
The Luta Nzige and Mount Mfumlino, 
which he never visited, are more really his 
discoveries than the great lake with which 
his name is connected; and the honour of 
having been the first to pass from the sou- 
thern to the northern hemisphere, on the 
parallel of the Nile, is enough for one life. 
As it is, the true source of the Nile cannot be 
said to be -settled, for the present state of 
information on the subject tends to the con- 
clusion that Lake N’yanza is at its fullest 
about the period when the upper waters of 
the Nile are lowest. 

As the more salient points of Speke’s adven- 
tures must already be familar to most of our 
readers, we have occupied our columns with 
a criticism of his geographical labours ; but 
it would be unfair to conclude doing so with- 
out a tribute to the indomitable energy and 
remarkable tact which he has ri! Moe 
Trained to hunting in Thibet and the Him- 
malayah, accustomed to dangers in the 
Sourali Expedition, inured to hardship and 
used to exploration in the African Lake Ex- 
pedition, he has made a splendid use of his 
advantages. 





MR. READE’S ‘‘ HARD CASH.” 

Hard Cash. By Charles Reade. 
& Co.) 

" ARD CASH,” so Mr. Reade telis us 

in his preface, is a matter-of-fact 

romance. 

tradiction in terms, and captious critics may 


(Sampson Low 


sibly be matter of fact. 
criticism, we entertain some doubts as to 
how far the author is justified in the assump- 
tion of the attribute he assigns to his novel. 
A picture of human life ought to be a picture 


of that life as it appears in ninety-nine 





eases out of the hundred, not in the hun- 
dredth. A painter who has frequented fairs 
and shows may very possibly have seen a child 
with twelve toes, or a horse with two tails. 
If he were to paint a picture in accordance 
with his experience, he might fairly say that 
he had simply portrayed what he seen ; 
but he would not have represented either 
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children or horses in conformity with the 
ordinary experience of mankind. And this 
is our complaint against Mr. Reade. We 
have no doubt that every incident in ‘‘ Hard 
Cash”? may be matched or s by some 
event in real matter-of-fact life. Our ques- 
tion is, whether the events narrated in this 
novel bear any resemblance to those with 
which most men come into contact. This, 
however, is, after all, a minor fault, and 
we should be ungrateful if we laid too great 
a stress on any such trifling defect in a novel 
from which we have received so much plea- 
sure as, in common with all the readers of 
All the Year Round, we have derived through- 
out the past year from the perusal of ‘‘ Hard 
Cash.”’ 

The story in itself is not an intricate one. 
The names of David and Lucy Dodd, née 
Fountain, and Richard Hardie, must be fami- 
liar to all who remember ‘‘ Love Me Little, 
Love Me Long.’”’ A generation is supposed 
to have passed away since the wilful, spoilt 
beauty and heiress became the wife of the 
East India merchant-captain. When thestory 
commences ‘‘ Gentleman” Dodd is away in 
India, and his wife is living at Barkington. 
Their two children are thus described, in that 
peculiar style of Mr. Reade’s which at first 
strikes the reader as so utterly affected, and 
then grows upon his fancy with so strange a 

wer :— 

Edward, then, had a great calm eye, that was 
always looking folk full in the face, mildly; hiscoun- 
tenance comely and manly, but no more ; too spare 
for Apollo, but sufficed for John Bull. His figure 
it was that charmed the curious observer of male 
beauty. He was five feet ten ; had square shoulders, 
a deep chest, masculine flank, small foot, high instep. 
To crown all this, a head overflowed by ripples of 
dark brown hair sat with heroic grace upon his 
solid white throat, like some glossy falcon new 
lighted on a Parian column. This young gentle- 
man had decided qualities, positive and negative. 
He could walk up to a five-barred gate, and clear 
it, alighting on the other side like a fallen feather ; 
could row all day and then dance all night ; could 
fling a cricket-ball a hundred and six yards; had 
a lathe and a tool-box, and would make you in a 
trice a chair, a table, a doll, a nutcracker, or any 
other moveable, useful, or the very reverse; and 
could not learn his lessons to save his life. His 
sister Julia was not so easy to describe. Her 
figure was tall, lithe, and serpentine; her hair 
the colour of a horse-chesnut fresh from its pod ; 
her ears tiny and shell-like, her eyelashes long and 
silky; her mouth small when grave, large when 
smiling; her eyes pure hazel by day, and tinged 
with a little violet by night. But, in jotting down 
these details, true as they are, I seem to myself to 
be painting fire, with a little snow and saffron 
mixed on a marble pallet. There is a beauty too 
spiritual to be chained in a string of items; and 
Julia’s fair features were but the china vessel that 
brimmed over with the higher loveliness of her 
soul. Her essential charm was, what shall I say? ¢ 
Transparence. 

“ You would have said her very body thought.” 
Modesty, Intelligence, and, above all, Enthusiasm, 
shone through her, and out of her, and made her 
an airy, fiery, household joy. Briefly, an incar- 
nate sunbeam. 

Richard Hardie, the unsuccessful suitor in for- 
mer years for Lucy Fountain’s hand, is now 
the representative of the great banking firm of 
Hardie and Co. of a he, too, has 
two grown-up children. The eldest, Alfred 
Hardie, the hero of ‘‘Hard Cash,” is a 
student at Oxford, carrying off all the 


honours of the University ; the second, 


The assertion may seem a con- | Jane, is a young lady of very decided 


religious views. Edward Dodd falls in 


be eo to ask how a romance can pos- | love with Jane Hardie, and Alfred Hardie 


Putting aside this | at 
were not for old Hardie, who is the villain 
| of the novel. 
on the verge of bankruptcy, he is resolved 


with Julia Dodd. All would go well if it 
Being, unknown to the world, 


his son should make a wealthy marriage, in 
order to bolster up his own sinking fortunes, 
and therefore he positively refuses to consent 
to any engagement between the young lovers. 
In reality, however, the Dodds were not so 
poor as Hardie senior believed. The 2 
tain had saved up £14,000, which, at the 
commencement of the story, he has resolved 
to transfer} into English Stocks from the in- 
vestments in which it was placed in India. 
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* destroyer, and a wounded man staggering on the 


This £14,000 is the hard cash which gives 
its name to the novel. As people, even in 
matter-of-fact romances, never act like ra- 
tional beings, Dodd, instead of remitting the 
amount through any of the ordinary chan- 
nels, resolves to carry it with him on his own 

n. The perils which he undergoes are 
perfectly marvellous. He is attacked by 
pirates, shipwrecked, robbed, half-murdered, 
and we know not what besides; and yet, 
improbable as his adventures are, they have 








an air of truthful accuracy which gives them 
a living interest. The description of the | 
chase between the Agra and the Malay | 

irates is a piece of writing which no living | 

nglish author except Mr. Reade could have 
composed ; and, as we read it, our one regret 
is that a style so clear and vigorous and | 
brilliant should be so often marred by almost 
childish eccentricities. One passage only 
we-can afford to quote as a perfect gem of 
writing :— 

The ship rushed down the wind, leaving the 
schooner staggered and all abroad. But not for 
long; the pirate wore and fired his bow chasers 
at the now flying Agra, split one of the car- 
ronades in two, and killed a lascar, and made 
a hole in the foresail; this done, he hoisted his 
mainsail again in a trice, sent his wounded below, 
flung his dead overboard, to the horror of their 
foes, and came after the flying ship, yawning and 
firing his bow chasers. The ship was silent. She 
had no shot to throw away. Not only did she 
take these blows like a coward, but all signs of 
life disappeared on her, except two men at the 
wheel, and the captain on the main gangway. . . 
ot es The giant prow darted at the escaping 

irate. That acre of coming canvas took the 
wind out of the swift schooner’s foresail; it 
flapped: oh, then she was doomed! That awful 
moment parted the races on board her! the 
Papuans and Sooloos, their black faces livid and 
pn blue with horror, leaped yelling into the sea, 
or crouched and whimpered ; the yellow Malays 
and brown Portuguese, though blanched to one 
colour now, turned on death like dying panthers, 
fired two cannon slap into the ship’s bows, and 
snapped their muskets and matchlocks at their 
solitary executioner on the ship’s gangway, and 
out flew their knives like crushed wasp’s stings. 
CrasH! the Indiaman’s cut-water in thick smoke 
beat in the schooner’s broadside: down went 
her masts to leeward like fishing-rods whipping 
the water; there was a horrible. shrieking 
yell; wild forms leaped off on the Agra, and 
were hacked to pieces almost ere they reached 
the deck—a surge, a chasm in the sea, filled with. 
an instant rush of engulphing waves, a long, awful, 

ting, grinding noise, never to be forgotten in 
this world, all along under the ship’s keel—and 
the fearful, majestic monster passed on over the 
blank she had made, with a pale crew standing 
silent and awe-struck on her deck; a cluster of 
wild heads and staring eyeballs bobbing like corks 
in her foaming wake, sole relic of the blotted-out 


gangway, with hands uplifted and staring eyes. 


At last Dodd gets safe to old England with 
his hard cash, rushes off to Hardie’s bank at 
Barkington, before he has even visited his 
family, and deposits it there, as he thinks, in 
safety. The moment, however, that he has 
left the bank he hears doubts as to its sol- 
v . He rushes back to recover his lost 
treasure, and is about to finger it again 
when he is struck down by an apoplectic 
fit. Hardie resolves, with the complicity of 
his head clerk, Skinner, to keep the money 
and deny haying received it. Dodd is car- 
ried home senseless; and, when he finall 
recovers his health, his mind is so muc 
affected that he has to be removed to a luna- 





tic asylum. Meanwhile, Alfred Hardie gets 
scent of his father’s rascality, taxes him with | 
it, and, on his declining to refund the ger fy 
and informs the Dodds of the truth. 
he bank breaks. Old Hardie professes to 
be penniless, and intends, as soon as Ag 
thing is blown over, to start afresh with the 
cash he has filched from David Dodd 
and his children. Exposure, however, would 
be ruin to his schemes, and, when he finds 
that Alfred is about to be married to Julia 
Dodd, and to press him for restitution of the 
£14,000, he gets his own son confined in 
a madhouse en the yery morning of his 





marriage. 
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The latter half of the book is taken up | situation so ghastly? For my part I feel itin my 


with the description of this sane man’s mad- 
house experiences and of his futileendeavours 
to get himself released. At last, however, 
after having resorted in vain to every legal 
means of effecting his release, he escapes in 


heart of hearts, but am impotent to convey it to 
others; impotent, impotent. Pray think of it for 
yourselves, men and women, if you have not 
sworn never to think over a novel. Think of it 
for your own sakes; Alfred’s turn to-day, it may 


consequence of a fire at the asylum in which | >¢ yours to-morrow. 
he is confined, brings an action against the | 
uncle, who, acting as Richard Hardie’s | 


puppet, had caused him to be confined, wins 
a verdict, gets his first-class at Oxford, and 
is married at last to Julia. 
recovers his senses; old Hardie makes a for- 
tune by speculating on the Stock Exchange, 
and refunds the hard cash under compulsion. 
This is the outline of the story, leaving out 
entirely its various episodes, which are 
worked into the main plot with a really 
marvellous skill and ingenuity. 

Mr. Reade, however, would be angry if 
‘*Hard Cash” was considered solely as a 
story; and not unreasonably so. It has a 
very distinct and important purpose of its 
own, and that is to point out the iniquity of 
our present system of lunacy law. Alfred 
Hardie is a perfectly sane man, who is im- 
prisoned with the grossest illegality; and 

et every attempt of his to secure a release 

reaks down before the cupidity of his 
keepers, the timidity of his appointed pro- 
tectors, and, more than all, the apathy of 
official authorities. We doubt whether a 
novel is in itself the best channel for discus- 
sing such a subject; but, on the other hand, 
a story written with such talent as ‘‘ Hard 
Cash” will bring the question home to 
thousands who would never have turned 
their attention to it if it had been presented 
to them in the formofan essay. ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby” did much to reform the Yorkshire 
schools, and to render Dotheboys Hall an 
impossibility. In the same way, we expect 
** Hard Cash”’ will deal a severe blow against 
the private-asylum system. ‘There is an 
almost painful force and vigour in Mr. 
Reade’s description of the oppression and 
cruelty which may go on in retreats like 
Silverton Hall. Few persons, we think, 
can read the description of Alfred’s first 
night in confinement without feeling a thrill 
of horror. 


He listened for an answer; he prayed for an 
answer. ‘There was none. Once in a madhouse, 
the sanest man is mad, however interested and 
barefaced the motive of the relative who has brought 
two of the most venal class upon the earth to sign 
away his wits behind his back; and, once hobbled 
and strapped, he is a dangerous manaic, for just 
so many days, weeks, or years as the hobbles, 


handcuffs, and jacket happen to be left upon him | 


by inhumanity, economy, or simple carelessness. 
Poor Alfred’s cries and prayers were heard ; but 
no more noticed than the night howl of a wolf on 
some distant mountain. Ali was sullen silence, 
but the grating tongue of the clock, which told 
the victim of a legislature’s shallowness and a 
father’s avarice that ‘Time, deaf to his woe, as were 
the walls the men the women and the cutting 
bands, was stealing away with iron finger his last 
chance of meeting his beloved at the altar. He 
closed his eyes, and saw her lovelier than ever, 
dressed all in white, waiting for him with 
sweet concern in that peerless face. “Julia! 
Julia!” he cried with a loud heart-broken cry. 
The half-hour struck. At that he struggled, he 
writhed, he bounded: he made the very room 
shake, and lacerated his flesh; but that was all. 
No answer. No motion. No help. No hope. 
The perspiration rolled down his steaming body. 
The tears burst from his young eyes and ran down 
his cheeks. He sobbed, and sobbing almost 
choked, so tight were his linen bands upon his 
bursting bosom. He lay still exhausted. The 
clock ticked harshly on; the rest was silence. 


| With this miserable exception ; ever and anon the 
| vietim’s jammed body 


shuddered so terribly it 
shook and rattled the iron bedstead, and told of 
the storm within, the agony of the racked and all 


| foreboding soul. For then rolled over that young 


head hours of mortal anguish that no tongue of 
man can utter, nor pen can shadow. Chained 
sane amongst the mad ; on his wedding-day ; ex- 
pecting with tied hands the sinister acts of the 
soul-murderers who had the power to make their 
lie a truth! We can paint the body writhing 
vainly against its unjust bonds; but who can 
paint the leathing, agonised soul in a mental 
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Captain Dodd | oceasion to refer to them again. 


| 


| 
| 








We have no wish to indorse the accuracy 
of all Mr. Reade’s assertions. They will 
probably be the subject of active and bitter 
controversy, and we may very likely have 
In parts of 
his descriptions, such as that of Dr. Why- 
cherley, and in the portrait of Mrs. Arch- 
bold, the lady-superintendent of the asylum, 
Mr. Reade has, we think, exceeded the 
licence of novelists. However, the author 
has a truth to tell which he thinks ought to 
be told; and we cannot blame him if he tells 
it in its cruel, crude nakedness. ‘The Augean 
stables are not to be cleaned out with kid- 
glove-covered fingers. E. D. 





POEMS BY BUCHANAN AND LAN. 
CASTER. 





Undertones. By Robert Buchanan. (Moxon & 
Co.) 

Praeterita. By William Lancaster. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


HERE are few better indications of the 

existence of the poetical faculty than that 
genial sympathy which constitutes the writer 
an interpreter of natures remote from his 
own, or of the inarticulate language of the 
irrational or inanimate creation. Remark- 
able endowments of this kind, even more 
than the unquestionable vigour of his con- 
ceptions and of his diction, justify our high 
hopes of the author of ‘‘ Undertones.” Mr. 
Buchanan’s poetic sympathy is very intense, 
and the direction in which it is exerted 
evinces a faculty for going out of himself 
which broadly distinguishes him from the 
host of merely subjective rhymers. The 
central idea of his poetry is the interpreta- 
tion—under the veil of mythologic allegory— 
of the yearning and striving of some inferior 
nature, whose coarse clay a particle of Di- 
vinity, so to speak, agitates with infinite 
aspiration, and wall not suffer to remain at 
peace; so that, as one said who spoke from 
experience, ‘‘ spirit striveth with spirit, with 
groanings that cannot be uttered.” It is 
obvious that such a theme is one of universal 
human interest, and equally so that such a 
conflict of the material with the psychical 
affords ample scope for rhetorical energy, and 
the exhibition of picturesque contrasts of feel - 
ing. Mr. Buchanan possesses considerable 
oratorical and dramatic power, and, whatever 
exception may be taken to minor details, 
his treatment of the subjects most nearly 
approximating to the definition we have 
attempted to give, must be considered very 
satisfactory. ‘lo this cycle belong ‘‘ Ades,” 
‘* Pan,” ‘* Polypheme’s Passion,” and ‘‘ The 
Satyr.” Ades and Polyphemus respectively 
symbolize the soul’s yearning for the unat- 
tained good by their adoration of Persephone 
and Galatea. Thesatyr’s semi-bestial nature 
thrills to the soft influence of a star, while 
Pan (the conception, however, is borrowed 
from Victor Hugo) contrasts the simplicity 
and sincerity of earthly life with the super- 
cilious stateliness of the Olympians, and 
prophesies the downfall of the latter with an 
obscure but powerful utterance :— 


Not I alone, a sensible god, 

Shall keep these mispropoftions, worse than 

beast’s ; 
While woods and streams, and all that dwell 

therein, 
And merest flowers, and the starr’d coils of snakes, 
Yea, purblind mortal men, inhale from heaven 
Such dews as give them heavenly seemliness, 
Communicably lovely as the shapes 
That doze on high Olympus. 

Is it well ? 

Ye who compel the very clouds to forms 
Beauteous and mildly beauteous ere my rain 
Rends their white vestments into flowers to make 
My ul vales look lovely gods, great gods, 
I ye, is it well ?—Ye answer not. . 

















oo 
But Earth has answer'd, and all things that grow, 
All things that live, all things that feel or see 
The interchanges of the sun and moon ; 
And with a yearning palpable and dumb, 
Yet conscious of some glory yet unborn, 
Of some new wonder yet to come, I, Pan, 
Prophesy. 

In the time to come,—in years 
Across whose vast I wearily impel 





—-— 


These antient, blear’d, and humble-lidded eyes,— | 


Some law more strong than I, yet part of me, 

Some power more piteous, yet a part of me, 

Shall hurl ye from Olympus to the depths, 

And bruise ye back to that great darkness whence 

Ye blossom’d thick as flowers ; while I—I, Pan— 

The ancient haunting shadow of dim earths, 

Shall slough this form of beast, this wrinkled 
length, 

This hard integument of dark-brown skin, 

Yea, cast it from my feet as one who shakes 

A worthless garment off; and lo! beneath, 

Mild-featured manhood, manhood eminent, 

Subdued into the glory of a god, 

Sheer harmony of body and of soul, 

Wondrous, and inconceivably divine. 

This is a very fair example of Mr. Bucha- 
nan’s measured and sonorous eloquence. 
We add a fine specimen of his landscape, 
from ‘‘ Polypheme.” 


One summer-day, when earth and heaven rung 

With thunders, and the hissing lightning stung 

With forkéd meteor tongue 

The green smooth living ocean till it shriek’d— 

I stood aloft on Ztna’s horn and wreak’d 

My cruel humour witha monstrous glee : 

When, lo! from out the rainy void did flit 

Bright Iris, and with tremulous foot alit 

On this my mountain, touching even me 

With her faint glory : for a moment, she 

Paused shudd’ring high above me: then with 
fleet 

Footstep slid downward till she reached my feet : 

And there, with many-tinctured wings serene, 

She waved the seas to silence, and, beguiled 

By her mild message, the dark ocean smiled— 

A palpitating lapse of oily green, 

With silvery glimmers here and there between 

The shadows of the clouds that, dewy and mild, 

Parted and flutter’d :—-when, with radiant head 

Plunging among the bulbous mists, she fled. 

But, as the vapours fleam’d away, behold! 

1 saw far down upon the brown sea-strand 

A nymph who held aloft in pearly hand 

A white-tooth’d comb, and comb’d her locks of 
gold 

Over a dank and shipwreck’d sailor-lad,— 

On whose damp eyelids a faint radiance lay, 

Robb’d from some little homestead far away, 

Some silent hearth that wearily would wait 

For that faint smile which left it desolate, 

And hush itself and watch and yearn and pray. 

Oh! tenderly she comb’d her locks of gold 

Over that gently-sleeping sailor-lad, 

Stretch’d ’mid the purple dulse and rockweed 
cold; 

And all the while she sang a ditty sad. 


Assuredly, a vivid and grandiose picture, 
and the poem from which it is taken may be 
pronounced the author’s best. Mr. Buchanan 
generally rises with his subject, and never 
succeeds so well as when dealing with the 
colossal and Titanic, His conception of 
Polyphemus is, moreover, very fine, less 
artistic no doubt than that of Theocritus, 
but touching springs of pathos quite in- 
accessible to the Greek. He has evidently 
studied the Cyclops of Euripides with adyan- 
tage, and borrowed from it the excellent idea 
of bringing Silenus forward as a foil to the 
principal character. We haye the genuine 
spirit of the antique satyric drama in the 
drolleries of this oddly-assorted pair. How 
well the poet has entered into the rationale of 
sylvan life may be seen in a picture like this, 
vigorous and racy as the kindred delineations 
of a Poussin or a Caracci :-— 

Wheresoever I run, 
I drink strength from the sun; 
The wind stirs my veins 
With the leaves of the wood, 
The dews and the rains 
Mingle into my blood. 
I stop short 
In my sport, 
Panting, and cower, 
While the blue skies darken 
With a sunny shower ; 
And I lie and hearken, 
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In a balmy pain, 
To the tinkling clatter, 
Pitter, patter, 

Of the rain 
On the leaves close to me, 

And sweet thrills pass 
Thro’ and thro’ me, 

Till I tingle like grass. 
When lightning with noise 

Tears the wood’s green ceiling, 
When the black sky’s voice 

Is terribly pealing, 
I hide me, hide me, hide me, 

With wild averted face, 

Tn some terror-stricken place, 
While flowers and trees beside me, 

And every streamlet near, 
Darken, whirl, and wonder, 
Above, around, and under, 
And murmur back the thunder 

In a palpitating fear! 

The other poems are much inferior. ‘* Iris” 
‘‘Selene” are very feeble imitations of 





being much, except ‘‘ Pygmalion” and ‘‘ Fine | 


Weather on the Digentia.” The first of these 
is not devoid of fine lines, but is very prolix, 
and the obscurity of moral and exposition is 
not dispelled by the glare of metaphorical 
extravagance. Of the second, it is enough 
to say that it is Epicureanism made easy in 
a very clever imitation of Mr. Browning’s 
style put into the mouth of Horace, and that, 
of course, no felicity of execution can atone 
for the flagrant untruth of representation, 
It might not have been misplaced in the lips 
of a joliy, retired centurion; but the most 
elegant passage we can find in it, though 
truly poetical, is still sufficiently remote from 
the exquisite urbanity of Horace :— 
To-morrow may mingle, who knows, who knows, 
The Life that is Dream with the Death that is 
Sleep, 
And the grass that covers my last repose 
May make a sward where the lambkins leap 
Round a mild-eyed mellifluous musical boy 
Who pipes to his flock in a pastoral joys 
While the sun that is shining upon him there 
Draws silver threads thro’ his curly hair, 
And Time with long shadows stalks past the spot, 
And the Hours pass by, and he sees them not! 
Instead of moping and idly rueing it, 
Now, this is the pleasantest way of viewing it!— 
To think, when all is over and done, 
Of insensately feeling one’s way to the sun, 
Of being a part of the verdure that chases 
The mild west-wind into shady places, 
While one’s liver, warming the roots of a tree, 
Creeps upward and flutters delectably 
In the leaves that tremble and sigh and sing, 
And the breath bubbles up in a daisy ring, 
And the heart, mingling strangely with rains and 
snows, 
Bleeds up thro’ the turf in the blood of a rose. 
The last line is a mild specimen of the strained 
and hyperbolical metaphors which infest Mr. 
Buchanan’s pages. Uf phraseology is full 
of offence to a refined taste. Our readers 
have already seen his udbous mists, and must 
have felt gratified at their dispersion, eyen 
though accomplished by the incomprehensible 
process of ‘‘fleaming,”’ His very first couplet 
1s an example of superlative nonsense—‘‘ Io! 
the slow moon foaming thro’ fleecy mists of 
gloaming.’’ Amazed, amused, annoyed, we 
welter amid a chaos of flowery foams, cloudy 
curls, woolly silyer, blackening prayers, 
chambered delicacies, and milky fires. Many 
of the best similes are borrowed and spoiled; 
thus, Sir Walter Scott’s comparison of a 
darkly lustrous eye to a dewy violet suggests 
we know not what about eyes welling dark 
pansy thoughts from yeins that Cart like rest- 


| 








| 
| 


lesssnakes; and Mr. Arnold’s splendid picture, | 


“The deep-burnished foliage overhead 
Splintered the silver arrows of the moon,” 
has not become Mr. Buchanan’s property by 
reason of his haying transformed the arrows 
into lanees, and shivered them against a 
statue. Some of our younger poets seem to 
have proposed Keats’s faults equally with his 
beauties for their imitation—to think it neces- 
sary to begin where he began, instead of 
where he left off. Keats himself did not 


_ think so; he regarded the immature luxuri- 


ance of his earlier writings as a stage of 
imperfect development, through which it had 
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been necessary for himself to pass, but which 
need not long detain any disciple who really 
studied him with a wish to profit by his 
experience. We have no fear but that Mr. 
Buchanan will soon discard the affectations 
which never need have trammelled him ; our 
chief regret arises from the apprehension 
that they will cause him to be confounded 
with a set of writers with whom he has really 
little in common, and thus impede the recog~ 
nition fairly due to his yery remarkab 
abilities. 

Of the second writer before us we can 
truly say that he has earned our sincere re- 
spect. It is impossible to peruse his little 
volume without becoming conscious of the 
presence of a manly and earnest spirit, des- 
tined, we would hope, to a career of eminent 
usefulness, The man has our full sympathy ; 
the poet, we regret to say, is only tolerable 
when imitating Mr. Tennyson, the cadences 
of whose versification he frequently repeats 
with singular exactness. His copies are, 
however, relieved from the charge of servility 
by a certain asperity of thought and diction ; 
the total impression is sufficiently quaint, 


| like that of a print after Raphael engraved in 


the manner of Durer. ‘‘ Minos,” ‘‘ Saul,” 
‘* Semele,” are poems, of this stamp. The 
opening of the last-named displays the author 
at his best :— 


My sense is dull. The tremulous evening glows: 
The weeds of night coast: round her lucid edge, 
Yoked under bulks of tributary cloud. 

The leaves are shaken on the forest flowers, 

And silent as the silence of a shrine 

Lies a great power of sunset on the groves. 
Grayly the fingered shadows dwell between 

The reaching chestnut branches. Gray the mask 
Of twilight, and the bleak unmellow speed 

Of blindness on the visage of fresh hills. 


My soul is melted in pale aching dreams ; 

I feign some nearing issue in new time, 

On which I wait, for which I think and move: 

A haunting drift that guides me by a glimpse 

To lovely things and meteor affluence. 

I wander in my silence, incomplete. 

My lonely feet are dew’d in chilly flowers, 

And I am full of fever and alone— 

The cup without its acorn, the brook bed 

Dry of its stréam, the chalice ebb’d of wine, 

The deep night listening for its rising morn, 

The droughty plain that sees the rain-cloud pause 
And hears the falling drift sing towards its breast. 
The voice of dreams is sweet upon my brain, 

Has fed me on thin comfort many a day, 

Since all'my mind was tender, and a child 

Rich in the girlish impulse of ripe dreams 

I threw my song upon the wind, or pored 

On all this glorious nature and its blaze 
Ineffable, enormous. 


When the writer does not avowedly imitate 
the Laureate, he is as crude and harsh as the 
berries in ‘‘ Lycidas.”” We cannot advise 
him to waste further pains in the endeayour 
to become a poet, but trust that he will 
shortly find some more effective method of 
manifesting those fine qualities of mind and 
heart which, like embers covered up, glow 
warmly beneath thesuperincumbent obscurity 
and frigidity of his verse. 








THE CODEX SINAITICUS. 


A full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the 
Received Text of the New Testament : to which 
is prefixed a Critical Introduction. By Fre- 
derick H. Serivener, M.A., Rector of St. Gerran’s, 
Cornwall. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. ; 
London : Bell and Daldy.) 


\ HEN Professor Tischendorf, at the end 
of last year, published his splendid 
edition of the Codex Sinaiticus in fac-simile 


| type, if was felt at once that the extreme 
' costlinees of the work and the limited number 


of the copies which were for sale would put 
it out of the power of private students to 


‘avail themselves of the advantages of this 





| important contribution to Biblica! criticism. 


The publication of the New Testament poer- 
tion by itself in ordinary Greek type made 
the work available to a much larger number 
of readers; but there were still many to 
whom it was inaccessible. Mr. Scrivener 
has now placed the results of Tischendorf’s 
diseovery within the reach of all, in a eharm- 
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ing little volume, which ought to form a 
companion to the Greek Testament in the 
library of every Biblical student. It com- 
prises, as he tells us in the advertisement, a 
collation, as full and exact as his ‘‘ best pains 
could make it, of the text of Stephens’ 
Greek Testament of 1550, as reprinted in the 
series of ‘Cambridge Texts’ (1862), with 
Tischendorf’s larger and smaller editions of 
the Codex Sinaiticus, compared with each 
other and with his Wotitia Editionis Cod. 
Bibl. Sinait.”” Mr. Scrivener’s known accur- 
acy and care as an editor are a sufficient 
guarantee for the fidelity with which he has 
performed this part of his task. His close 
comparison of the fac-simile reprint with the 
lithograph fac-similes, and of the larger with 
the smaller edition, has enabled him to give 
at the end of his work two lists of errata, the 
one in the text of the two editions, the other 
in the annotations. Prefixed to the ‘‘ Col- 
lation” are 72 pages of Introduction, giving 
an account of the discovery and publication 
of the Codex Sinaiticus, and a paleeographical 
description of the MS.; examining the in- 
ternal character of its text, and finally dis- 


, cussing the question, ‘‘ Was the Codex Sinai- 


ticus written by Constantine Simonides ?” 
It is scarcely necessary to add that Mr. 
Scrivener answers his own question with a de- 
cided negative, for which he /., most grave 
and substantial reasons. His arguments, 
when it is remembered to whom they are 
addressed, are almost as grotesque in their 
gravity as would be the attempt to prove to a 
madman by logical reasoning that his hallu- 
cinations were unreal. He has shown that 
Simonides did not write the Codex Sinaiticus, 
because he could not by any possibility have 
done so. 

Mr. Scrivener has combined in his Intro- 
duction the essential portions of Tischendorf’s 
‘* Prolegomena”’ with the results of his own 
experience of ancient Biblical MSS., and the 
combination abounds with points of interest. 
The history of the discovery of the Codex 
Sinaiticus has now been before the world for 
some time, and forms a remarkable chapter 
in what may be termed the romance of 
Archeology. In the year 1844 Professor 
Tischendorf brought home from the East 
forty-three leaves of a very ancient Greek 
MS. of the Old Testament, which were 
deposited in the Library of the University of 
Leipzig, and published in 1846, under the 
hey > of the King of Saxony, as the 
Codex Friderico-Augustanus. It was ob- 
served at the time of their publication that 
no account was given of the manner in which 
they were obtained, or of the place where 
they were found. On both these points 
Tischendorf observed the profoundest silence. 
It will be seen that he had good reasons for 
doing so. The genuineness of the MS. was 
never for a moment doubted. It now appears, 
from the account given by Tischendorf in his 
‘* Notitia,” that he found it on his first visit 
to the Convent of St. Catharine on Mount 
Sinai in May 1844. The ancient writing 
caught his eye among some loose leaves 
which had become separated from the body 
of the volume to which they belonged, and 
were thrown aside into a basket as useless. 
These leaves proved to be a portion of the 
LXX., and the monks were easily prevailed 
upon to part with them. But, when Tischen- 
dorf begged for a much larger mass of what 
evidently formed part of the same book, he 
was refused, and was obliged to content him- 
self with copying one page (not “leaf,” as 
Mr. Scrivener says), containing the end of 
Isaiah and the beginning of Jeremiah, which 
he published in his ‘‘Monumenta Sacra 
Inedita,” vol. i., in 1855. On leaving the 
convent he commended the MS. which he 
was unable to obtairi to the care of the 
monks, and came back to Europe holding 
his peace. In 1845 the MS. was seen by the 
Russian Archimandrite Porphyrius Uspenski, 
who has since attacked it as unorthodox and 
the work of a heretic scribe. When Tisch- 
endorf, in 1853, again visited the Convent 
of St. Catharine, he sought in vain for the 
treasure which he had so carefull ded 
from the impertinent curiosity of Riarsoe. 





It was nowhere to be seen; and he came 
away with the full conviction that it had 
been carried off by some more fortunate 
traveller, and that in due time it would 
make its appearance in the West. When, 
therefore, he published, in 1855, the page 
of Isaiah at Jeremiah already referred 
to, he at the same time claimed to be the 
first discoverer of the entire MS. By the 
time of his third visit to Mount Sinai, in Feb- 
ruary 1859, he had entirely given up all hopes 
of recovering the lost treasure. The chief 
object of his journey thither was to negotiate 
for the purchase of another MS., on which 
the monks set an extravagant value. Though 
disappointed in this, he was more than re- 
warded for his disappointment by the acci- 
dental discovery of the missing reliques, 
which he had seen for the first time fifteen 

ears before. The whole story is so full of 
interest that it can only be told in Tischen- 
dorf’s own words. e had brought with 
him some copies of his Leipzig editions of the 
Greek texts of the Old and New Testaments, 
which he presented to the convent, and, while 
walking with the ceconomus in the afternoon 
of the 4th of February, the conversation 
turned upon these books, and especially upon 
the text of Old Testament. 


“ After our return to the convent,” says Tisch- 
endorf, “in the evening twilight, the ceconomus 
invited me into his cell to take some refreshment. 
While we were occupied with this, he remarked 
that he, too, had here a Septuagint, and brought 
forth out of a corner of the apartment a manuscript 
wrapped up in a red cloth, which he placed before 
me on the table. I opened the cloth, and saw, to 
my greatest astonishment, lying before my eyes, 
those precious reliques which in 1844 I had taken 
out of the fatal basket. The bulk of the leaves 
which lay before me, for they were without a bind- 
ing, showed at once that they were by no means 
limited to those fragments of the Old Testament. 
A hasty turning over of the leaves increased my 
astonishment, for I observed the beginning and 
end of the New Testament, and even the Epistle 
of Barnabas. Besides the economus, other brethren 
of the convent were standing round me; _ they 
were witnesses of my joyful surprise, but could 
with difficulty comprehend what was going on.” 


The good brethren must have stared indeed 
to see a sober, respectable-looking Frank 
from the far-west going into raptures over a 
bundle of musty parchments, blurred and 
yellow with age. Romantic asthe story may 
appear, it is fully paralleled by the narrative 
ven by Canon Cureton in the preface to his 
edition of the Festal Letters of Athanasius, 
setting forth how two portions of a Syriac 
MS., after being separated in the Nitrian 
desert, met again eighteen years later in the 
manuscript-room of the British Museum. 
But to return to the Codex Sinaiticus. 
We pass over the account given by Tischen- 
dorf of the manner in which the MS. became 
the property of the Emperor of Russia, for 
the simple reason that he does not satis- 
factorily explain this transaction. It appears 
to have been of the nature of a ‘‘ conveyance.” 
The MS. is written upon what, for the want 
of a better term, we must call ‘‘ vellum,” 
though it was probably the skin of antelopes 
or asses. Its size is so large that each sheet 
of two leaves required one skin. It was 
written in quires, consisting for the most part 
of four sheets or eight leaves, though quires 
of six, four, and even two leaves also occur at 
the end of sections, for the following reason. 
It ap to have been the custom at one 
period for the scribes to end a section (e. g., 
the Pentateuch) with the last leaf of a quire, 
and hence it happens that the last quire of a 
section or series of books isa quire of varying 
size, according to the quantity of matter 
which it is wanted to contain. Thus we find, 
in the Codex Sinaiticus, a short quire of four 
leaves ends the ist book of Maccabees, so 
that the 4th book of Maccabees, which was 
unquestionably ‘‘ apocryphal,” was kept dis- 
tinct from the books of Tobit, Judith, and 
1 Mace. which preceded it and were only “‘dis- 
puted.” So, again, the 58th quire, which ends 
the minor prophets and concludes a section, 
has only six leaves. The same is the case 
with regard to the 80th quire, which ends 
the Gospels. But the most remarkable in- 
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Stance 3s found in the 90th and 91st quires, 
which contain the end of the Epistle of 
Barnabas. It seems as if the scribe, on 
beginning the 90th quire, supposed that he 
had cnly material enough to fill six leaves; 
and accordingly the 90th quire consisted only 
of six leaves. But he found that these were 
not enough, and he had to take two leaves 
more; the 91st quire therefore consists of two 
leaves only. The Epistle of Barnabas ends 
on the last leaf of a quire because the Shep- 
herd of Hermas which follows belongs to 
a different section, standing in the same rela- 
tion to Barnabas as in the historical books 
IV. Mace. stands to I. Macc. This appears to 
explain the phenomenon of the occurence of 
two short quires at the end of Barnabas 
better than the supposition of Tischendorf 
and Mr. Scrivener, that the six leaves which 
are wanted to make the 91st quire per- 
fect were originally occupied by some one of 
the books mentioned in Eusebius and the 
Claromontane list—that is, either by the 
Epistle of Clement, the Acts of Paul, or the 
Revelation of Peter. This law of arrange- 
ment of quires brings to light an important 
fact, that, at the time the Codex Sinaiticus 
was written, the Epistle of Barnabas was 
considered to belong to the same category as 
the Revelation. The Revelation ends in the 
first column of a page, and the Epistle of 
Barnabas begins in the next column, there 
being no such break as that which separates 
the Gospels from the Pauline Epistles, or the 
Epistle of Barnabas from Hermas. This may 
have some influence in deciding the age of 
the MS. It must have been written at a 
time when the Revelation and the Epistle of 
Barnabas were considered as holding the 
same position with regard to the rest of the 
canon. Of the 92 or 93 quires of which the 
MS. originally consisted, the first 33 and the 
first 7 leaves of the 34th are entirely lost. 
The last leaf of quire 34 is in Codex Sinaiticus : 

uires 35, 36, and three leaves of 37 are in 

od. Frid.-Augustanus. The last five leaves 
of 37 and quires 38-46 are in the Codex 
Sinaiticus, except one leaf of quire 38, which 
is lost. Quires 47-49 are in the Codex 
Frid.-Augustanus: 50-56, containing Hosea, 
Amos, and Micah, are lost. The rest, from 
57 to the end, are in the Codex Sinaiticus. 
Besides these, the Archimandrite Porphyrius 
brought home the greater part of a leaf out of 
the middle of Genesis and some shreds of 
Numbers v., vi., vul., which had done duty 
for centuries as the covers of other books. 
In all probability the MS. originally formed 
four volumes—the first containing the Octa- 
teuch; the second, the historical books; the 
third, the poetical books ; and the fourth the 
New Testament. 

For a minute and most interesting discus- 
sion of the points by which the Codex Sinai- 
ticus is distinguished, and which mark its 
antiquity, we must refer to Mr. Scrivener’s 
Introduction. We can only give his con- 
clusion—and this, it must be remembered, is 
the conclusion of one who has had greater 
acquaintance with MSS. of the New Testa- 
ment, and therefore has surer grounds for 
his opinion, than most Englishmen. 

The singularly fine quality and venerable ap- 
pearance of the vellum—the fact that it is the 
only known manuscript containing eight columns 
on the open leaf, as if in imitation of the older 
rolled hooks—the very simple, yet graceful shape 
of the uncial characters, the rare occurrence even 
of a single point for a stop, the total lack of 
capital letters, all these particulars closely resem- 
bling the Herculanean papyri—the brevity of the 
titles and subscriptions, and some of these, too, 
by a second hand—the absence of the larger 
chapters and their titles of contents—the pre- 
sence, on the other hand, of the Ammonian sec- 
tions and Eusebian canons in the Gospels and of 
the Vatican chapters in the Acts—the unusual 
order of the books of the N. T., especially of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews—the presence of the 
works of Barnabas and Hermas, as a portion of 
canonical Scripture—the various corrections the 
primitive text has undergone from ten or more 
different hands, with inks of many various 
shades, in different ages, yet nearly all before 
breathings and accents came into common use— 
above all, the peculiar character of the original 
text itself, which is of the most ancient type, 
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thoroughly independent in its general current, 
often standing quite alone; ... all these facts... 
persuade us by their accumulated influence that 
our manuscript is inferior to no copy yet known 
(hardly excepting the Cod. Vaticanus itself), 
whether in age or critical value. 


Mr. Scrivener discusses very fully the 
question of the number of scribes employed 
upon the MS., and, for the illustration of this 
part of the Introduction, it is accompanied by 
two carefully-executed pages of fac-similes. 








HANNAW’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


The Relation between the Divine and Human 
Elements in Holy Scripture. (Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1863.) By J. Hannah, D.C.L. 
(Murray.) 

i all that relates to tone and temper Dr. 

Hannah’s Lectures are most satisfactory. 

Writing upon a subject which has been dis- 
honoured by much rash dogmatism and much 
intemperance of language, Dr. Hannah has 
preserved throughout his discourses the man- 
ner of ascholar and a Christian. The side 
he takes with regard to the inspiration of 
Scripture is professedly that of conservative 
orthodoxy; but he is courteous and concilia- 
tory towards those from whom he differs, and 
evidently desirous of dealing fairly with diffi- 
culties. Dr. Hannah seeks to commend his 
own views as reasonable rather than to im- 
pose them as authoritative ; and we thank- 
fully recognise an entire absenco of the offen- 
sive practice of driving opponents into a 
corner, by offering them the dilemma of 
acquiescence or infidelity. It is clear from 
the notes, with a formidable array of which 
these Bampton Lectures according to custom 
are reinforced, that Dr. Hannah’s reading 
is wide and catholic, and that he carries with 
him no mental Index Expurgatorius. 

The discussion of the nature of the inspired 

Scriptures in such a spirit is of itself an ad- 
vantage to the Church at the present crisis ; 
and on some special questions Dr. Hannah’s 
solutions are well worked out. But it will 
scarcely be felt that much light is thrown by 
these Lectures upon the general problem 
with which they are concerned. The mode 
of treatment adopted is logical to excess ; 
but the investigation is loosely attached to 
the real heart of the matter, and Dr. Hannah 
is not free fromthe fault of assuming just 
what was to be proved. On the whole, the 
aeage analysis in which the Lecturer de- 
ights tends rather to confuse than to clear 
up the apprehensions of the reader, and the 
effort required to follow the arguments, ex- 
pressed as they are in a stilted pulpit style, 
does not always seem to be rewarded. 

Proceeding from the first in an analytical 
method, Dr. Hannah takes Holy Scripture 
as a complex whole, and resolves it primarily 
into two elements, the Divine and the 
Human. The preference of such a way of 
investigating the Scriptures to a historical 
method is somewhat unpromising, and we by 
no means become reconciled by Dr. Hannah’s 
treatment to this theory of the two elements. 
We ought to say at once that our author ex- 
pressly declines to separate Scripture into two 

ortions, one Divine and the other human. 
t is a part of his theory that such a separa- 
tion is impossible. He holds that in every 
book and chapter the Divine element and the 
human element are both completely present. 
But he regards the two elements, though they 
are combined in the result, as distinguishable 
in thought; and he presents ‘‘ Holy Scrip- 
ture” to us as an entity composed of these 
two elements, in some such way as the Divine 
and the human are united in the Person of 
our Lord. This analogy is a tempting one, 
and it is startling to perceive, from Dr. Han- 
nah’s notes, how wide an acceptance it is now 
obtaining. The Word of God written, it is 
said, is like the Word of God in the flesh, 
perfectly Divine, and at the same time per- 
fectly human. Such a view illustrates the 
danger of using the phrase the Word of God, 
as synonymous with the Bible. The older 
theologians, and still more the writers of the 
sacred books, would have been shocked by 
such a statement. Let the reader consider | 





| 





how the theory of the two elements is ap- 
plied toScripture. First as to the ‘‘ human” 
element. The use of this, is to represent all 
the imperfections which are to be met with 
in Scripture. Various degrees of imperfec- 
tion are allowed by various writers; but to 
whatever degree imperfection is supposed to 
exist, it is put down to the human element. 
This recollection should surely make us cau- 
tious in identifying the humanity of Scrip- 
ture with the humanity of the Son of God. 
But, apart from this comparison, it is an 
injury to the ‘‘ human element” in Scripture 
to use it as another term for imperfection. It 
is a fundamentally misleading notion to speak 
of the human as equivalent to non-Divine, 
and of the Divine as equivalent to non- 
human. Weare practically restrained from 


_applying such a principle of analysis to our 


Lord’s Person, but there is no similar pro- 


| tection from the application of it to Scripture. 


| 
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And the tendency of it is to exclude from our 
account just what is most precious in the 
sacred writings. The Divine is narrowed 
and injured just as much as the human. 
The essence of Divinity is not that which is 
superhuman, but that which is most human. 
If this seems doubtful to any one, let him 
think of Love, and of what St. Paul says of 
the superiority of Love to the power of work- 
ing miracles. The forgetfulness of this truth 
betrays Dr. Hannah into a direct contradic- 
tion of St. Paul. After speaking in the very 
words of the 1st Ep. to the Corinthians of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit Himself, he adds, 
‘In the early Church there were other gifts 
of a still loftier and rarer character; gifts 
which enabled men to work miracles, and to 
speak with tongues, and to exercise many 
other wonderful powers” (p. 17). ‘‘ Rarer,” 
certainly: but not ‘‘loftier,’’ unless St. Paul 
was wrong when he said, ‘‘And yet shew I 
unto you a more excellent way.” 

It is a most unfortunate, and certainly a 
most unscriptural habit, to think of the 
Divine as meaning the extraordinary or the 
miraculous ; and no sound view of Scripture 
can be built upon such a hypothesis. Dr. 
Hannah’s desire to recognise an element. in 
Scripture which is Divine and not human, 
leads him to make much of the duplex sensus 
of the sacred writings, or of that class of 
meanings which, not being those of the wri- 
ters themselves, have been attributed to their 
words. Our author is so little of an enthusiast 
that he would scarcely recognise any autho- 
rity below that of the New Testament as 
competent to affix a secondary sense to any 
words of Scripture; and it therefore follows 
that this mark of the Divine element is hardly 
to be traced in the New Testament at all. 
The duplex sensus given in the New Testa- 
ment to numerous passages from the Old 
Testament formsadiflicult and delicate ques- 
tion which has received various explana- 
tions ; but that a series of quotations which 
have constituted an acknowledged difficulty, 
and of which Dr. Hannah’s leading example 
is St. Paul’s interpretation of the story of 
Hagar, should be appealed to as the most 
conspicuous evidence of the perfect Divinity 
of the Scriptures, is enough to inspire a doubt 
of the principle which is thus illustrated. The 
inveterate tendency to separate the Divine 
from the human is sure to lead, not to the 
exaltation, but to the degradation, of the 
Divine. 

‘‘How then,” people ask, ‘‘ are the sacred 
writings to be distinguished from other 
books?” ‘‘ What,” inquires the logician, 
‘is their differentia?” The difficulties met 
with in attempting to answer this question, 
appear to be quite insuperable. Dr. Hannah’s 
reply comes to little more than this, That 
the Scriptures, as containing a Revelation, 
must be more inspired than other books; and 
that it is therefore due to their character, 
suitable to their ‘‘decorum,”’ that they should 


have less imperfection than other books. We | 








Church, received by us from ourfathers. What 
other characteristics this collection, or any 
book of it, possesses, we may patiently and 
reverently trace, without feeling bound 
to show that in such characteristics no other 
book has a share.” When we_ look into the 
Biblical writings themselves, and into their 
history, we discover no symptoms of any such 
differentia as Dr. Hannah and others require. 
Dr. Hannah assumes, as so many other 
persons do, that the Revelation of God which 
we recognise in the Scriptures was given 
primarily in a written form; that Divine 
truth was supernaturally conveyed in docu- 
ments, supernaturally sounsalied to men like 
the Book of Mormon. But there is no trace 
of anything of thekind. The writings which 
compose our two sacred volumes have all the 
form of natural literature. The books called 
the Scriptures of the New Covenant are, to 
all appearance, a selection from the varied 
literature of the Christian Church during the 
latter half of the first century. The Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament are a selection 
from the literature of the Hebrew people 
from the time of Moses to that of Malachi or 
Daniel. ‘The books which have most of the 
character of a supernatural communication, 
—the Apocalyptic writings,—only profess to 
be records of visions, not themselves super- 
natural compositions. ‘lo judge from them- 
selves, the Scriptures are the literary flower 
of a Divine life, of Divincly-inspired thought. 
The worth and sacredness of the written 
records depend wholly upon the ante- 
cedent worth and sacredness of the life 
and thought of the age and the com- 
munity from which they sprang. And 
there is no greater wonder connected with 
these wonderful writings than the fact which 
they evidently imply, that there was once a 
human life going on upon this earth, in 
which the letters of a Paul, the prophecies of 
an Isaiah, the lyrics of a David, were as 
genuine elements as the Episcopal Charge, 


_the novel, the parliamentary oration, of 


to-day are in our own life. 
An « priori assumption of infallibility, 
therefore, in our sacred writings is a purely 
gratuitous embarrassment. ‘They may be 
free from efror, but there is no ground for 
assuming that they must be. Dr. Hannah 
says, ‘‘ Whatever may be the relation between 
Scripture and science, it is clear that on all 
such subjects as fall within its proper pro- 
vince, the voice of Scripture must be con- 
sistent and uniform; for a trumpet which 
gave an uncertain sound could never be the 
instrument of God.” This is a specimen of 
the @ priori assumptions which yitiate the 
most well-meant discussions of the nature of 
Holy Scripture. The question is settled 
before you examine it. But what an utterly 
untrue premiss this is, that a trumpet giving 
an uncertain sound can never be an instru- 
ment of God! Is not the Bampton Lecturer 
himself an instrument of God? Was not 
Luther, was not St. Augustine, was not St. 
Paul, an instrument of God? Yet there is 
no difficulty in admitting a want of unifor- 
mity in the voices of chosen instruments like 
these. And there is hardly a shadow of pre- 
tence for maintaining that the writings of 
St. John or St. Paul,—that portion of their 
writings which is included in the canon,— 
were supposed by the writers themselves or 
by their neighbours to be separated by any 
differentia from the other utterances of the 
same inspired men. St. Paul, for example, 
wrote scores, if not hundreds, of letters; and 
there is no reason to suppose that he was 
conscious of ‘‘a fundamental difference” be- 
tween his extant Epistles and those which 
have been lost. To usitis asufficient differ- 
entia, that God caused some to be collected 
and preserved, and allowed the others to 
erish. When the canon of Scripture has 
fon established as it has been, it is a mere 
self-imposition of dialectical fetters to say 


might escape from most of the difficulties | with Dr. Hannah, “It. is of the: canon of 


and from the ignominy of this kindof answer, 
if we were content with the language of the 


| 


Scripture thus established that we claim to 
uphold a peculiar inspiration, which differs 


Church of England, so as to say, “‘The dif- | fandamentally from every other mode of the 
JSerentia of the sacred yolume as a whole is | Divine Presence to which the same name can 
that it is the sacred volume of the Christian | be given” (p. 22), 
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There appears to be nothing in the Scrip- 
tures themselves, nothing in the principle of 
canonicity, which forbids us to believe that 
the Te Deum is as full of Divine inspiration 
as the Song of Solomon, that the Imitation 
of Christ is ag infallible as the Book of Eccle- 
siastes. But the genuine — and glory 
of Holy Scripture are not likely to suffer in 
our eyes, if we give both the Revelation and 
the Inspiration which we recognise in it an 





antecedent place in the spiritual life of which 
the sacred books are the lasting embodiment. | 
The honour of the Bible will then rest upon | 
two grounds,—the acknowledgment of the | 
fact that certain generations of mankind were | 
the subjects of a peculiar Divine calling, 2nd | 


neglected to insure, comes to tell him the 
news, hoping to be useful; he offers to go 
back to Havre with Bruel and his daughter 
Andrée, to meet the creditors, and to look 
over the accounts, but he is prevented by 
unforeseen circumstances. A young man 
called Olivier, to whom he is fondly attached 
(nobody knows why), and whom he has 
brought up, mects him at the house of 
Bruel’s sister-in-law, Madame Gervais, who 
has been poorly, and has called in Olivier as 
a doctor. Olivier is in love with Andrée, and 
believes that she is very rich; he dares not 
venture to make his love known for fear of 
being despised, but wants to get rich at any 
cost. He has resolved to borrow twenty 


the acknowledgment of a Divine Providence | thousand francs, and to play until he wins a 
which guided the collection of the sacred | fortune; if fortune does not smile upon him, 


writings. If the people of Israel were a 
chosen people, and God was really with | 
Moses, with David, with the prophets, the | 
Old Testament must be eternally and uni- | 
versally precious. If Jesus Christ was truly 
the Son of God, and the Church the creation 
of the Spirit of God, then the volume of the 
New Testament must hold a place in the 
education of the world to which it would be 
ridiculous indeed for any other writings to | 


aspire. J. Li. D. 





THREE NEW FRENCH PLAYS. 


Jean Baudry. By Auguste Vacquerie. (Paris: 
 Pagnerre éditeur.) 
Montjoye. By Octave Feuillet, de 1’ Académie 
Frangaise. (Paris: Michel Lévy fréres.) 
Les Indifférents. By Adolphe Belot. (Paris: 
Michel Lévy fréres.) 
VOR some years past the most renowned 
French authors have applied their talent 
to play-writing. They have been successful ; 
and the result, most satisfactory to mention, 
is that, in going to the principal theatres in 
Paris, we can listen to the best prose and 
verse, interpreted intelligently by well- 
schooled actors. Of course we allude now | 
to the higher kind of plays, for there will | 
always be plenty of fiertes and melodramas, | 
with clouds and wands, swords and poisons, | 
making up for their literary deficiency ; but, | 
as they afford an attractive beginning for the | 
people, they have their use. 
Of the three plays at the head of this | 





he will commit suicide. In a moment of 
despair he avows his plan to Jean Baudry, 


who tries in vain to dissuade him from 


fulfilling it, and who remains with him when 
he sees that his presence is necessary to 
strengthen the weak man, although his 
friendship for Bruel and his untold love for 
Andrée make him long to follow them. 


| However, the sense of duty is louder than 


friendship and love, and Jean Baudry re- 


| mains to prevent a dishonourable action. 


In the second act, Bruel, now at Havre, 
looks over his accounts with his daughter, 
and finds a deficit of 200,009 frances; the 
creditors are waiting outside—they are come 
to fetch their money. ‘The ruined man 
cannot gather sufficient.courage to receive 


them, and his sufferings are aggravated by 


thinking that his friend Jean Baudry, who 
offered to come with him, has abandoned 
him. Like all unhappy men, he loses his 
former confidence. Andrée at last prevails 
upon him to receive the creditors who are 
waiting. One of them has forced his way 
into the room where Bruel and his daughter 
are; they both ask for time, during which it 
is their intention to work and pay as much 
as they can. The man Gagneux won’t hear 
about that, and threatens to make Bruel bank- 
rupt, when Jean Baudry comes in, and offers 
his fortune to his friend. Bruel refuses, and 


/at last Jean Baudry asks him whether he 


would accept it from a son-in-law. Then 
Andrée, who understands him, sacrifices her 
love for Olivier to her duty towards her 


article we place first ‘‘Jean Baudry,” by | father, and says, ‘Mon pére, je vous 


Auguste Vacquerie (as we say in }rench, | 
‘4 tout seigneur tout honneur’”’); second, | 
** Montjoye,” by Octave Feuillet, de l’Aca- 


demande de me laisser épouser Monsieur 
Baudry.” But, as soon as this marriage is 
arranged, Olivier, having returned from 


démie Francaise; and last, ‘‘ Les Indiffé- | Paris, begs to see Andrée. He knows that 


rents,’ by Adolphe Belot. 
‘a tout seigneur tout honneur ”’ in speaking | 
about Auguste Vacquerie, in spite of the | 
title of academician which now decorates the 
name of Octave Feuillet; but, alas! the 
public taste is not always in perfect harmony 
with that of the Academy, and in this case 
the author of ‘‘Jean Baudry” is as much 
above that of ‘‘ Montjoye ”’ as an academician 
ought to be above an ordinary writer. 

‘We believe that it is to Ponsard that we owe 
the first examples, in modern French plays, 
of quiet studies of modern customs, satires 
against money-worship, and the attempts at 
pathos with every-day incidents and emo- 
tions. Some authors fail altogether in trying 
to follow this line; some lack the necessary 
moderation, and overreach the point in giving 
us caricatures instead of careful studies ;— 
amongst those Adolphe Belot must be placed 


for this time with his ‘‘ Indifférents.”” Some | 


other writers, with a great deal of imagina- 
tion, court success with theatrical tricks 
and the exaggerated display of a character, 
such as Montjoye, by Octave Feuillet. But 


there are a few talents complete enough to | 


venture upon a simple play with natural 
characters, plot without striking situations, 
and total absence of artful contrivances to 
bring about applause. Few are the plays 
which can be read with pleasure, but amongst 
these is ‘“‘Jean Baudry,” and amongst the 
best dramatic authors of the day Auguste 
Vacquerie. 

Jean Baudry is a man, forty-six years 
old, who, in ang that his friend Bruel is 





ruined by the loss of a ship that a clerk had 


We have said | her father is ruined, and comes full of hope 


to tell her what he dared not say before ; but 
she checks him immediately by saying that 
she is going to be married. 

At the third act, Jean Baudry is so happy 
that} he talks about nothing but his mar- 
riage, and inflicts, unconsciously, tortures 
upon Olivier, who, hardly master of himself, 
and full of jealousy, drinks raw brandy, 
leaves untouched a cup of coffee poured out 
by Andrée, and at last crushes his glass 
between his fingers when asked by Jean 
Baudry ‘‘Et vous, étes-vous heureux ... . 
témoin ?’ Andrée, who has observed all 
this, begs him to go away, and he promises 
todo so. He tells Jean Baudry that he is 
obliged to go to Paris, and cannot remain 
for his marriage; then Jean Baudry believes 
that Olivier has been sent away by Andrée, 
whom he has offended ; he tries to find: some 
excuse for the unknown fault, and at last, 
thinking that Andrée will be more for- 
giving if he tells her Olivier’s story, 

e begins to say that, one night as 
he was walking in the streets, he felt some- 
thing in his pocket, turned back suddenly, 
and saw a poor little wretch, in rags and bare- 
footed, who had stolen his portfolio. The 
child looked intelligent; Jean Baudry was 
not married ; he took the child with him, and 
tried by love, education, and perseverance to 
turn the little thief into an honest man. This 

h of Jean Baudry is so beautiful in its 
simplicity that we shall quote the end. 


Tl n’a pas éfé trds-commode a élever (speaking 
about Olivier) ; ses premiéres années s’échappaient 
toujours; mais je ne me suis pas Vevuegk J’ai 
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réussi! Le fond était excellent. Vous le voyez 
maintenant. <A Paris, lorsqu’on le demande dans 
deux maisons, il va d’abord dans la plus pauvre. 
Il n’a peur de rien. Vous savez ce quila été dans 
l’épidémie. ‘Tous les courages! quelqu’un ayant 
parlé légérement de moi devant lui, il s’est battu 
pour moi. Et une intelligence si rapide! Iladu 
talent. Avez-vousluson livre? Iln’a plus qu'une 
crise a traverser, mais elle sera redoutable. Quant 
il aimera ce sera avec la fougue et l’emportement 
de sa nature. C'est alors que je lui serai néces- 
saire. Je n’aurai vraiment achevé ma tache 
qu’aprés l’avoir marié. Oh! j’y pense souvent. 
Pauvre Olivier! plus j’ai fait — lui, plus il me 
semble que je lui dois. Ah! l’on s’attache bien 
plus par les services qu’on rend que par ceux 
qu’on regoit. Eh bien! oui, je lui suis reconnais- 
sant de ce que j'ai fait pour lui. Votre pére me 
demandait pourquoi je l’aimais tant? vous voyez 
mon motif. C’est ma création, c’est un homme 
que j’ai fait, c’est une vertu quej’ai commencée et que 
je veux finir. Pourquoi je l’aime comme mon fils ? 
parceque c’est mon fils : je suis le pére de son ame! 


Jean Baudry begins to guess the truth, when, 
after all his entreaties, Andrée refuses to ask 
Olivier to stay; and at last he contrives to be 
sure of it in telling Madame Gervais, who 
arrives from a journey— 

Madame, Monsieur Bruel va revenir; en son 
absence permettez-moi de yous présenter le mari 
de Mademoiselle Andrée. 

Madame Gervais understands that he means 
Olivier, who is just opening the door, and 
exclaims— 

Je le savais bien, mdi, que vous aimiez Andrée ! 
Jean Baudry then tells Olivier that he himself 
thinks it necessary that he should go to Paris. 
Olivier feels that he is turned out, and tells 
Andrée that he will sec her that yery night 
before he goes. 

In the fourth act, Andrée, frightened by 
Olivier, tries to prevent his coming by locking 
the front door; for that she endeavours to 
get the key from Jean Baudry, under pretext 
that she is afraid of robbers; he at once 
foresees who is coming, sends Andrée up- 
stairs, and comes out of her room when 
Olivier insists upon being admitted. Jean 
Baudry, until then so kind and forgiving, 
becomes severe and hard; he regrets every- 
thing that he has done for Olivier, and says 
that all his efforts have been unavailing; he 
had found, ten years ago, a thief trying to 
steal at night, and now he finds a thief in 
the house opened to him. Olivier says that 
he deserves it all, hates himself, and will 
renounce everything given him by the kind- 
ness of Jean Baudry; as to his education, he 
will efface it and return to his old life; he 
sees that he deserves a punishment, and will 
submit to it. 

Jean Baudry, left alone, thinks about 
Andrée, and is forced to acknowledge that 
she loves Olivier; as usual, he sacrifices 
everything to duty, calls together Andrée, 
Bruel, and Olivier, tells them that he, Jean 
Baudry, and Olivier, both love Andrée, that 
one of them is to go, and begs Andrée to 
shake hands with the one that is going. 
Andrée shakes hands with Olivier, but Jean 
Baudry tells her that she is mistaken, for it 
is he who is going. Olivier refuses this new 
sacrifice; and, when the servant comes to say 
that it is time for the packet, Olivier rushes 
out, but Jean Baudry, following him, says 
to Andrée, ‘‘ Je vous le raménerai.”’ 

Jean Baudry is ono of those characters 
which are not easily forgotten; he is liable 
to most of our weaknesses, be it jealousy or 
anger; but his nobleness comes out of the 
trial perfectly pure—the combat is but mo- 
| mentary, and only serves to show the moral 
| strength of the man. Wis self-sacrifice may 
| be said to be exaggerated; but, if we were 
| to seek amongst our friends, should we not 
find such a one? don’t we know old maids 
| who have refused all their share of conjugal 
| happiness to bring up their brothers and 
| sisters ? are there no men working night and 
| day to keep their sick mothers? and would 
it be impossible to point out young men 
sacrificing all the pleasures of life to pay 
their fathers’ debts ¥ 

The play is one of the most charming that 
we have ever met with, and, when we try to 
account for its powerful effect, we find no- 
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thing except its perfect simplicity. Scene. 


after scene comes naturally as it would do in 
ordinary life; the characters are few, dis- 
tinct, and alive; in fact, there are only two 
faults which we can find—they are two 
melodramatic phrases of Bruel—‘‘ Oui, les 
corbeaux viennent au cadavre,” and ‘Ce 
sont les oiseaux de proie qui ont faim;” so 
little do they harmonize with the tone of the 
play that they stand out of the book, as it 
were, to haunt our memory. Madame Ger- 
vais is also a little caricatured, though it is 
an easily recognisable type. 

If ‘‘Jean Baudry” is a masterpiece, ‘‘ Mont- 


joye” is médiocre, although the character of 


Montjoye is forcibly sketched. It is evident 
that the author bestowed great labour upon 
it, but he has been obliged in the end to make 
Montjoye amend unnaturally, to suit the 
public, in spite of probability. This feeling 
of the public, which consists in liking to see 
all bad people turned good or punished, 
although morally very healthy, often puts 
authors in a difficult position, for the pun- 
ishment of bad people frequently involves 
that of innocent ones. Such would be the case 
in ‘‘Montjoye,” and we suppose that it is the 
reason which makes a thief—bad husband, 
bad father—turned suddenly into a pattern. 
Montjoye is a man who has always sacri- 
ficed everything and everybody to his fortune 
and ambition. He has ruined his partner in 
order to become the only possessor of a cop- 
per mine by which he has made a fortune, 
whilst his partner, unable to bear failure, 
commits suicide. Montjoye has eloped with 
a girl who passes for his wife, but whom 
he has contrived not to marry, so as to be 
able to cast her off if needful. He has left his 
son without occupation to make him depen- 
dent upon his father, consequently obedient. 
Montjoye wants to be député. For this 
purpose he buys a large property in a borough, 
gives féfes champétres, alms, &c., and chooses 
as steward an old friend of his, a very poor 
and honest man This is looked upon by 
everybody as a great kindness ; but Montjoye 
has his plan, and chooses Saladin because he 
is the very man to make him beloved in the 
borough, for which he wants to be a member. 
But somebody opposed to Montjoye makes 
the story about the partners known, and 
Saladin, who does not believe it, comes 
hastily to ask Montjoye what is to be done to 
counterbalance the effect of such a calumny. 
Montjoye has a ready answer; he had long 
forseen what now happens, and sometime 
before gave his protection to Sorel, the son of 
his dead partner. Sorel and Cécile (Mont- 
joye’s daughter) love each other, and this 
love will help Montjoye to get out of the 
(difficulty. He orders Saladin to tell his 
enemies that Sorel is going to be married to 
his daughter; of course this marriage will 
silence everybody. Unluckily for Montjoye, 
Tiberge, his cashier, knows the truth, and 
tells it to Sorel at the moment when Cécile 
has made him understand that her father is 
willing to allow of their marriage. The 
young man is ready to forgive Montjoye 
on the condition that he will pay all the 
debts of the partnership; Montjoye re- 


. fuses, and a duel is to be fought between 


them. At that time Henriette (known as 
Montjoye’s wife) learns that her husband 
has let part of his house to a Marquis de 
Rio- Velez, whose wife does not bear a respect- 
ablecharacter; and she announces ina decisive 
manner that she will not allow that woman to 
live in the same house with her daughter. 
Montjoye then calls his children and tells 
them that their mother is going to leave the 


they may follow her if they choose; at the 
same time he tells Cécile that her marriage is 
broken off. Cécile goes with her mother, 
and Roland (her brother) remains with Mont- 
joye. As soon as they are left together, 
Montjoye says to Roland that he is not mis- 
taken about the motives which induce him 
to stay; that he is good for nothing, wants 
money, but that it is not his intention to 
give him any more; that he is not his legiti- 
mate child, and therefore nothing is due to 
him. Nevertheless, he allows him a pension, 

















and signs the order; but Roland tears it to 
pieces, and goes to his mother. 

Two days after the separation, Cécile comes 
to see her father. He is just back from his 
duel, and has wounded Sorel dangerously ; 
the young man lives in the same house, and 
Montjoye is afraid that his daughter should 
see him brought back nearly dead, and should 
hear that her father killed him. However, 
he cannot make her go away soon enough; 
she hears a great noise, rushes to the window, 
and faints. 

Afterwards we are taken to Tlenriette’s 
abode. Cécileand her mother receive a letter 
from Roland, who is gone as a yolunteer to 
the war in Italy. He writes that he has been 
wounded, and owes his life to a friend who 
nursed him all the time ; he finishes by saying 
that he will soon be back to kiss them. 
Saladin comes to see Henriette, and tells her 
that he has got a mysterious letter inviting 
him and Sorel to meet the author at her 
house. Almost at the same time arrive 
Tiberge and Sorel, closely followed by Roland, 
who has got thedecoration. When asked about 
the friend who took care of him, he goes to the 
door and comes back with guess, reader, 
if you can; of course with his father, who 
comes with a wedding-ring for Henriette and 
a réhabilitation for Sorel’s father. 

The end of the play is good and pathetic. 
Sorel, now happy, asks Montjoye what he 
can do for him, and Montjoye answers, 
‘**Dites a ma fille de m’embrasser.”’ 

The plot is much more entangled than that 
of ‘‘ Jean Baudry;”’ the interest is dispersed ; 
there are many accessory parts; and the 
stirring emotions are always brought about 
by fits and starts—such as the duel, the ille- 
gitimate connexion, &c. Wealso doubt very 
much whether a man who could cheat his 
gg sc and cause his death, cheat the woman 

e loved and make her miserable, separate 
from his children without a pang, and try to 
kill the man that his daughter loves,—we 
doubt very much whether anything could 
change such a wretch. Still the play proves 
successful, for it shows the dark side of a 
type too easily found in our society, and has 
some sparks of humour, as in the scene with 
rosi‘re and pompiers, and has also some 
dramatic situations. 

As to ‘Les Indifférents,” we have not 
courage enough to go through the plot. All 
the characters are caricatured, from the 
ennuyeuse Madame Simonet down to her son, 
her husband, and her friends. There are 
indifferent people, no doubt, in real life; but 
they hide carefully their deficiency, and it is 
not uncommon to hear them ¢a// with a great 
deal of sentiment if they act without it. The 
plot is unnatural. A young man such as 
Olivier does not remain in a strange house 
when everybody leaves the room without 
inviting him to stay; a man like Julio 
Benedetti would not like to be married to 
a woman that he has never thought about, 
whilst the match-maker falls in love with the 
very girl he, Julio, wants to marry; and 
a lady like Madame de Saint-Clair does not 
talk about being ‘‘ under a charm,” ‘‘ fever- 
ish,” ‘* fascinated,”’ when a man’s name is at 
the end of the narrative; and, last of all, it 
is a strange way to prove one’s interest in a 





| family by making the son fight a duel. 


The play is lively, and we believe that, 
interpreted by good actors, it may be 
amusing and make people laugh; but it is 
not worth reading. 

After reading these three plays, we are 
glad to admit that in each of them there is a 
leading idea. All the best modern French 


house, never to come back again, and that | plays are elaborate illustrations of ideas. 


’ 


The subject of ‘‘Jean Baudry” is this: 
When we undertake great moral actions we 
cannot leave them incomplete, though to com- 
plete them may cost great sacrifices. The 
object of ‘‘ Montjoye”’ is the setting forth of 
the modern selfish type, and that of ‘ Les 
Indifférents,” as the title suggests, the ex- 
posure of that pretended indifference which 
1s so far from true stoicism. Here it is in 
one sentence, ‘‘ Nous ne sommes pas des in- 
différents, mais des fanfarons d’indifférence.” 


E, H. 
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NOTICES. 


Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and 
Modern. By John Laurence von Mosheim, D.D. 
A Literal Translation, with the Notes of Murdoch 
and Soames. Edited and brought down to the 
present time by William Stubbs, M.A., Vicar of 
Navestock. In Three Volumes. (Longman & Co.) 
—ASs a text-book of ecclesiastical history, the great 
work of Mosheim holds a place from which it is 
not likely to be dislodged. If it has the defects, 
it has also all the merits, of history as written in 
the eighteenth century. It is learned, well-di- 
gested, impartial and calm even to coldness. The 
notes of Dr. Murdoch and Mr. Soames add greatly 
to the value of the original work; and the whole 
has been edited with thorough care and learning 
by Mr. Stubbs. By the additions of Mr. Soames 
and Mr. Stubbs the history has been brought down 
to the present time, so as to include the “ Essays 
and Reviews” and Bishop Colenso. Mr. Stubbs’s 
chapter, treating of the history of the Christian 
Church since the year 1830, contains much inte- 
resting information relating to the eastern as well 
as the western churches in a clear and condensed 
narrative. This elaborate work will be of great 
value to students. 

Anecdotal Memoirs of English Princes, and 
Notices of certain Members of the Royal Houses 
of England, Two Volumes. By W. H. Daven- 
yort Adams, author of ‘*‘ Memorable Battles in 
English History,” “The Sea-Kings of England,” 
&e. (Newby.)—“Itr has been my object,” says 
Mr. Davenport Adams in his preface, “to gather 
together the disjecta membra of various writers in 
a readable and comprehensive form, and to pro- 
vide a lucid narrative of the principal incidents in 
the careers of our English princes, while avoiding 
as much as possible those portions of their lives 
which may more properly be considered the pro- 
vince of the English historian.” Without any 
pretensions, then, of a historical kind, Mr. Daven- 
port Adams has furnished us with a series of 
lively narratives, based upon the best authorities, 
which he is always careful to prefix to each chap- 
ter. He begins with “ Prince Edward of Wood- 
stock,” commonly called the Black Prince, and 
ends with ‘“* Frederick Louis of Hanover,” son of 
George the Second. The rhyming epigram 
which was composed upon the death of this last- 
named prince does not close the second volume 
very gracefully. 

The Family Fairy Tales; or, a Faggot of 
Sticks for Christmas Fire. Edited by Cholmon- 
deley Pennell. Illustrated by Ellen Edwards. 
(Hotten. Pp. 205.)—WE scarcely know from 
Mr. Pennell’s prefatory “ note” whether to con- 
sider these tales original or not. He says they 
have been “really handed down through many 
years in a particular family, and are written by 
those to whom they were related as urchins.” Be 
this as it may, the tales are of the most charming 
kind we have read for a long time, and, we have 
no doubt, will cheer many a fire-side during 
Christmas time. Our author is as tender as he is 
quaint and humorous, and seems to have imbibed 
the true spirit of fairy and legendary lore. Were 
we to make a choice, we should perhaps prefer 
“ The Blue Fish” —asmuch, perhaps, for its humour 
as for its originality. The illustrations have our 
heartiest admiration. Miss Edwards works with 
a pencil as graceful as it is facile. 

The Man of the Hour. A Tale of Real Life. 
In Two Volumes. By Alfred Gladstone. (Newby.) 
—WFE have suggested three times already that a 
reader should be employed at Mr. Newby’s printing- 
office who could correct his authors’ misspellingand 
bad grammar ; and we now make a fourth appeal in 
the.hope that our very moderate request may no 
longer be disdained. ‘The Man of the Hour” 
appears with tableaur (v. ii., p. 8) for tableau, 
mysogymist (ii., 22) for misogynist, deteriorated 
(ii., 230) for detracted, devotes iz (ii., 231) for de- 
votes to, reveled (ii., 217) for revelled, enforce for 
force, &c. After this one does not wonder to come 
on “ witha fiendish laugh he presented the loaded 
pistol and fired. Very fortunately, simultaneously 
with this action, Thornton knocked the pistol out 
of the hand of Nixon, and the bullet, instead of 
speeding upon its mission of murder, recoiled, like 
his own deadly sins, upon the bosom of the aggres- 
sor. With a cry of anguish, and bleeding at the 
side, Nixon sank upon the ground severely, if not 
mortally, wounded.” The deadly sinner is the 
Hon. Basil Nixon, who, after having seduced his 
poor cousin Charlotte, has carried off Evelyn Meth- 
oven, a rich millowner’s daughter. This cousin 
has been cheated out of her inheritance by Lord 
Mountjoy, Basil’s father, but is reinstated LY ' 
Josiah Allcroft, the Man of the Hour, the Dic 
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Turpin of commerce, in the one virtuous act he 
does during his life. The book records his success 


- in cheating and ruining the Farnley Bank and Rail- 


way, and himself for a time, though it leaves him 


an Australian M.P. at last. Pretty well fora man 





to prevent the recurrence of the scenes he had wit- 
nessed. His book was able and eloquent, and pro- 
duced, as it deserved to produce, some sensation. 
The “Société genevoise @Utilité publique” took 


_ the matter up, and convened a meeting of represen- 


who starts when we know him from a debtors’ | 
examine into the feasibility of organizing some 


gaol; but his impudence and rascality are not 
worth reading of, and the book altogether is one to 
be avoided. 

The Student's Chart of English History. Con- 
structed on a System applicable to History in 
general, By J. W. Morris of Bath, and Rev. W. 
Fleming, LL.B., Government Lecturer on History 


to the Home and Colonial School Society. | 


(Groombridge and Sons, and Home and Colonial 
School Depository.)—In this Chart ‘the middle 
of the pages is occupied by three parallel columns 
not unlike an elongated thermometer without the 
bulb. The centre of these is the scale by which 
the other two are measured; it indicates time, 
and is divided into twenty equal parts, black and 
white alternately to aid the eye. Where each 
chart represents a century, each space, therefore, 
stands for five years; but the scale may be varied 
at pleasure. In the left-hand column portions 
are marked off equivalent to the length of cach 
reign, the measurement being strictly governed by 
the centre column ; these spaces are coloured alter- 
nately red and blue, as with countries in a map. 
In the right-hand column, periods of peace and 
war are marked off on the same principle, foreign 
wars being coloured red, and civil yellow, while 
the intervals of peace are left white. Further to 
the right are inserted, opposite the respective 
dates, a few foreign events which bear very directly 
upon our own annals. On the left side of the 
page stand the names of the sovereigns opposite 
the commencement of their reigns. Further in is 
seen a list of events and incidents of domestic or 
social interest ; while close to the columns will be 
found, in due succession, the titles of those great 
laws and famous enactments which mark the pro- 
gress of our constitutional history.’”” ‘The system 
appears a natural one, and must aid the student 
greatly, 

Notes on the Gospels, Critical and Explanatory. 
By Melancthon W. Jacobus, Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Western Theological Seminary, 
Alleghany City, Pennsylvania. Mark and Luke. 
(Edinburgh : Oliphant & Co.; London: Hamil- 
ton & Co.)—-Prorrssor Jacosus docs not bring 
much logic or scholarship to the support of his 
biblical attainments. Upon the first words of 
St. Luke, “ Forasmuch as many have taken in 
hand to set forth in order a declaration,” he com- 
ments as follows :—‘‘ Many. . 
refer to Matthew and Mark; for he could not 
have put them in the same rank with the many, 
nor would he have referred to them without dis- 
tinct mention. [How does Mr. Jacobus know 
what St. Luke could or would have done?] Taken 
inhand. Undertaken. To set forthinorder. To 
draw up, to arrange. A declaration. A nar- 
ration, history, account. The Greek term is 
dinynois—a diagesis, or digest.” Was ever anno- 
tation more superfluous or more blundering? It 
is impossible to evade the conclusion that Pro- 
fessor Jacobus derives “digest” from 8inynois. 
On the other hand, Mr. Jacobus indicates by the 
use of the plural pronoun “ we” that he has had 
the advantage of visiting the Holy Land. 

The Boy's Own Volume; or, Fact, Fiction, 
History, and Adventure. Edited by the Pub- 
lisher. (5. O. Beeton. Pp. 552.)\—Mr. Berton 
has produced an excellent Christmas book for 
boys. Interesting episodes in history, wild tales 
and adventures, science, sports and pastimes, 
pr geography, and natural history are all 
1ere illustrated by separate plates and numcrous 
woodcuts. We are sorry to see in one part of the 
volume the same sheet inserted twice. It is to be 
hoped this error of the binder has not crept into 
any other copies of the work. 

Compte-rendu de la Conférence internationale 
réunie @ Geneve les 26, 27, 28 et 29 Octobre, 1863, 
pour étudier les Moyens de pourvoir al’ Insuffisance 
du Service sanitaire dans les Armées cn Campagiue. 


. . Luke cannot | 








| 


tatives from the various countries of Europe to 


system for the better treatment of the sick and 
wounded of an army in the field. The Association, 
consisting of delegates from the principal states of 
Europe,* met at Geneva in the month of October 
last ; and the volume before us contains an account 
of the debates, together with the resolutions finally 
adopted. These resolutions are embodied in ten 
articles, the substance of which is, that in every 
country a comiittee should be established for the 
purpose of seeing to the sanitary condition of the 
army. In time of war this committee should enlist 
and support volunteer nurses and hospital attend- 
ants, and endeavour by all means in its power to 
alleviate the sufferings of the wounded. This is 
scarcely the place to examine the practicability of 
the suggestions made at the various meetings. 
One or two of the members themselves expressed 
doubts on the subject. We can only refer those of 
our readers who take an interest in this most im- 
portant matter to the report, and at the same time 
express a hope that M. Dunant’s labours and those 
of the Association will not have proved fruitless. 

The Last of the Cavaliers. New Edition. 
(Bentley. Pp. 434).—THis is a re-issue, in a 
cheaper form, of a novel that met with consider- 
able success when first published, and which well 
deserves a place in the present series. The story 
is Scotch, and refers to the stirring times of Cla- 
verhouse. 

The Silver Casket ; or, the World and its Wiles. 
By A. L. O. E. (T. Nelson and Sons. Pp. 254.) 
—Tnuis is a religious story, the incidents of which 
are laid in high life, a grade of society with which 
our author does not appear over familiar. The 
manner of Eleanor Waters, who afterwards be- 
comes a duchess, is not the manner of a well-bred 
lady to her maid. Servants are well cared for in 
families of Lady Waters’s rank, and seldom, if 
ever, make the ladies’ silk dresses. A clever maid 
might manage a morning gown; but a dressmaker 
is required for a silk dress, particularly for a 
young lady who is fishing for a duke, and who 
afterwards lands him successfully. Steenic, Bertie, 
and Diana, the three children, are cleverly de- 
picted, and have evidently been copied from the 
life. The incidents of their companionship are all 
natural. The allegory told by good Aunt Eva is 
also very clever ; but it is a mistake in our author 
to imply that rank is generally accompanied by a 
carelessness in religious matters, or that riches are 
a sign of sin. 

The Acts of the Apostles; or, the History of 


| the Church in the Apostolic Age. By M. Baum- 


garten. Translated by the Rev. A. J. W. Morri- 
son. (Edinburgh: Clark.)—Tuts is another of 
Messrs. Clark’s series of translations. The present 
is a “new edition,” Professor Baumgarten’s 
work having been issued amongst the earlier 
publications of this useful undertaking. It 
would be more satisfactory if a few words of 
introduction, relating to the original work and its 
author, were prefixed to each of these books. In 
Professor Kurtz’s history some particulars may be 
found about Professor Baumgarten, as about all 
Messrs. Clark’s authors. The “History of the 
Apostolic Age” is a remarkable contrast to Dr. 
Kurtz’s work, being as diffuse as that is condensed. 
It is, moreover, well translated. The brief nar- 
rative of the Acts is rather overdone with specu- 
lation and commentary by Professor Baumgarten; 
but his work is interesting and instructive, and 
takes fully into consideration the labours of recent 
German critics. 

Life in a Risen Saviour. An Exposition of the 


Argument of the Fifteenth Chapter of First 


(Genéve.)—ABouT a year ago a book was pub- | 


lished at Geneva under the title of “ Un Souvenir 
de Solferino.” Its author was a Swiss gentleman, 
M. Henry Dunant, who had been present at the 
battle of Solferino, and had been terribly struck 


with the utterly insufficient means for the relief of | 


the wounded. He himself had done as much as 
one individual could do, watching beside the men’s 
sick-beds, providing them with such little luxuries 


as he could obtain, and, in short, putting his | 


shoulder manfully to the wheel. But, of course, 
before such a mass of human misery one man’s 
efforts are like a drop in the ocean ; and M. Dunant 
determined to see if something could not be done 





Corinthians. By Robert 8S. Candlish, D.D. 
(Edinburgh : Black. Pp. 423.)—Tus is the third 
edition of a treatise by the distinguished leader 
of the Free Church of Scotland; and one soon 


discovers from the body of the work, if not from | 


the following passages in his “ prefatory note,” 
that Dr. Candlish is a staunch champion as 





well as a keen one :—“ My attempt to solve the | 


difficulty as to reconciling the statement—‘ Flesh 


and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,’ | 


with our Lord’s appeal, ‘A spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see me have,’ has been scouted 
in some quarters. I would like any objector to 
say if he prefers Dr. John Brown’s solution to 
mine, or if he can suggest a better than either.” 





* The representatives of England were Dr. Rutherford, 
Deputy Ins r-General of Hospitals, deputed by Lord 
de Grey and Ripon, the Secretary of State for War, and 


Mr. Mackenzie, the British Consul at Geneva. 
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The Mosaic Records. A fuil Investigation of 
the Difficulties suggested by Dr. Colenso. By 
Benjamin Bickley Rogers, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, and sometime Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford. (Oxfordand London: J. H. &J. 
Parker. Pp. 209.)\—Mr. Roacers writes like a 
scholar; but, in glancing over his book, we have 
not chanced upen anything which strikes us as 
new in the matter of argument. All, however, is 
exceedingly well put; and, although Mr. Rogers 
does “not hesitate to say that, for the union of 
boundless inaccuracy with jubilant self-confidence, 
Dr. Colenso’s publications have hitherto been 
without a parallel in the annals of English litera- 
ture,” he is, in the main, temperate in his manner 
of conducting the whole argument. 

Is the Doctrine of Transubstantiation Scriptural ? 
The Question considered and answered. By a 
Layman. (AylottandSon. Pp. 96.)—Tuts little 
volume is divided into twelve arguments, all 
directed against the Papal dogma. The conclusion 
of the writer is that “the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, as taught by the Church of Rome, 
cannot be proved by Holy Writ, and that it is 
repugnant to the plain words of Scripture.” 

Apostolic Labours an Evidence of Christian 
Truth. A Sermon preached before his Grace the 
Primate, in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace, at the 
Consecration of the Lord Bishop of Nassau, on 
St. Andrew’s Day, 1863. By Henry Parry Liddon, 
M.A. (Oxford and London: Rivingtons; Ox- 
ford: H. and J. Parker. Pp. 24.)—<As an exposi- 
tion of the text—* But I say, have they not 
heard? Yes, verily, their sound went into all the 
earth, and their words unto the ends of the world” 
—Mr. Liddon’s sermon is broad, yet critical and 
scholarly. 

The Foundations of Our Faith. Ten Papers 
read before a Mixed Audience of Men. By Pro- 
fessors Auberlen, Gess, and others. (Strahan & 
Co. Pp. 279.)—Tuese able lectures, we presume, 
although it is nowhere stated in the volume 
itself, are translations from the German. We are 
told in the introduction by Professor Riggenbach 
that he and his coadjutors “ had agreed to deliver 
a course of ten fortnightly lectures on the great 
foundations of our faith, the subjects to follow the 
order in which they are presented in the Apostles’ 
Creed.’’ The tone of the book will be gathered 
from the professor’s concluding words: *‘ Incon- 
trovertibly, the very essence of religion must 
be positive, not negative; must be, not a 
mere consciousness of what we do zoft hold, 
but a simple and confident answer to these 
three questions: What do you believe? What 
are you sure of? What conception have you 
of God?” 

The Law of Copyright in Works of Literature 
and Art, and inthe Application of Designs. With 
the Statutes relating thereto. By Charles Pal- 
mer Phillips, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Barrister- 
at- Law, author of the “ Law of Lunacy.” 
(Stevens, Sons, and Haynes. Pp. 261.)—From 
the copiousness of the notes and the appendix, 
the readiness and certainty with which one can 
turn to the index, and from the clear and almost 
exhaustive nature of the text itself, one can easily 
see that the book will become the standard autho- 
rity in “the Law of Copyright.” It “contains 
separate chapters on copyright before and after 
publication in literary and musical works—in the 
representation and performance of dramas and 
musical compositions — on the copyright of the 
Crown, and of certain universities and colleges— 
on copyright in lectures after public delivery—in 
published engravings—in paintings, drawings, and 
photography—in sculptures—in designs (orna- 
mental and useful)—lastly, on international copy- 
right.” 

The Destruction of the American Carrying 
Trade. A Letter to Earl Russell, K.G. By 
Frederick Milnes Edge. (Ridgway. Pp. 27.)— 
Mr. En@e tells us in this pamphlet what most 
men of any mercantile knowledge have all along 
anticipated, that, in consequence of the depreda- 
tions of Confederate privateers, Federal commerce 
is suffering very much, “merchant vessels being 
either laid up in Northern harbours or sold to 
foreign shipowners.” The existence of these 
privateers, “which will in a few more years go 
far towards sweeping the commerce of the United 
States from the ocean and transferring it imto 
foreign bottoms,” he attributes solely to England ; 
and, to prevent a worse thing coming upon us, 
he proposes “compensation for the loss of all 
Federal property captured or destroyed—for the 


| interest of the capital invested in the vessels and 


their cargoes—and, may be, a fair compensation, in 
addition, for all and any injury accruing to their 
business interests from the depredations upon 
their shipping.” 
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Father Parr. By Paul Richardson. (Burton- 
on-Trent: Whitehurst. Pp. 51.)—We have read 
Mr. Richardson’s verses with much pleasure. They 
are smooth and fluent, and teem with mythological 
allusion, to which our author gives, now and then, 
a modern turn merging on the humorous. The 
tenderness of the poct is his also, as “ Hylas” 
and “Starralore” testify, although the latter is 
too suggestive of Edgar Poe’s “ Raven” to be 
regarded as very original. “ A Lawyer in Para- 
dise,”’ however, is entirely his own. The poems 
deserve being preserved in a more enduring form 
than in the pages of a pamphlet. 
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LL.D. Second Edition. 12mo., pp. xi—498, Murray. 
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| SHAKESPEARE (William), Works. 


Mary MANsrIeLp; or, “No Time to be a Chris- 
tian.” By M.H. Roy. 32mo., pp. 95. Edinburgh: 
ohnson and Hunter. Hamilton. 1s. 

Mitier (Thomas). No-Man’s Land, and other Stories. 
Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. Groombridge. 1s. 

Moncretrr (I. 4.) Ronald and Albert; or, the Manse 
of Glen Ochil. Feap. 8vo., pp. 270. Edinburgh: MMac- 
laren. 2s. Gd. 

Montuty Packet (The) of Evening Readings for 
Younger Members of the English Church. Vol. 26. 
Parts 151 to 156. July to December 1863, Feap. 8vo., 
pp. 700. Mosley. 5s. 

Moore. The Six Sisters of the Valleys. An Historical 
Romance. By the Rev. William Bramley-Moore, M.A. 
With Illustrations. Three Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. 
xxxii—1213. Longman, 31s. 6d. 

Murer (Mrs.) Travels and Adventures of an Officer's 
Wife in India, China, and New Zealand. Two Volumes. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. xvii--633. Hurst and Blackett. 21s, 

Myuine (G.W.) Plain Words for the Sick and Aged: 
being Nos. 73 to 96 of “Plain Tracts in Large Type.” 
Fourth Series. 12mo. Macintosh. 2s. 

Newman (William). Rhymes and Pictures to Illustrate 
the Histories of a Scuttle of Coals, a Bale of Cotton, 
anda Golden Sovereign. Obg. Griffith and Farran. 
plain, 2s. ; cold., 3s. 6d. 

Norron (Hon. Mrs.) Lady of La Garaye. New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. Macmillan, 4s. 6d, 

Once A Week. An Illustrated Miscellany of Literature, 
Art, Science, and Popular Information. Volume 9. 
June to December 1863. Sup. roy. 8vo., pp. 724. 
Bradbury. 7s. Gd. 

Opven’s ALBUM FOR BRITISH AND FOREIGN POSTAGE 
Sramps. Third Edition. Arranged by Heary Whymper. 
Sin. 4to., pp. 144. Blake. 3s, Gd, 

OxeNDEN (Rev. Ashton). Portraits from the Bible. 
Old Testament Series. Eighteenth Thousand. Feap. 


Svo. Macintosh. 3s. 

Patmer. The Book of Praise, from the Best English 
Hymn Writers. Selected and Arranged by Rounde}l 
Palmer. Large Type Edition, 8vo., pp. xiv—502. 
Maemillan, 10s. 6d. 


Picture Boox (The) for Little Children, Roy. 4to., 
bds., pp. 60. Book Society. 3s. 

PLEASANT Hours: a Monthly Journal ‘of Home Read- 
ing and Sunday Teaching. Vol.3. 1863. Sup. roy. 
Svo., pp. 192. National Society. 1s. 8d. 

PLEASANT SuNDAYS with My CuILpREN; or, Here 
a Little and There a Little. Comprising the Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Reptiles, Fishes, Flowers, Trees, and 
Precious Stones of the Bible. By the Author of “ Ethel 
Woodville,” &c. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo., pp. 
xii—455. Hunt. 5s. 

Power (Rev. P. B., M.A.) _ Failure and Discipline: 
Thoughts on Canticles 5. Being the Substance of a 
Course of Lectures delivered on Wednesday Mornings 
at Worthing Church, in 1855. New Edition. 18mo., 
pp. xv—159. Macintosh. 1s. 6d. 

RayMOND (Miss Emma). Power of Little Things, and 
other Sketches for the Young. 18mo., pp. 118, /a- 
cintosh. “1s. 

Reaper (Charles). Hard Cash. A Matter-of-Fact Ro- 
mance. Three Volumes. , Post 8vo., pp. iv—1090, 
Low. 3ls. 6d. 

Reape (W. Winwood). Savage Africa; being the Nar- 
rative of a Tour in Equatorial, South-Western, and 
North-Western Africa. With Notes on the Habits of 
the Gorilla, on the Existence fof Unicorns and Tailed 
Men, on the Slave-Trade, on the Origin, Character, and 
Capabilities of the N egro, and on the Future Civilization 
of Western Africa. With Illustrations and a Map. 8vo., 
pp. xv—587. Smith and Elder, 21s. 


RuYMES FOR THK NURSERY. My the Author of ‘‘ Ori- 
ginal Poems.” Illustrated Edition. New Edition. 
l6mo. Virtue, 2s. 6d. 


Ricuarps (William C., A.M.) Harry’s Vacation; or, 
Philosophy at Home. Third Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 
ollins. 2s. 6d, 


Roperrson(Rev. Frederick W., M.A.) Sermons preached 
at ‘Trinity Chapel, Brighton. Fourth Series. Post 8vo., 
pp. xvi—362, Smith and Elder. 9s. 


Rye (Rev. J. C., B.A.) Merry and Happy. « Being 
Christmas Thoughts for 1863. 12mo. sd., pp. 16. 
Hunt. lid. 

Rye (Rev. J. C., B.A.) What Think ye of Christ? A 
Christmas Question for 1863. 1l2mo, sd, pp. 22. 
Hunt. 1d. 

Edited by Howard 
Staunton. With Copious Notes, Glossary, Life, &c. 
Library Edition. In Four Volumes. Vol. 2. 8vo., 
pp. 852. Routledge. 10s. Gd. 

Sincuair (Catherine). Holiday House. A Book for the 
Young. With Coloured Illustrations. New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. Edinburgh: Wood. Houlston. 3s. 6d. 


Sister’s Inritvence (A): a Tale of Domestic Life. 
18mo., cl. sd., pp. 132. Macintosh. 1s. 


Stewart (Dugald). Outlines of Moral Philosophy- 
With a Memoir, a Supplement, and Questions. By 
James M‘Cosh, LL.D. Post 8vo, pp. xiv—164. Allan 
&§ Co. 3s. 6d. 


Sroxes (William.) Memory. Second Edition. 
cl. sd. ZZoulston. 1s, 


Sunpay ALPHABET (The) to Teach Little Folks How 
to Become Good. By C. R. Illustrated. Imp. 8vo, bds. 
Routledge. 2s. 6d. 


SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE M1sT; or, Practical Lessons 
Drawn from the Lives of Good Men. A Story Book 
for Children. By the Author of “ Household Proverbs,” 
&c., &c. With Illustrations. New Edition. Feap. 
8vo., pp. vili—213. J. F. Shaw. 3s, 6d. 
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TayLor (C., B.A.) Geometrical Conics ; including 
Anharmonic Ratio and Projection. With numerous 
Examples. Cr. 8vo., pp. xii—222. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Trencn (Richard Chenevix, D.D.) Notes on the 
Parables of our Vord. Ninth Edition, carefully 
revised. 8vo., pp. 496. facmillan. 12s, 


Wesster (Noah, LL.D.) People’s Portable Dictionary 
of the English Language. Condensed and adapted to 
English Orthography and Usage. With Additions 
from various sources, by Charles Robson. ‘lo which 
are added Accentuated Lists of Scripture and Modern 
Geographical Proper Names. 18mo., pp. xii—753. 
Ward and Lock. 2s. 6d. 

Wesster (Noah, D.D.) Universal Pronouncing and 
Defining Dictionary of the English Language. With 
numerous Synonyms, carefully discriminated, by 
Chauncey A. Goodwin, D.D. To which are added 
Walker's Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and 
Scripture Proper Names; a Vocabulary of Modern 
Geographical ay Phrases and Quotations from 
the Ancient and Modern Languages; Abbreviations 
used in Writing, Printing, &c., &c. New Edition. 
Roy. 8vo., hf. bd., pp. xxiv—610. Ward and Lock. 
7s. 6d. 

Wee WIt.ir’s Wisn; or, Holidays at Primrose Bank. 
By Grandfather Gray. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 184. Edinburgh: 
Maclaren, 2s. 


Wipe Wortp Sonester (The). 32mo. bds, 
and Lock, ls. 

Wiiserrorce. A Charge delivered to the Diocese of 
Oxford, at his Sixth Visitation, November 1863, by 
Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 8vo.sd., pp. 85. J. 
H. and J. Parker. 2s. 


WILLiAMson (George, M.D.) Military Surgery. 8vo., 
pp. xxvii—255. Churchill. 12s. 

Wison’s TALES or THE BorpDERS, AND OF Scor- 
LAND, HistToricaut, TRADITIONARY, AND IMaAGI- 
NATIVE. With a Glossary. Revised by Alexander 
Leighton. New Edition. Volume 9. Feap. 8vo., 
oi 284. Manchester: Ainsworth. Ward and 
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Ward 


Woop (Sara). Town of Toys, and other Stories. Ilus- 
trated. Feap. 8vo. Groombridge. 1s. 


Wooprorp (James Russell, M.A.) Christian Sanctity. 
Four Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge in November 1863. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 96. ac- 
millan. 3s. 

Youne ENGuanp. Devoted to the Instruction and 
Amusement of the Educated Youth of the British Em- 
pire, embracing passing events, natural history, bio- 
Fae; games, &c. Volume 2. Imp. 8vo., sd., pp. 

88. Tweedie. 2s. 6d, 





JUST READY. 

Barzer (M. A.8.) Sweet Childhood and its Helpers. 
Cr. 8vo. Nisbet. 5s. 

Bercuer (Lyman). Autobiography and Correspondence. 

_ Vol, 1. Post 8vo. Low. 10s. 6d. 

Bunn x (A) of Ballads. Edited by the Author of “ Guy 
Livingstone.” Cr. 8vo. Tinsley. 6s. 

BonGener (F.) Two Christmas Days and Two Christ- 
mas Trees. ]6mo. Jisbet. 8d. 

Davies (Miss). Holly and Ivy: a Story. Feap. 8vo. 
Houlston. 2s. 6d. 

Davies (T.) Preparing and Mounting of Microscopic 
Objects. Feap. 8yo, Hardwicke. 2s. 6d. 

DenMAN (James L.) Vine and its Fruit. Cr. 8vo., 
Longman, 8s. 6d. 

Farquuar (B.H.) Poems. Feap. 8vo. Pitman, 3s. 

GaALLoway (Robert), Second Step in Chemistry. Feap. 
8vo. Churchill. 10s. 

Gitpert (Wm.) The Rosary: a Legend of Wilton 
Abbey. Cr. 8vo. Freeman, 3s. 6d. 

Guyn (Herbert). Uncle Crotty’s Relations. Two Vols, 
Post 8vo. Smith and Elder. 21s. 

Howirr (Mary). Mrs. Rudd’s Grandchildren. Feap. 
8vo. Bennett. 2s. 6d. 

Ince (Hen.) and Gripert (Jas.) History of England. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, Kent. 3s. 6d. 

Jevons (W.8.) Pure ic; or, the ic of Quality, 
&c. Post 8vo. Stanford. 3s. 6d. 7 

Macopurr (Rev. J. P.) Woodcutter of Lebanon. New 
Edition. 1l8mo. Nisbet. 2s. 

MEapDow.eien. By the Author of “The Ladies of 
Bever Hollow.” Two Vols. Post8vo. Bentley. 2s, 

Putsrorp (Rev. John). Quiet Hours. Sixth Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. Hamilton, 4s. 6d. 

Saurin (Rev. J.) Conversion; the Dan of Delayi 
it. 18mo. Nisbet. 2s. 6d, ail ia 

SHAKESPEARE’S SEVEN AGEs oF Man. With Photo- 
graphic Illustrations. 16mo. Booth. 5s. 

Simpson (J. H.) Horrors of the Virginian Slave-Trade, 
Feap. 8vo. Bennett. 1s.: 

Stevens (E. T.) and Hoe (Chas.) Grade Lesson Books. 
No.2. 12mo, Longman. 1s. 

Taytor (Henry). Poetical Works. New Edition. Three 
Volumes. Feap. 8vo. Chapman and Hall, 16s. 

Watrorp (Edward), County Families of the United 
Kingdom, 1864, Sup. roy. 8vo. Hardwicke. 36s. 

WANDERING HOMES AND THEIR INFLUENCES. Post 
8vo. Nisbet. 5s. 

Waist Stupies: being Hands of Whist Played Through. 
Roy. 18mo. Smith and Elder. 2s. 6d. 

Witson (Rev. J. H.) Brands Plucked from the Burning. 
Feap. 8vo. ion.” 3s, , 


Worean (Rev. J.G.) Divine Week. Cr, 8vo. ° 
a Maguay Cr. 8vo. Riving 
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MISCELLANEA. 


- (j REAT OPPORTUNITIES” is the title of a 

J Farewell Sermon, preached by Dean Stanley 
before the University of Oxford, in Christ Church 
Cathedral,on Advent Sunday, Nov. 29th, which has 
just been published by Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker. 
It is certainly one of the most fervid pieces of 
writing that have come from Dr. Stanley’s pen, 
and a rare specimen of pulpit-oratory. Taking as 
his text Luke xix. 41, 42—‘ And when He was 
come near, He beheld the city, and wept over it, 
saying, If thou hadst known, even thou, at least 
in this' thy day, the things which belong to thy 
peace’—the preacher presses home, in all ways, 
the lesson conveyed in the words “neglected 
opportunity.” He applies this lesson first to 
individuals, and then winds up with a higher 
application of the same to collective bodies, and 
especially to the University of Oxford. He quotes 
with approbation a saying of Dr. Chalmers, re- 
specting the University when he visited it twenty 
years ago: * You have the best machinery in the 
world, and you do not know how to use it.”” Since 
that time, Dean Stanley -thinks Oxford has in 
various ways learnt better how to use her noble 
machinery ; but he insists, eloquently, in conclu- 
sion, on the “ great opportunity” which the Uni- 
versity now has in the present crisis of the Church, 
and seems doubtful whether the University will 
be roused to the full use of her faculties in this 
opportunity. The following passage of the Ser- 
mon deserves quotation and circulation :—“ Look 
back over the history of Christendom, and does it 
not seem as if the Advent of Christ were age after 
age repeated ? as if age after age He stood and 
gazed on the glorious prospect before Him, and 
said even to His best-beloved amongst the 
Churches, ‘If thou hadst known.’ One by one 
these great occasions pass. For a moment they 
pause. The Church looks them steadily in the 
face, as Jerusalem of old looked steadily in the 
face of Him who came to her in the greatness of 
His humility. Often—thank God!—they have 
been recognised, adopted, and known; often, alas! 
they have swept on, and the time is past. The 
Gentile world stood before the Church of the 
Apostolic age and demanded admission. Nearly, 
most nearly, the gates were closed against it. But 
the inspired Apostle knew that the time was come, 
and the Synagogue burst her bonds and became 
the Catholic Church. Christian Art and Civiliza- 
tion stood before the Eastern Church and was re- 
jected. The Renaissance stood before the Western 
Church and was accepted. The Reformation 
stood before the gates of Rome, and the Roman 
Church looked it hard in the face and knew not 
the day of its greatest visitation. And now again, 
to us and to all the world, a mighty prospect 
opens before us, through which our Lord calls to 
us, Weeps over us, entreats us, commands us to 
listen to Him. Science, criticism, philosophy, in 
their convergent forms stand before us. But they 
stand before us in a new attitude. They are not 
hostile, as in the last century; they are not con- 
temptuous, they are not scornful; they wish to be 
religious, they want to be Christian ; they will be 
friendly if we will but regard them as friends ; 
they give us counsel, if we will but take it as 
counsel and not spurn it as an affront. It is for 
us to choose whether we will make the worst of 
all scientific enquiry, or whether we will make 
the best of it; whether we will treat critical 
researches into the nature, and authority, and 
language, and history of the Sacred Books 
as heretical, infidel, unbelieving attacks; or 
whether we will hail them, even when mis- 
taken, as contributions to the one great aim 
in which we are all engaged, of a better know- 
ledge of Gad’s Word, a better understanding of 
God’s Will.” Such are Dr. Stanley’s words in 
bidding official farewell to the University of his 
affections, and on entering on the Deanery of 
Westminster. ; 

THE simultaneous appearance of three import- 
ant independent works of African travel—Captain 
Speke’s “ Journal of the Discovery of the Source 
of the Nile,” Captain Burton’s “ Abbeokuta,” and 
Mr. Winwoode Reade’s “ Savage Africa” (to 
which last we have still to do justice in our re- 
viewing columns) — deserves to be chronicled 
as a significant literary event. One may connect 
with it the publication, in a complete form, of a 
paper entitled “The Negro’s Place in Nature,” 
read before the Anthropological Society of London 
on the 17th of November last, by Dr. James 
Hunt, President of the Society. Farther specula- 
tion about the character of the negro and his 
function in the world, whether in the direction of 
Dr. Hunt’s views or not, will naturally result 
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from the increasing accumulation of materials 
about the negro in his native regions. 

Art the age of sixty-eight, on Friday, the 18th 
inst., died the Rev. Josiah Forshall, F.R.S., at his 
residence, 49, Woburn Place, after several days of 
intense suffering following a surgical operation. 
Mr. Forshall was formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford, and for many years Chap- 
lain to the Foundling Hospital; but the most 
important post which he held was that of Secre- 
tary at the British Museum, wherg he formerly 
had the appointment of Keeper of the Manu- 
scripts, and assisted the Rev. Henry Baber in 
producing a fac-simile of the celebrated Codex 
Alexandrinus of the Septuagint, which was pub- 
lished by the trustees, in four volumes folio, in 
1816-28, at a cost of thirty-five guineas a copy, 
and of which only 250 copies were taken off on 
paper, and six on vellum, the latter at 184 guineas 
each. During the period he held the appoint- 
ment of Keeper of the Manuscripts, Mr. Forshal! 
was always ready courteously to impart his know- 
ledge of the contents of the treasures under his 
charge to frequenters of the Reading-room, whose 
pursuits required reference to them, and was 
greatly respected by literary men of the highest 
standing. Some few years before his death ill- 
health led him to resign the secretaryship. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN have in preparation a new 
volume of Vacation Tourists. The following are 
among the contributions :—A paper by Lady Duff 
Gordon on the Cape, giving some curious 
pictures of the social condition of the natives; 
one on Poland by Mr. Clark, public orator in 
the University of Cambridge; another relating 
the experience, extending over many months, of 
Mr. Mayo, as medical inspector of a corps in the 
Federal army which took Vicksburg. Mr. Ken- 
nedy gives an article on social aspects of Con- 
stantinople, and Mr. Grieve one on the church 
and people of Servia. Other interesting contri- 
butions are expected. 

Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NORGATE announce :— 
“ Prehistoric Archeology; or, Essays on the Pri- 
mitive Condition of Man in Europe and America,” 
by John Lubbock, F.R.S., President of the Ethno- 
logical Society; “‘ Homer’s Iliad, translated into 
blank verse,” by the Rev. T. 8. Norgate ; ‘‘ Obser- 
vations of the Solar Spots, made at Redhill Obser- 
vatory during Seven Years and a Half, from 1853 
to 1861,” by R. C. Carrington; and Mr, H. C. 
Barlow’s “ Contributions to the Critical Study of 
the Divina Commedia of Dante.” 

Mr. Sranrorp of Charing Cross has just 
published a little volume, which will be of no 
small interest to logicians. It is entitled “ Pure 
Logic; or, the Logic of Quality apart from 
Quantity ; with Remarks on Boole’s System and 
on the Relation of Logic and Mathematics.” The 
author is Mr. W. Stanley Jevons, whose previous 
publications, relating to the Fall of the Value of 
Gold, attracted so much attention some time ago, 
and were referred to as important by our best 
authorities in Political Economy. 

Messrs. J. H.anpJ. Parker have just published 
‘The Manchester Church Congress and its Pro- 
bable Results ; a Lecture delivered in the Town- 
Hall, Oxford, November 6, 1863, by Montagu 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford.’ Mr. Burrows 
sketches the history of the three Church con- 
gresses that have been held—at Cambridge, at 
Oxford, and lastly at Manchester—each more 
numerousiy attended than the preceding one; 
and he anticipates that Church congresses, or 
aga e assemblies of churchmen, clerical and 
ay, will henceforth be an established institution in 
England, discussing and promoting Church in- 
terests as the British Association and the Social 
Science Association discuss and promote the in- 
terests belonging to these bodies. He abstains 
from the question of the chance of doctrinal or 
liturgical changes, which he appears not to desire ; 
but he expects that great changes in the external 
of the Church relations will result from the activity 
of the congresses—a great enlargement of the 
episcopate for example, and a complete reform of 
the present mode of appointing bishops. 

A SEASONABLE little volume of Christmas 
amusements, entitled “ Original Acrostics, by a 
Circle of Friends,” has just been published by 
Messrs. Bell and Daldy. The acrostics are on a 
somewhat peculiar plan. First, the words to be 
guessed are suggested in verse—better-written 
verse, too, than usually goes with this sort of 
puzzle; and then a farther series of verses sug- 
gests a series of words, the initial letters of which, 
put together, form the first word to be guessed, 
and the final letters the second word. The worth 
of the ingenuity will be best judged by a trial or 
two of the acrostics; we should think them very 
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difficult, and that the key at the end would have 
often to be resorted to. 

AMONGST more recent American publications 
are Mr. Bishop's “ Loyalty on the Frontier; or, 
Sketches of Union Men of the South-West ;” Mr. 
J. F. Noyes’s “Bivouac and Battle-Field; or, 
Campaign Sketches in Virginia and Maryland ;” 
and Mr. E. H. Gillett’s “ Life and Times of John 
Huss.” 

A NEW institution is about to be started in 
Paris, which it might well pay to imitate in 
London—viz., “ night omnibuses,”’ 
12 p.M. to seven a.M. The number of night 
vassengers is computed at about 500,000, consist- 


ing chiefly of returning playgoers, tradesmen | 


from the ha/les, mechanics going to their work, &c. 

“Le Mavpit,” the new clerical novel, is said 
to be creating an immense sensation in Paris. The 
author seems to hold pious Roman Catholic 
notions, yet to be liberal-minded enough. 

AN interesting volume of 300 pp. of early French 
poetry has just been issued at Reims, as the third 
part of the third section of the “ Romancero de 
Champagne :’’ — “ Chants Légendaires et Histo- 
riques, 420—1550,” all anterior to the year 1600. 

EAR Ly in the spring will be published the first 
and second volumes of “(Euvres de Leibnitz, 
d’aprés les manuscrits originaux conservés dans la 
Bibliothéque Royale de Hanovre, par Onno Klopp. 
Premiére Série, Sciences Politiques.” The ex- 
pense is defrayed by the King of Hanover. 

BIBLIOGRAPHERS and lovers of literary history 
will be glad to hear of F. L. Hoffmann’s “ Peter 
Lambeck (Lambecius) als bibliographisch-literar- 
historischer Schriftsteller und Bibliothekar,”’ a 
literary biography ; and of M.G. Brunet’s “ Fan- 
taisies Bibliographiques.” 

THE enthusiasm which, rightly or wrongly, has 


seized all Germany for the cause of the brethren | 


of the north has not had its like since 1813, 
when the French yoke lay heavily upon the Father- 
land; and, strangely enough, fate has been so 
kind to the foremost Tyrteus of those days, that 
he, again, is the first to sing songs of war to the 
grandsons of the olden heroes. Friedrich Riickert, 
the poet of the “ Geharnischte Sonnette ” of 1813, 
has now, under the samename, “ Freimund Rei- 
mar,” which he then assumed, published a dozen 
poems :—“ Ein Dutzend Kampflieder fiir Schles- 
wig-Holstein, von F—r (Leipzig: Brockhaus),” 
of which the subjoined specimens will give an 
approximate idea. The following is the dedica- 
tion :— 
Verlodert ist die Jugendgluth, 
Die achtzehnhundertdreizehn gliilite, 
Doch ist’s dem Herzen heut zu Muth 
Als ob es noch ein Fiinkchen hiite. 
Dies Opfer sei nicht vorenthalten 
Dem Weihaltar des Vaterlandes ; 
Nun, Junge, kommt, beschiimt den Alten 
Im Schiiren des geweihten Brandes, 
On page 16 we read :— 
Ein Kaiser Otto, der die Diinen 
Geworfen aus des Festlands Schanze, 
Warf einst, da wo die Sunde giihnen, 
Weit in die See vor seine Lanze. 
Nun ist die Zeit, ins Feld zu riicken, 
Da der December vor den Thiiren ; 
Der Frost bau’ ench krystallne Briicken, 
Die euch nach Copenhagen fiihren. 
And a few pages further on :— 
Wie schnell sind Hass und Groll erledigt, 
Wenn ein Gefiihl recht dringt ins Mark ! 
Seht, selber die Kreuzzeitung predigt 
Den Kreuzzug gegen Diinemark. . . . 
Wir haben uns zu viel versprochen 
Von der Kreuzzeitung Herzenspochen ; 
Sie ist, als sei ihr Kreuz par oe oy 
Schon wiederum zu Kreug gekrochen. 

Or new Russo-German pamphlets against 
Napoleon may be mentioned : “ How was the last 
Oriental War brought about ? an Historical Inves- 
tigation ;”’ and “ Napoleon IIT. and his Empire,”’ 
in which both are proved to be irredeemably 
doomed. 

Tue foundation of the Odessa University has 
been postponed. In the meantime a monument 
has been erected in this city to the General- 
Governor, Prince Woronzow. 

M. J. Gorpona, the popular Polish author, 
whose “ Moskwa’’ created so great a sensation last 
year, has just published at Brussels “Soldat,” a 
picture of the wretched soldier-life in Siberia, in 


order to keep up the patriotism of the Poles, and | 


to make the Russian conscription more hateful to 
them than it is even now. There have also ap- 
peared at Brussels, ‘‘ Przebudzeni,” scenes of pre- 
sent life in Warsaw, and, in anticipation of the 
European congress that the Emperor of the French 
desired, “Polska przed trybunalem kongresu 
ae Poland before the tribunal of the 

uropean congress—a powerful a against the 
stzootties of Russian mire - 


to run from | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


THE JEWISH SHEKELS. 
To the Editor of Tur Reaver. 


Srr,—In your paper of the 12th inst. there 
appeared a communication (signed “ F. W. M.’’) 
entitled “‘ Popular Numismatics,” which I should 
not think of answering but that its dogmatic tone 
is calculated to impose upon readers who are 
unacquainted with the subject. 

The offensively bad taste of the paragraph with 





not notice, but proceed at once to expose the 
character of one or two of his bare assertions as a 
| sample of the whole of them. 


| 
| which “ F. W. M.” introduces his remarks I shall | 


' 


No. 3 does not belong to Jonathan Maccabeus: 
but to Alexander Janneus.” Mr. Evans further 
makes some very pertinent remarks in support of 
M. de Saulcy’s attribution of the shekels in ques- 
tion to the positive epoch of Alexander the Great 
and Yaddous, saying, ‘‘ We may with some degree 
of safety adopt M. de Saulcy’s era for them.” / I 
could have wished to bring forward the grounds 


_of support given by several foreign numismatists 


of great eminence to M. de Saulcy’s theory, but 
want of space forbids on the present occasion. 
With regard to the work of Dr. M. A. Levy, 
cited by “ F. W. M.” as utterly controverting the 
opinions of M. de Saulcy, a simple and brief state- 
ment will be sufficient. Dr, M. A. Levy published 
his little volume on the Jewish coinage in 1860, at 


_ Breslau; and the Numismatic Chronicle, in its 


In the little essay which he attacks in the strain | 
referred to, I have followed the éminent French | 
numismatist M. de Saulcy in attributing to an _ 


earlicr period than that previously accepted | 


the shekels formerly assigned without hesitation | 


to the Maccabees. In the year 1849, when pre- 
paring a numismatic work, in which a_ short 
account of the shekels was to find its place, I 
examined the whole of the collection in the British 
Museum very carefully, aided by the valuable 
assistance and extensive numismatic knowledge of 


the late Mr. Burgon, then one of the keepers of | 


the collection. The result of our examination was 
a mutual feeling that the entire re-arrangement of 
the series would certainly become necessary at no 
distant period. 

I was much pleased to find, shortly afterwards, 
that M. Lenormant had already put forth similar 
views ; and, when M. de Saulcy’s theory, so logic- 
ally worked out, appeared in 1854, I could not 
but coincide with most of its main features. 

In the little essay attacked by “F.W. M.” [have 
therefore assigned the shekels, which are evidently 
of more ancient fabric than the period of the 
Maccabees, to that of the priesthood of Yaddous, 
which is the only anterior period to which urgent 
reasons for their assignment could be adduced. 

“F. W. M.” does not attempt to controvert this 
attribution, but barely asserts, in oracular fashion, 
“The shekel No. 1 is wrongly attributed; it 
belongs to Simon Maccabeus.” In equally un- 
scrupulous strain he goes on to state that ‘the 
theory of M. de Saulcy is untenable ;” for that 
“the works of Cavedoni and Levy have proved 
| them to be incorrect.” 

“F, W. M.” does not appear to be aware that 
D. Celestino Cavedoni published his interesting 
and instructive pamphlet in 1850, and therefore 
could not in that work discuss and disprove the 
theories of M. de Sauley, which did not appear 
till 1854. Again, Cavedoni does not in any way 
approach that part of the subject which concerns 
a new attribution of the coins formerly uttributed 
to Simon Maccabeeus, on account of their fabric 
seeming to be that of an earlier epoch. He leaves 
that part of the question untouched, and confines 
his valuable researches to other points connected 
with Jewish money, especially the meaning of the 
types, the value of which M. de Saulcy has himself 
acknowledged, and in some a adopted. It 
would positively seem (though that is, of course, 
impossible) that “F. W. M.” had never read Cave- 
doni’s work at all, or he would have perceived 
that the Jewish coinage during the revolt in the 
reign of Hadrian, which has led to all the attempts 
towards a new classification of Judwan money, is 
not discussed at all. Therefore, Cavedoni’s work, 
even if published subsequently to that of M. de 
Saulcy, instead of four years before it, can have no 
direct bearing upon M. de Saulcy’s theory one 
way or the other..... 

Now let us examine what the highest English 
authorities have said concerning the value of 
M. de Saulcy’s theory. We have a national 
numismatic society, whose members, no doubt, 
comprise the very élite of our scientific numis- 
matists. The society issues a valuable periodical, 
called the Numismatic Chronicle, containing the 
current news of numismatic science, and also 
careful notices of works upon that subject, both 
English and foreign. Mr. John Evans, long one 
of the most constant contributors, and now one of 
the editors, writes thus of M. de Saulcy’s work :— 
“I am afraid,” he says, “ that we must give up 
Sor the present the attribution of any coin to 
Simon Maccabeus, though I have no doubt,” he 
continues, “that ere long some of the small copper 

ieces similar to those of Jonathan and John 

yreanus will be found.” Thus Mr. Evans not 
only agrees with M. de Saulcy in the non-attribu- 
tion of any known coin to Simon Maccabeeus, but 
also acknowledges the correct attribution of the 
one Oe to Jonathan Maccabeus, ting 











which “ F, W. M.” dogmatically says, “ The coin 
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notices of foreign publications, has the following 
remarks. Speaking of the theory of arrangement 
adopted by Dr. Levy, the reviewer says: “It 
differs in many respects from that of M. de 
Saulcy.” But nothing is said about its utterly 
discrediting M. de Saulcy’s theory. It is a work 
of a popular character, and the “orthodox” view 
with regard to the coms so long assigned to the 
Maccabees has been adopted in this useful little 
volume, written with great care, and full of infor- 
mation. 

In another place, speaking of a date which I 
have called the Actian era, “ F. W. M.” merely 
says, “ These coins were not struck in the Actian 
era, but in that of Augustus.” I have chosen on 
this point to follow Eckhel, the very highest 
numismatic authority; and I could name an 
eminent English numismatist who in a recent 
work has done the same thing. 

Of an inscription which I have completed as 
AIPINMA, he says: “ AIPITII, nof AMPIMMTA.” 
Some coins, it is true, have the legend so written ; 
but he is not aware, seemingly, that Cavedoni, in 
citing the inscriptions of the coins of Agrippa, 


says, “ AIPIMMA oppure APPIMA.” “ F. W. M.” 


further asserts, These coins belong to Agrippa L., 
and not to Agrippa II.” Now, his favourite, but, 
as it would seem, very carelessly studied autho- 
rity, Cavedoni, assigns coins to Herod Agrippa II., 
but none to Herod Agrippa I. 

But it is useless to multiply evidences of the 
unsupported character of “F. W. M.’s” assertions ; 
they might all be refuted with equal ease ; and it 
is not worth while. 

The vexatious misprints which occurred in my 
article, in consequence of my not seeing a proof 
after the position of the inscription had been 
changed, in order to get it into the page, I abandon 
to “ F. W. M.” to do his worst with. They are all 
that is left to him, and he is welcome to them. 

In conclusion, I may state that the attribution 
of the Jewish coinages of various epochs is not 
yet afinally settled question. In the words of the 
eminent French numismatist, M. Vogiié, “ Ledernier 
mot n’a pas encore été dit sur Ja numismatique 
Judaique.” But, at the same time, M. Vogiié 
remarks, that interfering in the slightest degree 
with the logically worked-out theory of M. de 
Saulcy seems like attempting to pull out a stone 
from a perfect and beautiful edifice. 

It is not by dogmatic assertions in the style of 
those of “F. W. M.” that M. de Saulcy’s theory 
will be disproved or modified. ... 

I am, Mr, Editor, your obt. servant, 
H, Nori HoMPHREYS, 


22, Westmoreland Place, W., 
Dec. 22, 1863. 





“MODERN FRANCE.” 
To the Editor of Tux READER. 


Sir,—One of the most eminent publishers 
placed in my hands a few days ago the Atheneum 
of the 12th inst., in which is a notice of a work of 
mine called “ Modern France,” the pecuniary 
interest of which is wholly vested in my pub- 
lishers. These gentlemen immediately forwarded 
a letter to the Editor of the Athenewm, pointing 
out the various misstatements of the critic. This 
communication has not been published in the 
Atheneum of the 19th inst. ; and perhaps you will 
allow me, under these circumstances, as the 
author of the book, to Prague against an injustice 
calculated, if not boldly met, to operate preju- 
dicially to the property of honourable and respect- 
able gentlemen. 

It is said by the writer in the Atheneum that 
the text of the book consists of old articles re- 
printed without supervisitn and without con- 
tinuation to the present time. This is not so. 
Three of the eight chapters were published within 
a few weeks, and three of them within a few 
months, and there is only one, “Journalism from 
1635 to 1846,” which is an old paper, haying been 
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published seventeen years ago. But any changes 
which have since taken place as to journals or 
journalists have been carefully inserted in foot- 
notes. So far from not having revised this paper, 
T have appended thirty foot-notes at pp. 21, 29, 
$1, 35, 38, 39, and so on to p. 89, equivalent 
nearly to a foot-note to every three pages. Had 
this reckless writer read the first fifteen pages of 
the work he might have seen that his accusations 
are wholly groundless. Had he opened the 


volume at p. 100 he would have seen that nine | 


pages of matter, written six weeks ago, connect 
the journalism and literature of 1846 with that 


of 1848, and that the journalism, the journalists, | 


and the literature from 1848 to Noy. 1863 are 
described in the second chapter on journals, 
extending from p. 109 to 217. 

It is plain, therefore, my critic either has not 
read the work he pretends to review, or, having 
read it, has misrepresented the contents. He 
would have his readers believe he knows some- 
thing more than he deigns to tell of French litera- 
ture and journalists. I don’t believe a word of it. 
I should like to have the examining of him for 
five minutes on French journalism, and for another 
five minutes on French literature, before the Civil 
Service Commissioners, or any jury of gentlemen 
understanding French literature or journalism. 
He was not aware when he fell foul of my book 
that for five-and-thirty years I have been a con- 
stant contributor if French to French periodical 
jiterature and journals, 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A. V. Kirway, 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W, 
23rd December, 1863. 








SCIENCE. 


ON METEOROLOGICAL PROGRESS. 
HE enormous extension given of late 


years to meteorological observations is | 


beginning to bear rich fruit, not only in 
those branches the intimate study of which 
enables such men as Fitzroy and Buys Ballot 
and Le Verrier to become veritable saviours 
of our seamen, but in a thousand-and-one 
other things which are on the surface, and, 
in the present state of our knowledge, of less 

ractical utility. We are are enabled to lay 
before our reiders the Address of the Presi- 
dent of the British Meteorological Society, 
read at the opening meeting of the Society a 
little time back. ‘This deals in an admirable 
manner with some investigations which have 
of late attracted attention in this country. 

But this progress and this good work are by 

no means confined to England, and, indeed, 
the ‘‘ British”’ Society has now such an in- 
creasing number of rivals, or rather co- 
operators, on the Continent, that the adjective 
is more necessary than itat firstappeared. We 
referred last week to M. LeVerrier’s Bulletin 
as an instance of the meteorological activity 
in France; but they also have a society in 
full work, to say nothing of the valuable 
papers communicated from time to time to 
the Paris Academy; among the very latest 
.of these we may here mention one by M. 
Coulvier Gravier, ‘‘On the Connexion be- 
tween the Direction of Shooting Stars and 
Meteorological Phenomena,” to which we 
shall return. 

We have, besides, in Italy, Father Secchi’s 
admirable monthly Bullettino Meteorologico, 
a very mine of wealth on such subjects. In 
addition to tables of observations, we have, 
continued from month to month, memoirs on 
such subjects as the Solar influence on the 
Earth’s atmosphere, and on the connexion 
between magnetical and meteorological vari- 
ations, and information on kindred subjects. 

Turning to Switzerland we find the same 
activity. Thanks to M. Plantamour, the 
Director of the Observatory of Geneva, 
daily series of observations are taken there 
and on Mont St. Bernard, the result being 
published monthly in the Bibliotheque uni- 
verselle de Geneve. The Swiss Society of 
Natural Sciences has also recently proposed 
to appoint a Commission météorologique fédé- 
vale, whose duty it will be to organize 
a system of simultaneous observations 
throughout Switerland, in order to discover 
the influence of high mountain ranges on 
atmospheric phenomena; eighty-eight sta- 
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tions have already been decided on, spread 
longitudinally and transversely over the chain 
of the Alps and the Jura. Of these, fifty- 
six are on heights varying from 200 to 1000 
metres, twenty-five between 1000 and 2000, 
and seven betweon 2000 and 2600. 

We now return to our own country, and to 
Dr. Thomson’s Anniversary Address, which 
deals in so satisfactory a manner with such 
points as the oxidizing agency of the air, 
the condition and properties of atmospheric 
vapour, and others of equal importance. 

Dr. Thomson remarks :— 


“First I would advert to the subject of the 
oxidizing agency existing in pure atmospheres, 
which has been assumed, without sufficient evi- 
dence, to be identical with the ozone produced 
in the laboratory. Ozone artificially prepared can 
be recognised by the smell and by numerous 
chemical reactions ; while only one similar chemi- 
cal reaction occurring in the air has led to the con- 
clusion that the agency in the atmosphere and in 
the laboratory is the same. If, when we employ 
the term ozone, we restrict the signification to an 
oxidizing agency in the air, the use of the expres- 
sion can do no harm, although it would be prefer- 
able to indicate the facts without an assumed 
theory. The presence of nitrous acid in the air, 
which seems to be frequently produced, according 
to Schénbein, under new phases by the action of 
air and water, would produce a similar reaction. 
Very many other bodies would occasion the same 
result on ozone paper. The peroxide of hydrogen, 
which has been considered by some as identical 
with artificial ozone, was supposed by Dr. Prout 
to be present in the air; and he adduced in sup- 
port of this theory the bleaching qualities of 
dew and of the air itself, the excess of oxygen in 
the air beyond what is required by the laws of 
chemical proportions, and also the large amount of 
oxygen in snow and rain water. Now peroxide 
of hydrogen, in presence of a slight degree of 
acidity, either in the air in the form of a nitrogen 
acid, or such as might originate by acetification of 
the starch in ozone paper, would immediately 
liberate the iodine and produce the ozone reaction. 
Much complaint has lately been made of the 
variable character of ozone paper. Now it should 
be borne in mind that the preparation of ozone 
test-paper is a most delicate chemical experiment. 
One source of fallacy in the preparation of 
these tests may be the employment of impure 
iodide of potassium. This salt is usually made by 
forming first an iodide of iron, and then decom- 
posing this by carbonate of potash and evapo- 
rating. If no precautions are adopted, the re- 
sulting crystals are mixed with carbonate of 
potash, and the iodide is highly deliquescent and 
alkaline. But the crystals of iodide of potassium 


| are, when pure, not very deliquescent. They may 


be procured free from carbonate of potash by 
precipitating the carbonate by means of iodide of 
barium, filtering, and evaporating. The residue is 
then boiled in alcohol and crystallized. The 
crystals will be found then neutral, and not deli- 
quescent, and in a condition to form ozone test- 
paper. It seems necessary in experimenting upon 
atmospheric ozone that some check should be kept 
upon the detection of ozone by the use of iodide 
papers by other sensitive means. Thus slips of 
paper, impregnated with a solution of protosul- 
phate of manganese, become brown in presence of 
ozone by the formation of a dark peroxide of 
manganese. 


“The condition and properties of atmospheric 
vapour have recently attracted intense interest. 
Richman (Nov. Com. Petrop. i. 284, 1747-48) 
observed that a thermometer withdrawn from 
water fell four or five centigrade degrees below 
the temperature of the air, but supposed it to be 
due to the saline particles of the air uniting to the 
water on the thermometer like a freezing mixture. 
Mairan (Traité sur la Glace, 1749, p. 248) attri- 
buted the lowering of the temperature to the 
violent agitation to which the water is exposed. 
Cullen, however, was the first (Hdin. Essays, 
Physical and Literary, 1756, read 1st May, 1755, 


| p. 145) who gave the true explanation of the wet 
| bulb thermometer by ascribing it to evaporation. 
| He showed the influence of various volatile fluids 
on the thermometer, and produced ice in vacuo by | 


means of nitric ether. He used mercury, spirit, 
and air thermometers. Daniel described his hygro- 
meter in 1820. Gay Lussac (Ann. de Chim. xxi. 
82, 1822) resumed these experiments, and used a 
wet and dry bulb thermometer. He was followed 
by August in 1825 (Pogg. Ann. v. 69), and Reg- 
nault in 1843 (Ann. de Chim. xv. 129). The 
use of the wet and dry bulb thermometers has 
been of the greatest service in enabling us to 
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procure, upon an extensive scale, information rece 
specting the conditions of the atmosphere in 
relation to vapour. Perhaps some excuse may be 
found for the following details respecting the 
history of this instrument. For the introduction 
of this simple method of observation in this 
country science is indebted to John Abraham 
Mason, M.D. He visited Madcira in 1834-35 for 
the benefit of the climate, and, from the delicacy 
of his health, he naturally turned his attention to 
the varying states of the atmosphere. During his 
residence in that island he constructed the well- 
known Mason’s hygrometer, and made an exten- 
sive serics of experiments in every variety of cir- 
cumstance, comparing it with Leslie’s Connell’s 
hygrometer. On his return to this country he 
wrote a valuable paper descriptive of the instru- 
ment of his experiments, which he intrusted to 
me in April 1836, and which I published with a 
plate.* The deductions from his observations in 
Madeira appeared in his joint work with Mr. 
Blewitt on that island. The instrument gradually 
came into use ; but it received the greatest impulse 
from the labours of Mr. Glashier, who modified 
the instrument, and by his accompanying tables 
enabled us readily to obtain extensive results. 
The last portion of Dr. Mason’s paper was pub- 
lished in August 1836, and he sank under 
phthisis on the 20th October following, a few 
days after reaching Nice. This tribute to the 
memory of a truthful observer and excellent man, 
though late, I must willingly pay in a meeting 
of the cultivators of Meteorology. One of Dr. 
Mason’s directions in deducing the dew point from 
an observation by his hygrometer was to ascertain, 
in each case, the lowest limit of refrigeration by 
a strong current of air passed over the surface of 
the moistened bulb. From his observations he 
was enabled to construct a table, in which he at- 
tached to each degree of dryness observed a cor- 
rective column containing the excess of refrigsra- 
tion to be added. These experiments were made 
in this way: he placed two hygrometers of similar 
construction upon a table in the middle of a large 
room; they each indicated, for example, 3° of 
dryness—the difference of temperature between 
the dry and wet bulb. He then subjected one of 
the wet bulbs to the strongest current he could 
produce by a pair of double bellows ; and he 
found that he could reduce its temperature below 
that of the other only 5°. By a series of ex- 
periments he found that this depression bore a 


| proportionate progressive increase by equal incre- 


ments of dryness. At 6° of dryness the excess 
of refrigeration was 1°, at 12° it was 2°, and so 
on. As the degree of dryness is one of the most 
important considerations in respect to the feelings 
of invalids or delicate constitutions, the effect of 
placing the human body in a rapid current of air will 
tend very much to augment any disagreeable sen- 
sations. Unless, however, the hygrometer is 
placed under similar conditions it will fail to 
indicate the true cause of the abnormal influence 
experienced by the invalid. In the Leste, 
or dry wind of Madeira, the hygrometer often 
indicates 24° of dryness, while two hours 
before the setting in of the wind the dryness was 
only 20°. At our watering-places and invalid 
stations this correction may be worthy of atten- 
tion. especially when we indicate the degrees of 
dryness as an element in the sanitary value of the 
local:'ty. It may be a matter of question whether 
our mcthgds of distinguishing very minute quali- 
ties of vapour in the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere are sufficiently delicate; since Mr. Rush 
found, in ascending to 19,440 feet, a stratum of 
air 8600 feet (or 1°62 miles) in thickness which was 
absolutely dry ; and Mr. Glaisher, in his remark- 
able ascent on the 5th September, found the degree 
of humidity from 10,071 feet up to 28,990 feet 
‘very small indeed ;’—and he adds that from 
21,000 to 26,000 feet the elastic force was lers 
than ‘017. But, as water evaporates at all tem- 
peratures, however low, it is evident that, although 
the varying temperature of the higher regions of 
the atmosphere must give rise to alternating con- 
ditions of condensation and evaporation of the 
aqueous fluid, we can scarcely conceive that vapour 
does not diffuse to as great an elevation as atmo- 
spheric air. Of course this view takes it for 
granted that we still hold in science, that vapours 
diffuse by the same law as gases, and it reccives 
confirmation by the observation of Mr. Glaisher, 
who, when elevated several miles, saw cirri 
apparently as distant as when viewed from the 
surface of the earth. The existence of these 
clouds at such altitudes seems to support the 
view that vapour diffuses to the same extent as 
air, since there is no recent fact calculated to 


* Thomson’s Records of General Science, iv. 23, 1836; 
see also Farr’s British Medical Almanack, 1837. 
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throw any doubt on the opinion that cirri (as it 
is believed, originally suggested by Mariotte) con- 
sist of crystals of ice. 1t might be objected that, 
if they are so constituted, they ought immediately 
to fall by their gravity into the lower regions of 
the atmosphere, and that cirri should be of very 
ephemeral existence. This, no doubt, does occur ; 
the crystals are precipitated; but their place is 
immediately occupied by others from the con- 
densed vapour. It is one of the characters of 
clouds, which remain hovering where they are 
formed, that their internal constitution is con- 
stantly changing, while their external configura- 
tion remains permanent. I have never seen this 
better illustrated than in the case of the table- 
cloth cloud when it settles on Table Mountain at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The wind there blows 
from the S.E.; the whole sky on every side is 
completely clear; the sun shines in full perfee- 
tion; but, upon the mountain, a mass of white 
fleecy clouds is settled, with a flat upper outline. 
There is no peculiarity to windward, as the 
vapour is deposited invisibly; but on the lee- 
ward side the fleeces of cloud seem to dash 
over the precipitous cliff and instantly disappear 
in the atmosphere. Yet there is no change in the 
external form of the cloud. When viewed, how- 
ever, by a glass, it is seen to be in a state of inter- 
nal commotion. ‘The cirri, when similarly ex- 
amined, are observed to consist of curls, which 
are in a continual state of agitation; and there- 
fore correspond with their usually received consti- 
tution. If Dalton’s theory, then, be correct, that 
‘the lowest particle of vapour sustains the weight 
of all the particles of vapour above it, and the 
weight of no other, and that every particle of gas 
is equally pressed in every direction—but the 
pressure arises from the particles of its own kind 
only, and that they diffuse by their repulsive 
power, it is not easy to admit that a portion of 
the atmosphere between the earth and the cirri 
clouds should be destitute of all vapour to the 
depth of 8000 feet. Mr. Glaisher, it has been 
already stated, does not go so far as Mr. Rush in 
affirming that the air is absolutely destitute of 
vapour at 19,440 feet. His experiments seem to 
recognise the presence of a small portion; and this 
would be in accordance with the usually received 
opinion of the theory of vapour; but, if there be 
an extensive stratum of air absolutely dry, as 
stated by Rush, how are we to account for the 
existence of vapour, as proved by the presence of 
cirri clouds, at a much greater elevation. From 
these and other considerations, it would be neces- 
sary to fall back on the view of Halley, that there 
is a connexion between air and vapour in evapora- 
tion; that the diffusion of vapour does not follow 
the law of elastic gases; and that the theory of 
the independent existence of an atmosphere of 
aqueous vapour would be no longer tenable. But 
the whole subject of the diffusion of elastic fluids, 
particularly of vapours, is in a doubtful condition. 
Dalton held that no mutual action existed between 
the particles of two elastic mixed fluids; while 
Bunsen concludes that ‘the particles of different 
gases exert the same pressure on each other as the 
particles of similar ones ;’ and, from his experi- 
ments, that ‘the diffusive interchange of different 
gases does not occur in the relation of the inverse 
square roots of the specific gravities.’ Until, 
therefore, the law of the diffusive powers of gases 
and vapours is established by further research, the 
theory of atmospheric vapour must remain in an 
uncertain state. 

‘“*A peculiarity in the atmosphere of cities, 
which was pointed out during the occurrence of 
cholera in 1854, in London,* is that the air, 
when washed in distilled water, possesses an 
intensely acid reaction, from the presence of 
sulphuric and sulphurous acids, derived from the 
sulphur of coals and gas. When a quantity of 
this acid uir is passed through distilled water, a 
eoplous growth of fungi is soon perceptible in the 
water, and frequently foreign bodies are detained, 
which have been previously dispersed even through 
the external air. This acid fluid seems peculiarly 
adapted for the development of these inferior 
organisms ; but, in the experiments quoted, no 
animal life could be detected when the air out- 
side a building was examined. In the air of a 
cholera ward, full of patients, not only were por- 
tions of the dresses of the occupeats of the ward 
detected within a foot of the ceding, but particles 
of hair, wool, fungi, and sporules, and also 
vibriones—a lass oi animated beings, among the 
lowest in the scale, without mouth, alimentary 
canal, or any particular organ. We may infer, 
therefore, that the germs of these animals were 


* General Board of Health, Report of the Committee 
for Scientific —— presented to the Houses of Par- 
liament, Appendix, p. 9. 
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diffused through the air, and that nitrogenous or 
animal matter, capable of nourishing them, like- 
wise was dispersed through the same atmosphere. 
These facts, it may be suggested, are calculated 
to throw light on the production or intensity 
of disease in close and _ ill - ventilated 
ments. For the atmospheres examined * were 
situated in a well-ventilated hospital. In the 
atmosphere of sewers the water through which 
the air was passed proved to be highly alkaline 
from the presence of ammonia. Fungi were pre- 


the animal functions under different conditions. 
The cause of summer diarrhea, for example, used 
to be attributed to irregularities of dieting during 


_ its prevalence ; but the predominance of this com- 


apart- 


plaint among the infantile population seemed to 
throw doubts on this conclusion. The increase, 


_ too, of the subjects of this disease as the summer 


| 


sent, but were less readily developed than in the | 


acid atmospheric air; while vibriones were abund- 
ant, and were rapidly propagated. The presence 
of the volatile alkali is the cause of the rapidity of 
the diffusion of a sewer atmosphere, or of an 
atmosphere in which animal matter is allowed to 
putrify, ammonia being the first product of the 
decomposition of nitrogenous bodies. Ammonia 
must therefore be viewed as the most efficient 
carrier of organic molecules into the atmosphere, 
which alone are capable of producing disease pos- 
sessed of a regular type. That the ammonia of the 
air is derived from terrestrial organic sources is 
confirmed by the fact that, when rain water is 
examined, the ammonia contained in it always 
exhales an animal odour; and salt of ammonia, 
formed by adding an acid to rain water and 
evaporating, possesses a brown, organic aspect. 
We can understand, therefore, without difliculty, 
how the poison of typhus fever, where ammonia 
is exhaled from the lungs in a greater degree 
than in health, and likewise in an abnormal 
manner from the skin, should be readily propa- 
gated in a close atmosphere, and how ventilation 
can most efficiently remove this volatile vapour as 
it is formed, and prevent the air from stagnating 
and imparting its baneful influence to everything 
surrounding it. During last year, in Paris, some- 
what similar experiments have been made on 
external air and similar organisms detected 
(Pasteur, Annales de Chimie, \xiv., 5, 1862), 
the object being to inquire into the truth or 
falsity of the doctrine of spontaneous generation. 

“ Another foreign body frequently found in the 
atmosphere near the sca is common salt; and it 
is, no doubt, accompanied by a minute portion of 
the other salts of sea water. Dr. Smollett, in 1765, 
(Travels through France and Italy, vol. ii. 22,1778) 
states that, while resident at Nice, when there was 
a strong breeze from the sea, the surface of his 
body was covered with a salt brine very perceptible 
to the taste. 
a westerly gale, his windows at Manchester, up- 
wards of thirty miles from the sea, have been 
coated with salt. I have detected common salt in 
recently-fallen rain on rocks on the summit of 
Goat Fell in Arran, at an elevation of nearly 3000 
feet above the level of the sea; while I have found 
no streams which I have examined in that island 
at their origin on the summits of granite rocks 
to be free from this constituent of salt water. 
With «a gale from the sea, therefore, we may 
expect salt water in a finely-divided state to 
be conveyed into the atmosphere over the land; 
but we are not in a condition to attribute with 
certainty any beneficial or baneful influence to its 
presence upon health. Dr. Smoilett, who was an 
invalid, states that on the day he tasted the brine 
in the air his health was partly benefited and 
partly prejudiced under the existing circumstances. 
‘That sea water, when drifted by the wind in the 
form of finely-divided spray, has a prejudicial 
action on some forms of vegetation, may be well 
seen on the western coasts. Trees, placed without 
any shelter on the shore, exposed to the full force 
of an Atlantic gale, seem to have little chance of 
attaining any altitude ; but, when sheltered in a 
valley, or situated on the eastern side of a ridge, 
they thrive without difficulty. On the western 
shore of Luce Bay, in Wigtonshire, thriving plan- 
tations grow; but the trees forming the front 
rows, exposed to the spray, are inferior to those 
in the rear and at a higher elevation. It is of 
importance, therefore, to escape the deterioratory 
influence of the salt water, driven through the 
air, that the trees should be thickly planted, It 
must be remembered, however, that it exists as 
neutral common salt, just as we find it in the sea; 
that this substance is diffused through the air; 
and that we know of no power in the atmosphere 
capable of resolving it into its elements. The 
salt, therefore, is useful as a manure, when intro- 
duced by the roots of certain plants and trees ; 
but, when applied in quantity to the delicate 
apparatus of the leaves, which perform the three- 
fold office of digestion, respiration, and nutrition, 
appears to destroy their texture in a corrosive 
manner, and consequently their functions. 

“ Meteorology, in its relations to atmospheric 


temperature, promises to throw definite light on 
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Dr. Dalton has told us how, during | 








| temperature rises, and their decline with the colder 


season of the year, seem to prove that temperature 
is the exciting cause of this abnormal condition of 
the system. As no returns of the cases which 
occur of this complaint, until they have proved 
fatal, are readily available, we are obliged to be 
content with an amount of data too limited to 
afford, perhaps, trustworthy deductions ; but the 
general tendency is sufliciently apparent from the 
following facts from the district of St. Marylebone, 
brought under my notice during one year :— 
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(1.) In this table we have, in the first column, 
the mean temperature of the month; (2.) in 
the second, the accumulated temperature, obtained 
by multiplying the mean temperature by the 
number of days in each month. (3.) The third 
column gives the increase of accumulated tem- 
perature for each month, and gradual decrease, 
by taking the accumulated temperature of January 
asunity, and deducting it from the other accu- 
mulated temperatures. (4.) The fourth column 
represents the additional days of heat thrown into 
each month as compared with January. These 
are arrived at by dividing the excess of accumu- 
lated temperature by the mean temperature of 
each month. ‘Thus February contains nearly 1} 
days of heat more than January, March 4 days 
more heat than January, &c. (5.) The fifth 
column gives the cases of diarrhcea, Xe. 

‘We see from the tables that the excess of accu- 
mulated heat in June was double that in May; 
the cases rose from 160 to 544. Again, in July 
the excess of accumulated heat was nearly 4 days 
above that of June, and the cases increased to 
2293, while in August they fell to 1934; and the 
excess of accumulated heat diminished by nearly 
2 days. We cannot expect an exact numerical 
relation between the heat and the disease, because 
the cases are limited and the influence of the heat 
is cumulated from one month to another, which, 
of course, cannot be precisely estimated when 
acting on a vital being endowed with a nervous 
resisting power varying in each individual. 

“ One of the most interesting facts in confirma- 
tion of this view of atmospheric temperature upon 
the human system, and of the disturbance of the 
normal diffusion of the animal fluids, is the esta- 
blished conclusion which has been arrived at in 
Calcutta, that the hot season is the least favour- 
able for vaccination (Dr. Duncan Stewart and 
Mr. Bedford, Notes on the Vaccine Establishment 
at Bengal, Calcutta, 1854, p. 4). In 10,102 cases 
vaccinated in the cold season, mean temperature 
= 75°6 in that city, from 1st November, 1853, to 
3lst March, 1854, 96°07 en cent. were successful, 
1°67 were partly successful, and 2°25 per cent. failed. 
On the other hand, in the hot season, mean temp. 
86°5, between the lst April and 30th September, 
1854, 2100 were vaccinated, Of these, only 73°76 
per cent. were successful, 4°90 per cent. partially, 
and 21°33 per cent. were failures. 

“These considerations therefore show the im- 
portant bearing of meteorology on health, and how 
much of the animal nature is dependent on purely 
physical conditions. In this country, during hot 


weather, the direction of the fluids of the body 


are disturbed in those affected with diarrhea, 
The fluids which, in the healthy state, pass from 
the intestinal canal into the blood, have, in the 
abnormal state produced by heat, their action 
reversed, and they then pass from the blood into 
the intestinal canal.” 


Dr. Thompson, in conclusion, congratu- 


lated the Society on its prosperity, and on 
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the prospect of its attaining a more prominent 

sition than it now occupies. It is gratify- 
ing to see that there is no lack of workers 
in a field whence, as indicated in the Address, 
such a rich crop of facts have yet to be reaped. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


We learn from Les Mondes that the triangula- 
tions of Central Europe have just been inaugurated 
in Austrian territory. The first point of the first 
order is situated on the height of Dablitz, near 
Prague. All the observations here were most 
satisfactory. Professor Herr has also commenced 
observations on the Schneeberg of Speglitz, near 
Grulich. Here, unfortunately, a man was kille«| 
by the overturning of the temporary observatory. 

he longitude of Dablitz has been determined by 
an electrical connexion with Leipzig. 

THe Baron de Decken’s preparations for ex- 
ploring the river Juba, on the east coast of 
Africa, and thereby, it is hoped, of reaching the 
snow mountain Kenia, are rapidly progressing. 
His steamer will be ready on the 7th of May. 
Its length is 119 feet; breadth 15 feet; draught 
of water 2 feet 5 inches. It has paddle-wheels, 
driven by two low pressure engines, each of 18- 
horse power ; two boilers, steam pumps, &c. Its 
guaranteed speed is to be nine miles per hour. 
The cost of the steamer and the outfit, which 
is entirely borne by the Baron, will be nearly 
£4000. 

THE recent number of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten contains an announcement of the 
death of the late Director of the Observatory at 
Cracow, Dr. Mazimilian Ritter von Weisse. Dr. 
Weisse was born in 1798, in Ludendorf, in Lower 
Austria; he was educated at the University of 
Vienna, where he studied philosophy and law, and 
left the university in 1822 as doctor of laws. He 
then devoted himself to the study of mathematics 
and astronomy, and was appointed in 1823 an 
assistant at the Observatory of Vienna. In 1825 
he became Professor of Astronomy and Director of 
the Observatory at the University of Cracow, that 
university having previously conferred upon him 
by a special grace the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy. He was subsequently many times Dean 
of the Philosophic Faculty, and from 1833 to 
1847 was the representative of the Conservator 
for Prussia, and as such a member of the High 
Council of the university. In May 1861 he re- 
signed his appointments at Cracow, in conse- 
guence of a severe illness brought on by over- 
work, Since then he has been living in retire- 
ment, ae himself with astronomical re- 
ductions. His illness terminated fatally on the 
10th October last. The Astronomische Nachrich- 
ten gives a full list of his published works, for 
which, unfortunately, we have not space. 

M. J. DE LaMBALLE is the author of a 
memoir on the formation of callus on bones, in 
which he discusses the various theories which 
have been invented to account for its existence. 
The ancients and Ambrose Paré supposed that 
the fragments were reunited by means of an 
osseous juice, which exuded from the bone or from 
the capi veins. Xeide, Macdonald, John 
Hunter, and others considered that the blood 
which surrounded the fragments passed first 
through successive transmutations to arrive first at 
the cartilaginous, then at the osseous state, and 
that the broken edges were united by a kind of 
ring formed around them. Haller, Dethleeg, 
Camper, Troja, Callisen, John Bell, Delpech, 
Miescher, and other observers presupposed a flow- 
ing out of an organized juice, which was converted 
first into cartilage, then into bone. Duhamel, Fou- 
geroux, Dupuytreu, Cruveilhier, and Flourens con- 
sider that the callus is formed at the expense of the 
osteum and of the medullary membrane. The 

of the case are criticized by M. de Lamballe, 
and their compatibility with these theories con- 
sidered. No general result is arrived at in his 
paper, whilst the arguments in favour of the fourth 
theory appear to be those which the author 
wishes his readers to accept. 





SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MARE SMYTHII, 
Synonyme “ Kistner” Schroter, 
To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 


an pons I solicit the attention of your astro- 


nomical especially those who take an 
interest in lunar matters, to the general accuracy 
with which sne portions of the moon’s disc have 
been delineated by the astronomer of Lilienthal, 


Schréter, towards the close of the last century. 











On the 25th of November last I had an oppor- 
tunity of verifying by direct observation a drawing 
made by Schriter of a portion of the moon’s disc 
in the equatoreal regions very near the western 
limb. It was that of a large lunar mare, or so- 


called “sea,” extending over about 15 degrees of | 


latitude—viz., from 5° 30’ N lat. to 9° S. let.—and 
is found in his “ Selenotopographische Fragmente,” 
T. lix., fig. 1. It does not appear that Schréter 
recognised this as a mare, as he gave it the name 
“ Abraham Gotthelf Kistner.” The drawing has 
numerous formations and craters both east and 
north of the large plain forming the principal object, 
particularly an extensive crater which he called 
*Neper,” north of the plain, and only separated 
from it by a small crater of about a quarter of 
the length of “ Neper.” These I found very accu- 
rately delineated ; and the instances were very few 
indeed in which I noticed even a small departure 
from the appearance of the surface of the moon 
itself. The only difference of much importance 
consisted of some additional features which I saw, 
and which Schréter has not depicted. The date 
of Schréter’s drawing is 1792, Sept. 30, 22 hours 
after full moon. 


The opportunities for observing this portion of | 


the lunar dise are rare. I first saw it (as noticed 





' 


in Tue Reaper, No. 48, p. 478. col. 3) on August | 


20, 1861, and could find no traces of 14 in Beer and 
Midler’s map. I found, indeed, a dark crater, 
“ Kiistner,” very unlike the formation I witnessed, 
but agreeing in some respects with a depression 
east of the south part of the large plain. I also 
noticed that the crater “ Neper”’ is placed on the 
map at a considerable distance from the north end 
of “ Kistner.”” Not being able to find anything 
agreeing with what I saw on their map, I fully 
concluded that Beer and Midler had in some way 
overlooked this magnificent “ mare,” and I treated 
my own observations in the light of a discovery, 
until the Rev. T. W. Webb kindly called my 
attention to the drawing in question; and I am 
happy to give my testimony to the care and fidelity 
with which Schréter has treated this portion of 
the moon. 

In the absence of my knowledge of Schriter’s 
work, the name “ Smythii’’ has been given to this 
mare (see ante, p. 478, col. 3), and it appears 
desirable to retain it, as the spot in question 
clearly ranks as a mare, and the name “ Smythii ” is 
applicable on several accounts. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. R. Bret. 
Victoria Observatory, Victoria Park, 
London, December 1, 1863. 





PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 


Academie des Sciences, Paris —Tur following 
papers and communications were read :—H. Sainte- 
Claire Deville and Troost “‘ Upon the Permeability 
of Ironat a High Temperature.” Pasteur—“ On 
M. Bechamps’ Claim of Priority on the subject of 
Fermentations and Spontaneous Generation.’’ Ad- 
miral Paris—‘‘ Remarks upon Iron-Clad Ships.’’ 
Tulasme presented, on behalf of his brother and 
himself, the second volume of their “ Fungorum 
Carpologia.” Isid. Pierre—‘‘ Remarks and Prac- 
tical Observations on the Corn Returns for 1863.” 
Cadiot—‘ Upon the Effect of Consanguineous 
Alliances.” Triger—‘‘On the Railways from 
Paris to Rennes and Tours to Mans, viewed as 
Geological Sections.” Blanner— Remarks on a 
Preceding Communication from M. Aucapitaine 
upon the Isle of ‘L’Etang de Diane.’’’ Kos- 
mann—* On the Relative Quantities of Ozone in 
Plants and Atmospheric Air during 1863.’ Niene 
—‘‘ Upon the Scoria produced in Puddling Ope- 
rations.” Freytag—“ On the Calculation of Sines.” 
Champouillon—*“ On some Effects resulting from 
the use of Sugar and Saccharine Remedies.” 
Dumas—“ Letter concerning the Use of the New 
Railway Breaks.” Nourrigat—‘ On the Advan- 
tage of the Culture of the Wild Mulberry-Tree 
over the Cultivated Tree.’’ Nauck—‘On Re- 
solving Numerical Equations of the Third Degree.” 
M. Pimont presented some certificates stating the 
good results which have been obtained by the use 
of his invention called calorifuge plastique. Schiff 
— Upon Colouring Matters derived from Naph- 
tylamine.” Berthelot—“ Remarks Relative to the 





Action of re upon Wine.” Berthelot— 
“Reply to a Paper by M. Maumené upon the 
Distillation of Mixed Liquids.” Friedel and 





to the Theory of Spontaneous Generation.” Hem- 
ment—‘‘ Remarks on M. Berthelot’s Experiments 
on the Mixture of Gases.” M. Cabien asked and 
obtained permission to withdraw a paper “ On the 
Waters of Paris.” M. Jobert de Lamballe pre- 
sented on behalf of the Section of Medicine and 
Surgery, the following lists of candidates for the 
place of Correspondent, vacant by the death of 
Sir B. Brodie :—1st. M. Laurence ; 2nd. Messrs. 
Rokitansky and Simpson. M. Naudin was elected 
a member of the Botanical Section in the place 
of the late M. Moquin-Tandon. A commission 
was appointed to propose a new question for the 
grand Mathematical Prize for 1864—Commis- 
sioners: Messrs. Bertrand, Charles, Serret, Bonnet, 
and Hermite. The President presented, in the 
name of M. Van Dromme, a paper “On the 
Curative and Preventative Treatment of Asiatic 
Cholera.”” The perpetual Secretary pointed out 


among the presents the ‘‘ Connaissance des Temps” - 


for the year 1865, and the annuaire of the 
“ Bureau des Longitudes” for the year 1864, 
the first seventy-six sheets of “The Roman Flora,” 
by M. Sangumetti, and a pamphlet upon “ Organic 
Substitutions,” by M. Courty. M. Silvester, 
lately appointed to a situation as Correspondent 
to the Geometrical Section, returned his thanks 
to the Academy. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
Ethnological Society, Dec. 22nd. J. Crawfurd 


Ksq., F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Mr, Gatton, : 


F.R.S., read a paper on the “ Domestication of 
Animals,” from which we are enabled to lay the 
following extracts before our readers: — ‘The 
domestication of animals is one of the few relics 
of the past whence we may justly speculate on 
man’s social condition in very ancient times.. We 
know that the domestication of every important 
member of our existing stock was originated in 
pre-historic ages, and, therefore, that our remote 
ancestors had accomplished, in a variety of cases, 
what we have been unable to effect in any single 
instance, The object of my paper is to discuss 
the character of ancient civilization, as indicated 
by so great an achievement. Was there a golden 
age of advanced enlightenment? Have extraor- 
dinary geniuses arisen who severally taught their 
cotemporaries to tame and domesticate the dog, 
the ox, the sheep, the hog, the fowl, the camel, the 
llama, the ara 2 and the rest? Or again, Is 
it possible that the instincts of savages, combined 
with the qualities of the animals in question, may 
have sufficed to originate every instance of esta- 
blished domestication! It is to be presumed, in 
the first place, that animals would be originally 
domesticated in lands where they abounded in a 
wild state, and where the natives were skilled in 
capturing them. Unless the animals were easily 
obtainable we could hardly expect a sufficient 
number of experiments to have been made to yield 
a successful result, If they had been rare in all 
places and at all times they would ipso facto be 
disqualified for domestication ; for animals must 
be hardy and able to multiply freely under varying 
circumstances, else they would be of no import- 
ance as a domestic breed. Secondly.—It is a fact 
familiar to all travellers that savages frequently 
capture young animals of various kinds, and rear 
them as favourites, and sell or present them as 
curiosities, Human nature is generally akin: 
savages may be brutal, but they are not on that 
account devoid of our taste for taming and caress- 
ing young animals ; nay, it is not improbable they 
may occasionally possess it in a more marked de- 
gree than ourselves, because it is a childish taste 
with us; and the motives of an adult barbarian 
are very similar to those of a civilized child. The 
traveller Hearne, who wrote towards the end of 
thelast century, relates thefollowing story of moose 
or elks in the more northern partsof North America. 
He says, ‘ Ihaverepeatedly seen moose at Churchill 
as tame as sheep, and even more so.... The 
same Indian that brought them to the factory had, 
in the year 1770, two others so tame that, when on 
his passage to Prince of Wales’s Fort in a canoe, 
the moose always followed him along the bank of 
the river; and at night, or om any other occasion 
when the Indians landed, the young moose gene- 
rally came and fondled on them, as the most 
domestic animal would have done, and never 


_ offered to stray from the tents.’ Sir John Richard- 


son, in an obliging answer to my inquiries about 


Crafts—‘ Upon the Production of Ether Mixed | the Indians of North America, after mentioning 
with ‘Ethyl-amylique’ and upon ‘Etherifica | the bison calves, wolves, and other animals that 
tion.’ ” Maumené—‘*On Unsweatened Diabetic | they frequently capture and keep, says :—‘ It is 


Urine.” Thomas—“‘ Upon the Analysis of the 
Amalgam of Silverand Lead.” Basset—“ Recla- 
mation of Priority concerning some facts relative 
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not unusual, [ have heard, for the Indians to 
bring up young bears, the women giving them milk 
from the own breasts.’ He mentions that he 
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himself purchased a young bear, and adds, ‘ The 
red faces are fond of pets and treat them kindly ; 
and in purchasing them there is always the unwil- 
lingness of the women and children to overcome 
rather than any dispute about price. My young bear 
used to rob the women of the berries they had 
gathered, but the loss was borne with good-nature.’ 
Mr. Mansfield Parkyns, who passed many years in 
Abyssinia and the countries of the Upper Nile, 
writes me word—‘I am sure that negroes often 
capture and keep alive wild animals. I have 
bought them and received them as presents—wild 
cats, jackals, panthers, the wild dog, the two best 
lions now in the Zoological Gardens, monkeys, 
innumerable and of all sorts, and mongoos. When 
I was on the White Nile and at Khartoum very 
few merchants went up the White Nile; none had 
stations. They were Fittle known to the natives ; 
but none returned without some live animal or 
bird which they had procured from the natives. 
That the capturing of animals was a very ancient 
custom may be read from the tombs of the kings 
in Egypt, where naked negroes from the south are 
bringing presents to the Pharaoh, among which 
are various wild beasts.’ On the West African 
Coast there is a busy trade in live birds and 
monkeys. In Dr. Murie’s recent journey in com- 
pany with Mr. Petherick by the side of the 
White Nile, young live animals were frequently 
brought to their camp for sale. In Central Africa, 
as at Kouka, antelopes and ostriches are both kept 
tame; so I am informed by Dr. Barth. There 
are instances in Africa where other motives in- 
duce the natives to protect and partly tame 
animals, besides that of caressing them. Ser- 
pents of large size, and I know not what other 
creatures, are held sacred in the delta of the 
Niger and elsewhere. They go about the villages 
with impunity and are fed by the people. The 
most remarkable instance of all is the account by 
Captain Speke of a menagerie that existed up to 
the beginning of the reign of the present king of 
the Wahumas, on the shores of Lake Nyanza, 
which was first established some centuries ago. 
It reminds us of the great menageries of the an- 
cient Mexican kings, of those of Assyria, and of 
our own Zoological Gardens. Mr. Wallace, the 
distinguished naturalist and traveller, says, ‘In 
the interior of South America the Uapes Indians 
rear great numbers of birds and menbeps. The 
women carry the monkeys continually on their 
heads when very young, and even suckle them ; 
the only way in which many kinds can be reared.’ 
It will be found on enquiry that few travellers 
have failed altogether to observe instances of wild 
animals being nurtured in the encampments of 
savages. If we consider the small number of 
encampments they severally visited in their line 
of march, compared with the vast number that 
are spread over the whole area, which is or has 
been inhabited by savages, we may obtain some 
idea of the thousands of places at which half-un- 
conscious attempts at domestication are being 
made in each year. These thousands must them- 
selves be multiplied many thousand-fold, if we 
endeavour to calculate the number of similar 
attempts that have been made since men like 
ourselves began to inhabit the world. I conclude 
from what I have stated that there is no animal 


worthy of domestication that has not frequently | 


been captured, and might ages ago have esta- 


blished itself as a domestic breed, if it had not | 


been deficient in certain necessary particulars 
which I shall proceed to discuss. It by no 
means follows that because a savage cares to take 
home a young fawn to amuse himself, his family, 
and his friends, that he will always continue to 
feed or to look after it. Such attention would 
require a steadiness of purpose foreign to the 
ordinary character of a savage. But herein lie 
two shrewd tests of the eventual destiny of the 
animal as a domestic species. 

“ Hardiness.—First, it must be able to shift for 
itself and to thrive, although it is neglected ; 
since, if it wanted much care, it would never be 
worth its keep. 

“ Fondness for Man.—Secondly, it must cling to 
man, notwithstanding occasional hard usage and 
frequent neglect. If the animal had no natural 
attachment to our species, it would fret itself to 
death, or escape and revert to wildness. It is 
interesting to note the causes that conduce to a 
decided attachment of certain animals to man, or 
between one kind of animal and another. 
notorious that attachments and aversions exist in 
nature. Swallows and storks frequent dwelling- 
houses; zebras and gnus herd together; so do 
bisons and elks. On the other hand, deer and 
sheep, which ere both gregarious, and both eat the 
same food and graze within the same enclosure, 
avoid one another, I presume thai two species 


eet a ee 


It is | 


of animals do not consider one another com- 
panionable, or clubable, unless their behaviour 
and their persons are reciprocally agreeable. A 
phlegmatic animal would be exceedingly disquieted 
by the close companionship of an excitable one. 


that is unpleasing to the eyes of another ; his cries 
may sound discordant ; his smell may be repulsive. 
Two herds of animals would hardly intermingle, 
unless their respective languages of action and of 
voice were mutually intelligible. 





the dog, and we observe how intelligible their 
| proceedings are to each other. Every whine or 


| 2 . . j 
| bark of the dog, each of his fawning, savage, or | 
| timorous movements is the exact counterpart of | 
| what would have been the man’s behaviour had | 
| 


| he felt similaremotions. As the man understands 


countenance, and his actions. A man can irritate 
a dog by laughing at him, he can frighten 
him by an angry look, or calm him by a kindly 
bearing; but he has less hold over an ox or a 
sheep, and none at all over many other animals. 
Who, for instance, ever succeeded in frowning 
away a mosquito, or in pacifying an angry wasp 
by a winning smile ? 





exceedingly anxious one. From my own recol- 


a false alarm many times in a day, Those who 
have crouched at night by the side of pools in the 
desert, in order to have a shot at the beasts which 
frequent them, see strange scenes of animal life ; 
how the creatures gambol at one moment, and 
fight at another; how a herd suddenly halts in 
strained attention, and then breaks into a mad- 
dened rush, as one of them becomes conscious of 
the stealthy movements or rank scent of a beast of 
prey. Now this hourly life and death excitement 
is a keen delight to most wild creatures, but must 
be peculiarly distracting to the comfort-loving 
temperament of others. The latter are alone 
suited to endure the crass habits and dull routine 
of domesticated life. When animals thoroughly 
enjoy the excitement of wild life, I presume they 
cannot be domesticated; they could only be 
tamed, for they would never return from the joys 
of the wilderness after they had once tasted them 
through some accidental wandering. 

“To proceed with the list of requirements 
which a captured animal must satisfy before 
it is venlile he could be permanently domes- 
ticated, there is the very obvious condition 
that he should be useful to man; otherwise, in 
growing to maturity, and losing the pleasing 
youthful ways that had first attracted his capters 
and caused them to make a pet of him, he would 
be repelled. As an instance in point I will men- 
tion seals. Many years ago, I used to visit Shet- 
land, when those animals were still common, and 
I heard many stories of their being tamed: one 
will suffice :—A fisherman caught a young seal ; it 
was very affectionate, and frequented his hut, 
fishing for itself in the sea. At length it grew 
self-willed and unwieldy; it used to push the 
children and snap at strangers; at last it was 
voted a nuisance, but the people could not bear to 
kill it, on account of its human ways. One day 
the fisherman took it with him in his boat, and 
dropped it in a stormy sea, far from home ; the 
stratagem was unsuccessful: in a day or two the 
well-known scuffling sound of the seal as it floun- 
dered up to the hut was again heard—the animal 
had found its way home. Some days after, the 
poor creature was shot by a sporting stranger, who 
saw it basking, and did not know it was tame. 
Now, had the seal been a useful animal and not 








caught others, and set a watch over them, to pro- 
tect them; and then, if they bred freely and were 
| easy to tend, it is likely enough he would have 
produced a domestic breed. 

| “An animal may be useful as a domestic animal, 
and yet the circumstances in which the savages 
are living may make it too troublesome for them 
to maintain a breed. Mr. Scott Nind says, ‘In 
| the chase the hunters are assisted by dogs, which 
they take when young and domesticate. After 
finding a litter of young, the natives gener- 
_ally carry away one or two to rear; in this 
case, it often occurs that the mother will 
trace and attack them; and, being large and very 
strong, she is rather formidable. At some periods 
food is so scanty as to compel the dog to leave his 
master and provide for himself, but in a few days 
he generally returns.” Mr. Galton next considers 
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The movements of one beast may have a character | 


The animal | 
which, above all others, is a companion to man is | 


the thoughts of the dog, so the dog understands the | 
thoughts of the man, by watching his voice, his | 


“ The life of all beasts in their wild state is an | 


lection, 1 believe that every antelope in South | 
Africa has literally to run for its life once in | 
every one or two days upon an average, and that | 
he starts or gallops under the influence of | 


troublesome, the fisherman would doubtless have | 


_— 


the qualities which are likely to render a collection 
of tamed animals useful in the eyes of a savage, 
and then gives the following recapitulation of the 
conditions under which wild animals may become 
domesticated :—“ 1, they should abound in a wild 
state; 2, the natives should be hunters; 3, the 
animals should be hardy; 4, they should have an 
inborn liking for man; 5, they should be comfort- 
loving; 6, they should be found useful to the 
| savages; 7, they should breed freely; 8, they 
should be gregarious. I believe that every animal 
has had its chance of being domesticated, and that 
those which fulfilled the above conditions were 
| domesticated long ago. It would follow as a 
corollary to this that the animal creation possesses 
no more animals worthy of domestication, at 
least for such purposes as savages care for. 

“ Elephant.—An apparent exception to my rea- 
soning lies in the fact that the African elephant is 
now untamed. Whatever the negroes may have 
_done in ancient times, either for their own pur- 
poses or for those of the Phenicians, it is certainly 
not domesticated, nor even kept alive at the 
present time. ‘There are probably few bolder 
| elephant hunters than the Africans, but they are 
| not elephant tamers. How is it that the Hindoos 
| domesticate when the Africans do not, if we assume 
_ that domestication has always been performed by 
_ savages? The answer is easy. I doubt if the first 
| domestication of the Indian elephant took place in 
| 





savage times, and I am sure that three of my con- 
ditions are not fulfilled in Africa. First, elephants 
/are not sufliciently abundant ;: nor, secondly, is 
the character of the country such as to admit of 
| their easy capture. Africa is different from 
Ceylon, where the elephants swarm in dense 
forests, in which palisadings can easily be erected 
for catching them, and woodbines found for lash- 
ing them after they are caught. Africa is on the 
whole a bare and open country, over which 
the elephants migrate. There are few places 
where stockades could be erected with a chance 
of being used with frequent success. Thirdly, 
the animal would be useless to savages, 
especially in Africa. It is mostly a land of 
upland grassy plains, excellent for oxen, which 
abound, but not at all suited for elephants, who 
could only obtain their living by sarees in the 
woods. An African who had a young elephant 
could not maintain it. India is differently cir- 
cumstanced : there the maintenance of the ele- 
phant is easy. Fourthly, no animal is more easily 
tamed than a young elephant, but he must be 
watched all his life, for if he escapes into the 
woods he reverts to absolute wildness. It would 
be inconsistent with the habits of a savage to tend 
him with that continuous care. I should explain 
their domestication in India in this way. Some 
would be caught young and tamed, others would 
be captured full grown. The taste of an oriental 
prince in remote times would be gratified by 
the monstrous sight of an imprisoned ele- 
phant. It would be a spectacle of terror to 
his people. It would have been as obvious, 
then as now, to make the huge creature the 
executioner of men condemned to death. There 
is as much reason that the frequent capture 
of elephants should be ordered by an Indian 
prince for the display of his tyranny, as that a 
Caffre chief like Dingaan should order his young 
men to take lions alive. The experience of ele- 
phant captors would soon bring to light the 
curious physiological trait of that animal, which 
is duasel, in some degree by the horse, of yielding 
an abrupt and permanent submission to the man 
who first vanquished him. 

“To conclude. I see no reason to suppose that 
the first domestication of any animal, except the 
elephant, implies a higher civilization among the 

ple who established it than that of barbarian 
en, I cannot believe it to have been the 
result of a preconceived intention, followed by 
elaborate trials, to administer to the comfort of 
'man. Neither can I think it arose from one suc- 
cessful effort made by an individual, who might 
| thereby justly claim the title of benefactor to his 





race; but, on the contrary, that a vast number of 
half-unconscious attempts have been made through- 
out the course of ages, and that ultimately, b 
| slow degrees, after many relapses, and contin 

_ selection, our several domestic breeds became 
| firmly established.” 

Professor Owen commented on the paper in 
very flattering terms ; especially praising its sug- 
gestiveness, its exhaustiveness, and the elegance 
of its style. He described the first introduction 
of the turkey from America, and thought it had 
become readily domesticated, here, because our 
ancestors had found it already tamed, if not 
partly domesticated by the Americans. He then 
entered into the origin of the cat, and traced it 
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from a two-fold source; the one, the wild cat, 
that was spread throughout the north of Europe 
and of Asia, the other from Egypt. He doubted 
the author’s belief that elephants were more 
sparse in Africa than in India, because two-thirds 
of the ivory imported into England came from 
Africa. 

Mr. Poole and Mr. Goodwin both spoke on 
ancient Egyptian evidences ; the former believing 
the cat to have been first tamed as a sacred 
animal, and its utility discovered afterwards. 

Mr. Wallace mentioned sacred places in the 
Malay Islands where the squirrels in the trees 
and the fish in the ponds were also sacred, and 
consequently very tame. 

Mr. Markham said the Indians in the Andes 
tamed gulls, and were said by old writers to have 
bred them in large quantities. 

Mr. Bates mentioned that the tapir had fre- 
quently been tamed in the valley of the Amazon, 


and that the natives were exceedingly fond of | 


taming birds; they made them ridiculously tame. 
He added that none of the tamed animals of that 
part of South America bred in confinement. 

Mr. Crawfurd thought the elephant was not 
caught or tamed in Africa simply because the 
negroes were too barbarian and incapable. 


Mr. Galton replied that the fact of two-thirds of | 


the ivory being imported into England from Africa 
did not disprove his assertion of the greater abund- 
ance of that animal in its haunts in Asia. African 


cow-elephants had tusks half the weight of those | 
and on the following day 103 miles. 


of the bulls; whereas Asiatic cow-elephants had 
no tusks at all. A herd of five African beasts— 
one bull and four cows—would carry three times 
the weight of ivory of the same number of animals 
in Asia. Besides this, the African elephant hunter 
was living on his capital. He was exterminating 
the beasts to support a current demand. During 
the last twenty years elephants had been destroyed 
throughout a frontier land of many hundred miles 
in breadth, both in the Nile countries and in 
Southern Africa. 


Royal Geographical Society, 14 Dec. Lord 
Strangford in the chair. Tue first paper read 
was entitled “‘ Notes on the Island of Formosa,’’ by 
Robert Swinhoe, F.G.S., &c., H.M.’s Vice-Consul 
at Tai-Wan-Foo, on the island itself.—The island 
of Formosa is a foo or district of the Chinese pro- 
vince of Fokien, and is governed by a special 
Taou-Tai, who may memorialize the throne direct. 
Mr. Swinhoe doubts whether, owing to its bad 
anchorage and bad harbourage, Tai-Wan-Foo can 
ever become a certre of British trade, especially as 
there are known to be other and far more suitable 
ports. After marching overland to Tai-Wan-Foo, 
which is described as girt by a high battlemented 





wall, six miles in extent, the paper mentioned that _ 


the town was fast going to decay owing to the 
silting up of the river. The diffienity of navigat- 
ing the coast of Formos: is great, and there are 
numerous wrecks of vessels that are compelled 
to run for a port, and are ignorant of several ex- 
cellent harbours unsurveyed near the south end 
of the island. On the north-west coast is the 
Tam-suy river, which Mr. Swinhoe seems to think 
destined to become the British port of trade, there 
being sixteen feet of water at high tide over the 
bar. The capital, Foo-Chow, is not far distant, 
and there are several natural landmarks for facili- 
tating navigation. The chief danger is from the 
freshets in the early summer, when the mountain- 
snows melt. The river in its upper course is 
formed by two chief branches, near one of which 
are sulphur mines. Among other improvements 
effected by native skill ia their having, about forty 
years since, diverted a large stream of water so as 
to make amends for the very bad water on the 
plains. There is a wooden aqueduct, five feet deep, 
eight feet broad, and about 360 feet in length, 
which has been rendered water-tight with Chinese 
cement. Not far distant from this the territory of 
the aboriginal savages inhabiting the east coast is 
reached, where the division line is strongly marked 
by the Chinese side being denuded of trees for the 
cultivation of the tea-plant, while the native side 
is covered with the usual forest vegetation. Great 
quantities of rain fall from November to May, 
making the climate comparatively cold, as is evi- 
deneed by a table drawn up with considerable 
care. This excess of moisture the author attri- 
butes to an oceanic stream known as the Kurosino, 
which departs at the south cape of Formosa, and 
extends along its east side and past the eastern 
shore of Japan, even to the Kurile islands, and is 
— to run for some distance alongside of a 
much warmer stream coming up from the Philip- 
pines. 

The Chairman believed the Society would join 
bis in echoing the opinion of Mr. Swinhoe that 
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the Ilydrographic Office should take into imme- 
diate and serious consideration the unsurveyed 
state of the coast of Formosa, and especially the 
fact that, when an appeal was made to the Admiral 
in command at Hong Kong, he expressed his 
inability to grant assistance. He thought some 
suggestion might advantageously be brought to 
bear upon the Admiralty. 

Admiral Collinson said he looked upon For- 
mosa as in some measure a child of his own. In 
the course of his survey of the Pescadores he 
occasionally caught glimpses of the far-off island, 
and availed himself of the opportunity to visit it ; 
he afterwards gave to the great mountain the 
name of Mount Morrison, a name which he 
believed all those who were acquainted with our 
original connexion with the Chinese would 
acknowledge ought to be perpetuated throughout 
allages, After his survey of the Pescadores, on 
his return to Hong Kong, Sir Thomas Cochrane 
desired him to go up the east side of Formosa. 
It was a ferra incognita. He went round in a 
little brig, which he commanded, and coasted 
along in search of a harbour. The coast line was 
nearly straight: there were no indentations, and 
the boulders on the shore were so large that they 
gave some idea of the immense force of the ocean- 
current which carried them there. The great 








equatorial current set in on the island in a more | 
wonderful manner than it did in any part of the | 


Atlantic. Off Steep Island, he was carried away 
one day 91 miles against the wind by the current, 
The whole 
force of the motion of water given by the equatorial 
movement through the Pacific Ocean reached the 
island of Manilla; it then flowed up along the 
island of Formosa, and from thence on to the coast 
of Japan; but its greatest strength was felt at 
Formosa and Japan, He had no hesitation in 
saying that the current would be found to run at 
the rate of four and a half to five miles an hour. 
With respect to coal he might state that, finding 
no anchoring place but the little Sau-o Bay, they 
went round to Kelung Bay, and in pulling up the 
river they met with junks laden with coal. It was 
not known before that coal had been found in this 
part of the world. He was called to make an 
examination of it, and he went to the mines, which 
were about a mile and a quarter from the beach, 
and found them in a very primitive condition, 
worked simply by adits. Taney had no means of 








lifting, and the only seams which could be worked | 


were those which could be worked from 
surface. 
sinking was the province of the geologist rather 
than the nautical surveyor. 

Sir Harry Parkes said he was afraid he should 
scarcely -be able to speak upon all the points sug- 
gested by the Chairman, for it was rather a com- 
plicated and little-known subject. Mr. Swinhoe 
had rendered good service in drawing attention to 
an island of immense extent, which was probably 
as much a terra incognita as any other unexplored 
part of the continent of Asia. It was less a terra 
incognita to Europeans some time ago than it was 
in the present day, for two centuries ago it was 
clainedl as a European possession. The Dutch 
occupied it from 1622 to 1662. At that time, 
wishing to share with the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards in the trade of the Kast, they took 
possession of the Pescadores Islands as a check to 
Macao on one side, then held by the Portuguese, 
and on the other to the Philippine Islands, which 
belonged to the Spaniards. At the instance of 
the Chinese they relinquished the Pescadores Is- 
lands and established themselves on the island of 
Formosa, which up to that time had not beet. 
formally claimed by the Chinese, although sepa- 
rated from them by a channel only ninety-five 
miles in width. They themselves suggested that 
the Dutch should take possession of the island. 
At that time another power, which had lately 
come into notice, the Japanese, were also located 
there; and, whenever the Chinese and Japanese 
came in contact in those days, the Chinese went 
to the wall. The Japanese followed a very diffe- 
rent policy then from that which they pursued 
now. They were then the adventurers of the 
East, and they supplied mercenary troops to many 
Asiatic nations. ‘They had flourishing colonies in 
the island of Formosa in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; and perhaps it was with the politic 
intention of setting one race against the other that 
the Chinese suggested to the Dutch to go there 
too. However, when the Dutch went there, they 
found not only the Japanese, but alsothe Spaniards, 
and they had to expel both before they became 
masters of the island. Masters of the island they 
scarcely continued to be: for, in consequence of 
the great civil troubles which set in throughout 
the whole of China in the middle of that century, 
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swarms of Chinese flocked over into Formosa, 
against whom the Dutch were scarcely able to 
contend; until at last a famous piratical chief, 
who had been strong enough at one time to con- 
tend with the Tartars for the empire of the South, 
was driven from the country, and, crossing over to 
Formosa, he in turn expelled the Dutch from that 
island. Following the usual course of events, the 
pirate himself was eventually subjected to the 
Chinese government ; and, as late as 1682, the 
Chinese for the first time claimed jurisdiction 
over Formosa, and incorporated it with their 
territories. It was now called a foo, which was a 
territorial division, there being no less than 260 
divisions in the whole of China. From that time 
Formosa ceased to be of much importance to the 
European ; and even after our first treaty, though 
the coasts of China were thrown open to us, yet 
notwithstanding the attractive name that it bears, 
Formosa was avoided by sailors and navigators in 
consequence of the great current flowing up one 
side of the island of which Admiral Collinson had 
spoken. ‘There was a similar strong stream run- 
ning down on the other side, so that it was very 
difficult for navigators in these days to go by the 
coast of China, in consequence of the island of 
Formosa being so much in the way. The South 
Cape was about the very worst point for a vessel 
to get on shore ; for on that extreme point of the 
island there was a particular aboriginal tribe, 
numbering 200 or 300 individuals, who had an 
unfortunate passion for human heads; and it was 
a habit with them to murder any foreigner that 
caine in their way. He had occasion to make the 
acquaintance of these people about twelve years 
ago, when one of our vessels was lost on that 
point, and he was sent over by her Majesty’s 
Government to make some inquiries respecting the 
missing crew. ‘They succeeded in rescuing two of 
the men, who were in the hands of another tribe 
on the western point, the wreck having taken 
place on the eastern point. These two men had 
been bought by the Chinese at six dollars a head, 
and had been in captivity with them six months. 
The South Cape had always proved dangerous to 
us. ‘Two other vessels, the Nerbuddah and the 
Ann, were both wrecked there: one in com- 
ing down from China, and the other in 
going up, in consequence of the strong 
oceanic currents which prevailed on the 
coast. That was in the year 1842; and, 
although the crews of thos2 two vessels did not 
fall into the hands of savages, but into the hands 
of the Chinese proper, they were treated in no 
better way ; for, out of a crew of 240 on board 
the Nerbuddah, two only remained with their lives, 
and out of fifty-seven which formed the crew of 
the Ann, ten only remained—the others having 
been taken to the capital of Formosa, and, after 
being kept in captivity there, murdered in cold 
This was the character which Formosa 
bore to us: wrecks in the north and south, judicial 
murders on the part of the Chinese, and bloody 
murders made by the aboriginal tribes. We had 
now turned over a new page in the history of our 
communications with Formosa. The opening of 
the island to British commerce was one of the last 
acts which that great British nobleman Lord 
Elgin, whose loss we now deplore, had accom- 
plished by the treaty which he made with 
the Chinese. Regarding Formosa as a colony, 
certainly in one sense it was a colony of China, 
though a very great portion of it still belonged 
to the aboriginal tribes; and it was worthy of 
notice that in the island were found impinging 
upon each other the remnants of very distinct 
races of men. ‘To take three parts, one was inha- 
bited by the Chinese, another by the Malay, and 
the last by Japanese. In other parts it was 
difficult to say by what race it was possessed : 
some people were of Malay origin, and some of 
Polynesian ; while still further north Mr. Swinhoe 
would say that the natives belonged to the abori- 
ginal races of China. The island was very inter- 
esting in an ethnological point of view, because 
we had those distinct traces of different races of 
people. He was not surprised that Admiral 
Collinson did not find in the pictures of the 
aborigines presented to the meeting any very 
strong resemblance to his friends in Blackrock 
Bay, because he believed in that part of the 
country there were various races who were dis- 
tinct from each other; certainly, those he saw 
were not so good-looking or so attractive as those 
which were represented in the pictures, who 
probably came from the northern part of the 
island. At present the island presented two dif- 
ferent aspects, the western and the eastern one: 
the western one prosperous and commercial, the 
eastern one wild and still occupied by savage 
races ; and Admiral Collinson stated that he found 
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no vessels on that side. Now, the western side 
presented a striking contrast, for the narrow 
channel which separated the island from China 
had been for a long time crowded with vesseis. 
Up to the last ten or fifteen years vessels used to 
be of the native type of junk. No one scarcely 
ever saw any junks there now, the trade being 
carried on in foreign bottoms. There was a large 
trade at Tam-Suy, and there was also a trade at 
Foo-Chow. Lord Elgin’s treaty, in throwing 


Formosa open for trade, did not specify for any | 
He stipulated that Taywan 


particular port. 
should be thrown open to commerce, and it was 


afterwards for our consuls to find out which spot | 


was the best suited for commerce. Mr. Swinhoe 
was perfectly right in considering Taywan as un- 
suitable. He had visited that place himself, and 





af, still their defect lay in the absence of any large 
guiding principle, and in the imperfect, or perhaps 
the crroneous, deductions drawn from them. 
Exact scientific knowledge should be called in to 
aid general observations, and to give bases for the 
conclusions. The economic value of foods de- 
pended upon the price paid for them, and the 
nutriment which can be obtained from them ; and 
it was important to remark that the latter depends 
not only on the nutritive elements of which they 
are composed, but also the use which the body 
can make of them. It was at this point that de- 
ductions from chemical knowledge alone had led, 
and still were leading, to error. Nearly all the 
generalizations of Licbig on the nutritive value of 


| food were based simply wpon their chemical con- | 
| stituents, assuming generally that they would all 
be equally well digested and appropriated by the | 


he could confirm what Mr. Swinhoe said, that it | 


is unapproachable to vessels drawing any depth 
of water ; and he had no doubt that Foo-Chow in 
the south, and Tam-Suy in the north, were very 
suitable ports at which considerable commerce 
could be carried on. 

The second paper read was “A Journey from 
Nazareth to Bozrah of Moab,” by F. A. Eton, 
{sq.—The author commenced by stating that a 
fortunate rencontre with the Rey. Mr. Zeller, long 


resident in the country, induced the party of 


which the writer was a member to abandon the 
beaten track from Jerusalem to Nazareth and 
Damascus, and, starting eastward from Nazareth, 


system. 


The author proceeded to point out what | 


he conceived to be the fallacy of this view, and | 


to explore the Hauran, a country east of the | 


Jordan, as far as Bozrah of Moab. 


entirely safe as well as deeply interesting if accom- 


panied by any one personally acquainted with the | 


Arab Druse Sheiks. 

After an interesting description of the route, 
the Chairman said the part of the paper which 
was of special interest related to the visit to E1- 
Lejah. El-Lejah was a country which had been 
unrecorded, and to the best of his knowledge 
untravelled. He did not know whether Burk- 
hardt went into the country; but El-Lejah was a 
mountain fastneas of curious geological formation, 
and he hoped Mr. Eton would favour them with a 
word or two upon the subject. 

Mr. Eton said that the towns in El-Lejah were 
certainly very numerous, and the remains very 
interesting. In the town of Darmar they saw a 
great deal of that peculiar architecture which was 
common to the country. There were some great 
stone doors, ten or twelve feet high, which turned 
on their sockets with the greatest ease. They 
were of the greatest weight, and were hung on 
the ball-and-socket principle, at top and bottom, 
with a great solid stone as a lintel at the top and 
bottom. With regard to their extreme antiquity, 
there was reason to doubt it; but the decors 
themselves, and the materials out of which they 
were made, might be of very great antiquity. He 
had also great reason to doubt the antiquity of 
many of the houses at present standing. They. 
were all of the same kind, one as like an- 
other as possible. As the ruins around the place 
were of Roman origin, he thought that the doors 
were not of greater antiquity. The last purpose 
to which they had been applied was a mosque ; 
and in the mosque you could trace signs of a 
Roman temple; and in the material itself you 
could trace sigus of a still older building. At one 
spot there was a specimen of Cyclopean architec- 
ture, consisting of large rough stones, put together 
with mortar: that was the only specimen they 
saw which seemed to be ante-Roman. 

The particular part which the President had 
refer 
part which is arrived at immediately after cross- 
ing the Jordan. He understood Lord Lindsay 
traversed over the country near there, and he be- 
lieved Dr. Beke had come across that route, but 
he thought that particular part where he and his 
party experienced the hospitality of the Arab 
Sheik had never been visited by Europeans 
before, at least there was no public mention of it. 
As to the identification of cities with names in 
the Old Testament, he was not prepared to say 
how far that could be established. No doubt 
there were many villages which might be iden- 
tified rather by resemblance of names than any 
thing else, and at best the identity must be more 
or less fanciful. 

Society of Arts, Dec. 16. Edwin Chadwick, 
Esq., C.B., in the chair.—Tnr paper read was 
* On the Economic Value of Foods, having Spe- 
cial Reference to the Dietary of the Labouring 
Classes,” by Dr. Edward Smith, P.R.S.— The 
author said that, while he allowed the great value 
of personal experience and general observation, 
from which, no doubt, much truth had been arrived 


Such a tour, | 


it was found, oceupied but a fortnight, and is | 
values of the two kinds of bread, founded merely 
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to as being untravelled before was that 
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| Northamptonshire, 





also made some observations corrective of the pre- 
sent popular description of nitrogen as the “ flesh- 
forming,” and carbon as the “ heat-giving,” ele- 
ments. Coming to the question of bread, he 
argued that the popular prejudice against that 
which contained bran, or brown bread, was sound, 
and that the statement made by chemists that 
this was superior as an article of diet to white 
bread was incorrect. His reason was, that, although 
the bran was ascertained (chemically) to contain 
a larger proportion of nutritive elements, it was 
not capable of assimilation by the system, passing 
from the body almost entirely unchanged, and that 
therefore, all reasoning on the relative nutritive 


on their chemical constituents, was fallacious. 
His own view was, that brown bread was a diet 
suitable only for the rich, whose food was usually 
superabundant, and not forthe poor. The author 
then passed to the consideration of the nutritive 
power of all the principal articles of diet, and 
showed in a tabular form the relative amount of 
nutritious elements that each would supply for a 
given cast. In conclusion, he expressed his inten- 
tion, if an opportunity were afforded him at a 
future time, of continuing the subject by consider- 
ing the combinations of foods in public and private 
dietaries. 

British Archeological Association, Dec.9. George 
Godwin, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in the chair.— 
The Chairman announced that the Council had 
had the honour of enrolling his Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of York as a Life Associate and Con- 
tributor to the Collectanea Archeologica. Clifford 
W. Chaplin, Esq., and George Lane, Esq., were 
elected Associates. Various presents of books, 
drawings, engravings and photographs were re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited a portion of an iron 
buckler, with spike as an wmdo, found at Dowgate 
Hill. The iron plate was studded with minute 
brass knobs. 

Mr. Cuming exhibited the spike of a similar 
buckler from the Brocas Collection at Wakefield 
Park, Berks. 

Mr. Irvine exhibited an interesting brass lock 
of the time of Elizabeth. 

Mr. 8S. Wood exhibited some spoons of the time 
of Elizabeth, found on pulling down an old house at 
Maidstone. 

Mr. F. J. Baigent exhibited an interesting 
series of bosses in the vaulting beneath the tower 
of Winchester College, consisting of monograms 
and other devices with shields of arms—the whole 
of which Mr. B. has been successful in reading. 
Mr. Baskcomb exhibited an ancient nut-cracker 
and a sportsman’s companion found at Tut- 
bury Castle. Mr. H. Godwin exhibited a 


fine silver watch of the seventeenth century... 


Mr. Irvine produced tracings of tiles and tiles from 
Wheatland Abbey, South Wales; St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Ludlow; Pershore Abbey; also from 
Dorchester, Axon, and Westminster. 

Mr. Saxe Bannister read a notice of two MSS. 
lives of Henry V., unpublished, in the British 
Museum and the Lambeth Library. 


The Rey. E. Kell gave an account of the | 


finding of further Roman Coins in the Isle of 
Wight. 

Mr. Roberts read a paper on Brixworth Church, 
and exhibited 
drawings, plans, &c. This gave rise to an ani- 
mated discussion between the author, Mr. Irvine, 
and the Chairman. 

Syro-Egyptian Society, Dec. 8. Dr. Camps in 
the chair—A PAPER was read by W. H. Black, 
Esq., F.S.A., “On Roman Mensuration in the 
Eastern Part of the Roman Empire.”—The prin- 
cipal object of this paper was to call attention to 
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| 


illustrative | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the deficiency of exact plans and measurements 
of cities and other places in the East where traces 
of Roman mensuration might appear, as they were 
actually found in all ancient cities and towns of 
the Western Empire. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28th, 
INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES, at 7.—12, St. James's Square. 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 20th. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3%.— Albemarle Street, Piccadilly. 
‘Electricity at Rest and Electricity in Motion:” John 
Tyndall, Esq., F.R.S. Juvenile Lectures, 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3lst. 

INSTITUTION, at 8.— Albemarle Street, Piccadilly. 
* Electricity in Rest and Electricity in Motion:” John 
Tyndall, Esq., F.R.S, Juvenile Lectures, 

LONDON INSTITUTION, at 7.—Finsbury Cirens, 
of Aleohol—Acetie Acids, Aldehyd, &c., Acetone:” 
Wanklyn, Esq., F.R.S.C. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 2nd, 
INSTITUTION, at 3.—Alhemarle Street, Piccadilly. 
Rest and Electricity in Motion:” John 
Juvenile Lectures, 





ROYAL 


“Derivatives 
J. Ac 


ROYAL 
‘Electricity at 
Tyndall, Esq., F.R.S. 
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ART. 
ART NOTES. 

Herr Masesty has commissioned Mr. Kenneth 
M‘Leay, R.S.A., of Edinburgh, to paint a whole- 
length portrait of his Royal Highness Prince 
Alfred in water-colours. The prince is to be re- 
presented in Highland costume, and a duplicate 
of the portrait is also to be prepared by Mr. 
M‘Leay for the royal gallery at Windsor. 

AccorDING to a paragraph in the Scotsman 
newspaper, the Queen has authorized the trans- 
ference from the galleries of Hampton Court to 
Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, of a considerable 
number of portraits of personages connected with 
Scottish history. The particular paintings so to 
be transferred have not yet been enumerated ; 
but it is understood that they will be those por- 
traits of which there are duplicates at Hampton 
Court. 

At the sale of the valuable contents of Studley 
Castle, Warwickshire, which lasted seven days, 
and at which Mr. Lye, of the firm of Fairbrother, 
Clark, and Lye, presided, there was a considerable 
competition for some portraits by Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, and for other paintings and works 
of vertu; and the whole realized upwards of 
£10,000. 

Tue north court of the South Kensington 
Museum, closed for some time, in order to be re- 
arranged and decorated, will be re-opened for the 
Christmas holidays. The designs for the figures 
of William of Wykeham, Cimabue, Michel Angelo, 
Wren, and Hogarth, executed in mosaic, are placed 
in the south court. The constructive forms and 
other parts of this court have been decorated by 
Mr. Godfrey Sykes, who has also prepared a 
design for the Prince Consort’s portrait, to be 
executed in mosaic. 

Tne “ Upper Council forthe School of Fine Arts” 
in Paris has been constituted. Its honorary presi- 
dent is the Duc de Morny. Besides several painters, 
sculptors, and architects, the academicians Dumas 
and Merimée, General Noizet, and Théophile 
Gautier belong to this council. 








—— 





MUSIC. 


MR. LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


\ R. LESLIE’S concert of last week was of a 
lV kind which promised that the ninth season 
of these delightful performances will not fall 
short of the interest of former years. The pro- 
gramme may be quoted as giving an idea of the 
plan to be followed in future concerts, some of 
which it may not be possible to notice as fully as 
we could wish in these columns. 








PART I. 
Madrigal—“ Merrily wake Music’s meastire ”’ ..,...Jbhn Barnett, 
Thirty-three Variations for the pianoforte................. Beethoven, 
Herr 8S. Blumuier, ’ 
Madrigal—“ Stay, Corydon” .,....0seesesersenenesersees John Wilbye. 
*g covers ddenry Leslie, 


Song—" The lara’s MeSSARE” ..........6... ceeeerseees 
(tirst time of performance) 

e Lemmens-Sherrington, 

rformance)..... Herr; Snart- 

nard, 


COREE SERRE, FORO E ee EERO EENE TER EERE EEEER ET TOEE® 


PART II, 


“Oye roses” } conve dee L. Pearsall, 
“ Sing we and chaunt it” 


(first time of performance. 
Wagner's Tannhauser March-—transcribed 
Herr 8. Blumner. 


Part Song—“ The first twitter of Spring”’.......... wd. G. Calcott. 
‘ (first time of performance.) 
Air—“ Ah! quelle nuit’ .,........00---+00---- Ae = =—S 
adame Lemmens-Sherrington. 
Solo, for Violin—“* The Witehes dames oF secceussuneeses <eveseee PP OGanini. 
—_* aunted Spring ”’ .........--c0-cs.+ Henry Smart. 
wo alee git , Miss Alice stanley. 


Taylor an 
Part Song—The 4 Troubadour” ,, Henry Leslie, 


Madrigals— 
) 
for the pianoforte. 











) 
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If there is a fault in this selection it seems to be 
that of being foo interesting. Of the eight choral 
pieces, five are new to the choir and the public, 
and the remaining three are unfamiliar. To such 
an abundance of what is new and stimulating to a 
listener’s curiosity would it not have been wise 
to have added just a little of what is old—some one 
piece proved to have the power of entirely charming 
those who hear it ? We should say, with deference 
to Mr. Leslie’s judgment, that it would be a safe 
plan in writing programmes for such a choir as 
his to make a list of the, say, twenty or thirty 
pieces acknowledged and proved to be the most 
perfect in their several kinds—the few things 
which stand out from the general mass of music 
as unmistakable masterpieces, which have de- 
lighted thousands, and are certain to delight 
thousands more till a millennium or a new geo- 
logical era puts an end to our present notions about 
music. Such a list might be headed, to instance 
specimens, by the “ Ave verum”’ of Mozart, and 
might include some three or four of Mendelssohn’s 
part-songs, a dozen madrigals of the Elizabethan 
time, with like excerpts from the works of later 
schools; and from this list of precious things it 
might be a rule to put into every programme at 
least one or two pieces. Due regard would thus 
be had to the thousands of new lovers of beauti- 
ful music who are perpetually growing into con- 
cert-goers — on the principle of the quack pill- 
doctor, who said that he acted on the fact that 
20,000 fresh fools were born in England every 
week—and the strain of listening to novelties 
would be tempered by the recalling of old and 
familiar sensations of beauty. This is only a 
euggestion by the way; and Mr. Leslie’s own 
observation is no doubt a safer guide than the 
advice of any number of on-lookers ; but energetic 
leaders like himself, immersed in a favourite pur- 
suit, are certainly apt to forget that what is fami- 
liar to them is only very partially so to 
the t mass of people whom they address. 
Novae, however, was sufficiently appropriate 
to the opening concert of a season, and 
none can have found the performance of Thurs- 
day week dry or dull. The chief piece in the list, 


Spéhr’s “Ode,” is a solid, but not severe bit of | 


music, and the choir will probably please their 
friends by repeating it. It consists of three short 
movements, an opening adagio, of about the same 
character as the first chorus of “ The Last Judg- 
ment,” an allegro for soprano solo with chorus, 
and a fugued finale. This melody of the solo is 
sufficiently bright and stepping, with occasional 
florid triplet passages, and the soft accompanying 
chords of the chorus come in with beautiful 
effect. Both Madame Sherrington, the soloist, 
and the choir distinguish themselves here. The 
third movement is based upon a bold subject, 
regularly worked, and ending in a free “coda.” 
The piece was accompanied, and with not bad 
effect, by the organ, played by Mr. Ward ; but the 
original score embraces orchestral accompaniments 
written for a full band, drums only excepted. 
The work may certainly be called an addition 
to our availabie list of cantatas. It remains to be 
seen whether it takes the public by any stronger 
hold than that which the mere name of Spéhr 
must always give. Mr. Smart’s “ Hunting Song” 
was a novelty of a very different kind, one of a set 
of six which Messrs. Novello have lately issued in 
their “ Part-Song Book.” They are written, with- 
out any disguise, on the Mendelssohnian model, 
and have one merit, which is not always felt in 
their prototypes—namely, that the writing is per- 
fectly vocal. We scarcely know any part-writing 
more irreproachable in this respect than Mr. 
Smart’s, The capacities and compasses of the 
quartet of voices are most carefully studied, and 
not a single crudity of interval is allowed to mar 
the smoothness of the result. The “ Hunting Song” 
has, in addition to these merits,a pleasant gaiety and 
freshness, and a considerable amount of entrain, 
Mr. Smart’s powers, however, are felt to greatest 
advantage in pensive music. His vivacity wants 
the indefinable spontaneity which has charac- 
terized, perhaps, in this age at least, none but the 
greatest geniuses, Of Mr. Callcott’s part-song 
we cannot think so well, though it won an encore. 
The impression it made was decidedly that of 
being commonplace. Mr. Callcott has written 
far better things— witness his really capital 

rt-song, “ Autumn’s Treasures.” The two 
madrigals of Pearsall are new to the public, 
being from a set of a dozen only lately pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hammond. ‘The first, “O 
re roses,” is a very pleasant specimen of the well- 

it smoothly-flowing six-part madrigal—to be 
regarded rather as a mass of harmony than as an 
assemblage of melodies, and excellently fitted to 
bring out the tone of a choir like Mr, Leslie’s. 





| 
| 





Its points were taken up delicately and distinctly, 
and it brought out the merit in which these 
singers are unsurpassed, or rather unrivalled—thefr 
consummate skill in giving the swell and fall, 
which is such a charm in this sort of music. The 
other piece, “Sing we and chaunt it,” is a simple 
but pretty little “ fal-lal”—would that we had 
more such—such artless, merry music is always 
welcome. ‘This trifle took the fancy of the 
audience, and was encored. Wilbye’s “Stay, 
Corydon,” a delightful madrigal, was sung with a 
precision worthy of the choir and of the music. 


M. JvuLuren concluded on Saturday last what 
may perhaps be called a successful series of Prome- 
nade Concerts. Successful, that is, in reference to 
the rough standard which usage has fixed for 


' such entertainments: for there was throughout 


But for Mr. Leslie and his troop, these wonderful | 


relics of great geniuses would almost be fading from 
the recollections ofournineteenth-century amateurs. 
Madame Sherrington’s performance of “The 
Lark’s Message” was a wonder of florid execu- 
tion. The piece is a show-song, with imitations 
of bird-chirping and infinite vocal gymnastics. It 
is likely to be popular in the mouths ofthe one or 
two singers capable of producing it. Madame 
Sherrington was vehemently asked, but declined 
to repeat it. The instrumental music appears at 
these concerts only as a hors-d’euvre. Herr 
Blumner, whose playing is too seldom heard to 
justify a decided judgment on its value, chose his 
pieces not unwisely. The thirty-three variations 
and the Liszt-Wagner Fantasia have at least the 
interest of being mutually antipodal; but M. 
Lotto seems to have. a faculty for selecting the 
dullest of dull media for displaying his accom- 
plished execution. The ‘fMorceau de Concert” 


was chiefly made up of pointless variations on the | 
|“ Austrian Hymn,” and the piece which he sub- | 
stituted for Paganini’s ‘‘ Wiches’ Dance” was an 


equally foolish string of the vulgarest strect tunes 
of the period. 

The concert, however, taken as a whole, was 
interesting and pleasant. The hints which Mr. 
Leslie gives of the pieces he has in hand seem to 
imply that the rest of the series will be the like. 
Whatever the choir sings, its mere manner of 
singing is so exquisite as to be charm enough in 
itself; but Mr. Leslie evidently does not hold the 
belief—illustrated in the practice of the Cologne 
choir—that perfection of mechanical execution is 
the all in all of choral singing. He rightly acts 
upon the principle that so splendid an instrument 
as a well-trained choir ought to be used in the 
production of music worthy of its powers. Pro- 
fessor Bennett has promised him an cight-part 
anthem. The author of the “ May Queen” and 
of the Exhibition Ode being, too, an enthusiastic 
Bach-ist, should write con amore for the best of 
our English choirs. R. B. L. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 





A HAmbvure@ account of the performance of 
the “Messiah” lately given in that city, and in 
which Mdlle. Titiens sang, gives a curious in- 
stance of the different ways in which the same 
work may be rendered in different places. 
Malle. Titiens, it appeared, sang the ‘ Comfort 
ye” (Tréstet Zion), and it is mentioned as notice- 
able, that, contrary to eommon practice, the “ Re- 
joice greatly,” usually in Germany assigned to a 
tenor, was also sung by her. A number of what 
we think in England the finest choruses were left 
out, among them were, “ He shall purify,” “ And 
with his stripes,” “Let all the angels,” and 
(strangest of all), “ He trusted in God.” Mdlle. 
Titiens, it seems, would accept no remuneration 
for her services to the music and charities of her 
native town. A present of jewellery was given 
her in testimony of the gratitude cf the Ham- 
burgers. 

Mr. Cuartrs Goprrery, Bandmaster of the 
Coldstream Guards, died on the 12th inst., aged 
seventy-three. For many years past at our garden 
fétes and out-door popular celebrations—there has 
been no more familiar figure than that of this old 
musician. The memory of him will be mixed up 
with many pleasant recollections of gay assemblies 
on sunny lawns, where his biton might be seen 
guiding the splendid band of the Coldstreams. 
His son holds the same office in the Fusilier 
Guards. 

Mr. WALTER Botton, the young tenor singer 
who was lately coming into notice in England, is 
now with his wife, Madame Bordognoni, an Italian 
vocalist, singing at the opera at Padua. Both 


the most startling mixture of the good and the 
bad, refinement and coarseness, pure music and 
vulgar noise. The latter seemed to gain the 
ascendancy during the last week, when the dis- 
tracting din of the so-called ‘ Congress Qua- 
drilles” was no longer compensated by the exqui- 
site playing of M. Sivori. 

Tue Leipsic Gewandhaus Concerts are in the 
height of their season. A Symphony in A, by 
Judassohn, and a Psalm for Chorus and Orchestra, 


_ by Herr Bargiel, appear in the programmes of the 


| announced. 











artists are establishing a reputation, according to | 


the account in a foreign paper. 

Tuk “ Troyens” of M. Berlioz is continuing its 
career Of success at the Théitre Lyrique. A 
good notion of the structure of the opera may be 
got from a full analysis of the piece, with musical 
quotations, given in the two last numbers of 7'he 
Orchestra, 
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7th and 8th concerts. At the first of these 
Madame Clara Schumann played the piano, and 
at the other Herr Auer made his first appearance 
as solo violinist. 

Tue preparations for the Three Choirs’ Fes- 
tival, to be held at Hereford next autumn, have 
already begun. A list of forty-five stewards is 
The date of the Birmingham Fes- 
tival has also been fixed for the 6th September. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 





DECEMBER 28th to JANUARY 2nd. 
WEDNESDAY.—“ Creation,” by the National Choral Society 
(Mr. Sims Keeves, &c.), Exeter Hall, 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Mr. Howard Glover’s Concert: St, 

Hall, 1°30 p.m, 
OPERAS :— 
OPERA DI CAMERA.—Gallery of Illustration, every 
evening, ‘‘Jessy Lea,” 8 p.m, Special Morning 
Performances, 


James’s 





$$$ 


THE DRAMA. 
THE CLOSE OF MR. AND MRS. CHARLES 


MATHEWS’S ENGAGEMENT, &e. 


h R. B. WEBSTER’S announcements in regard 

to the St. James’s Theatre, which he is to 
open to-night, make it certain that, although a new 
comedy is in preparation for Mr. Mathews at the 
Théatre des Variétés, he will not leave the London 
stage for some time to come. During the past 
week, “ Silken Fetters” having been sent to limbo, 
he has been playing m some of his best-known 
characters, Si Charles Coldstream in “Used Up,” 
Mr. Affable Hawk in “The Game of Speculation,” 
Puff in “ The Critic,” and Paul Pry. The latter 
character is one which he generally plays only on 
his benefit-nights, when it is sure to attract a 
large audience. His Paul Pry bears very little 
resemblance to the famous creation of Liston ; but 
it is an admirable assumption, in which the hungry 
inquisitiveness of the untiring busybody is brought 
out with wonderful comic force. As the dauntless 
speculator, Mr. Affable Hawk, who, in tho fave of 
imminent ruin, asks only as much time as the 
world takes to “turn round,” he is still as irresist- 
ible as he was when he first took London by 
storm in this character—translated from the 
“ Mercadet” of Balzac, studied and produced, if 
we remember rightly, within the short space of a 
week, and played at the Lyceum for nearly an 
entire season. Since the withdrawal of “Silken 
Fetters,” Mrs. Charles Mathews has nightly con- 
tinued her performance of Medea in the burlesque 
of “The Golden Fleece.” 

The managers of the Olympic, wisely deter- 
mining not te interfere with the extraordinary run 
of prosperity enjoyed by “The Ticket-of-Leave 
Man,” have announced their intention to defer the 
production of the Christmas piece which they had 
prepared, substituting for it “ B. B.,” a farce in 
which Mr. F. Robson made much fun at the time 
of the Sayers and Heenan fight, and which is no 
doubt now to be introduced @ propos of the late 
prize-battle. Mr. Atkins will play Robson’s part. 

A new and original serio-comic drama, by Mr. 
E. Falconer, in which Mr. Phelps will perform 
the leading character, will be produced at Drury 
Lane on the 9th of next month. The piece is to 
be called “‘ Night and Dawn,” and will be very 
strongly cast. 

At the New Royalty, on Boxing-night, instead 
of a specially-adapted holiday piece, the managers 
are going to bring out a new comic drama in one 
act, five scenes, and six tableaux, entitled 
** Madame Berliot’s Ball; or, the Chalet in the 
Valley.’ Itis by Mr. F. C. Burnand, who gallantly 


| acknowledges his indebtedness to a French piece 


for at least one of the chief incidents of his plot. 
In our glance at the forthcoming Christmas 
ieces last week, we somehow spoke of Mr. J. 
Susne as the prince of modern pantomimists ; 
there are, perhaps, few readers who need to be 
told that we referred to Mr. W. H. Payne. 
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13, Great Marinornovucn Srreer, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


ae 


COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZA- 


BETH TO ANNE, Edited from the Papers at Kim- 
bolton. By the Dukg or Mancuester, 2 Vols, demy 
8vo. Fine Portraits. 30s, Just Ready, 


A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. By Alex- 


ANDER Battie Cocurane, M.P, 1 vol., 10s. 6d, 
[ Just Ready. 


The DESTINY of NATIONS as INDI- 


CATED in PROPHECY. By the Rey. Joun Cumine, 
D.D. 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 


FEMALE CONVICT. By a Prison Matrox. Two 

Vols., 21s. 

*Onee or twice a year one rises from reading a hook with a 
sense of real gratitude to the author. and this book is one of 
these. There are many ways in which it has a rare value.’’— 
THE READER, 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of an 
OFFICER’S WIFE in INDIA, CHINA, and NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Murer, wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Muter. Two Vols., 21s. 


Major-General CAMPBELL’S NAR- 
RATIVE OF THIRTEEN YEARS’ SERVICE 
among the WILD TRIBES of KHONDISTAN, 
for the Suppression of Human Sacrifice, With Illus- 
trations, 14s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1864, Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Masssty, and Corrected by the Nosinity., Thirty- 
third Edition, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
31s. 6d., handsomely bound, 


CHEAP EDITION of LOST and SAVED. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Illustrated by Millais. 
5s. bound, forming the New Volume of Hurst and 
Blackett’s Standard Library. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


A WOMAN'S RANSOM. By F. W. 
Roninson, Author of ‘‘Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 


“*\ Woman’s Ransom’ will fascinate the attention of the 
reader to the very end,’’—John Bull, 


FOR EVER. A Story of English 


Country Life. By a CirrGrmay. ‘Three Vols. 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia B. 


Epwarps. Three Vols. 


““We have met with nothing of equal power or merit since the 
decease of Charlotte Bronte.’’—Mvsseuger, 


The WIFE’S EVIDENCE. By W. G. 


Wits. Three Vols. 
**A story of rare and intense interest,’’— Post, 


QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of ‘‘ Nathalie,’’ &c. Second Edition, 


WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbury. 


Three Vols, ‘(Just Ready. 





The Third Edition, 8vo., Rewritten, Plates, price 10s, 6d., a 


Manual of Ophthalmoscopic 


SURGERY. Being a Practical Treatise on the Use of 
the Ophthalmoscope in Diseases of the Eye. By Janez 
Hoae, Senior Assistant-Surgeon to the Royal Westmin- 
ster Ophthalmic Hospital, &c. ‘* The whgle work ig ex- 
tremely valuable, worthy of Mr. Hogyg’s scientific reputa- 
tion, and ought to be in the possession of every surgeon, 
— specialist or general practitioner.’’—Ldin, Med, 

our, 

Jonun Craurcnitt and Sons, New Burlington Street. 








Now Ready, 


Functional Diseasesof Women: 


Cases Illustrative of a New Method of Treating them 
through the Agency of the Nervous System by means of 
COLD and HEAT. Also an Appendix containing Cases 
Illustrative of a New Method of Treating EPILEPSY, 
PARALYSIS, and DIABETES, ByJoun Coarman, M.D. 
8vo., price 2s. 6d, 


London; Tritsyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 








On Wednesday next, price 1s., pp. 60, 


Onthe Negro’s PlaceinNature. 


By James Hunt, Esq., Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., Pre- 
sident of the Anthropological Society of London. 


London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


EDWIN CANTON, F.R.C,8., ON THE AGED EYE, 
Just published, with numerous Illustrations, price 10s, 6d. 


On the Arcus Senilis, or: Fatty 


DEGENERATION of the CORNEA. By Epwiy Canton, 
¥F.R.C,8., Surgeon to the Charing Cross Hospital, 


Rowgrt Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 








CHURCH POETRY. 


By the Rev. JOHN KEBLE. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts 


in Verse for the Sundays and Holydays throughout 
the Year. 

8vo Edition—Large type, cloth, 10s. 6d.; morocco by 
Hayday, 21s. ; antique calf, price 18s. 

Fep. 8vo. Edition—Cloth, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 10s. 6d. ; 
morocco by Hayday, lds. ; antique calf, 12s, 

18mo. Edition—Cloth, 6s.; morocco, 8s. 6d. 

32mo. Edition—Cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco, plain, 5s, ; 
morocco by Hayday, 8s. 

Cheap Edition—Cloth, 1s. 6d.; bound, 2s. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Thoughts 


in Verse for Christian Children. 

Fep. Edition—Cloth, 7s, 6d.; morocco, 10s. 6d, ; mo- 
rocco by Hayday, 15s. ; antique calf, 12s. 

32mo. Edition—Cloth, 3s. 6d.; morocco, plain, 5s.3 
morocco by Hayday, 8s. 

Cheap Edition—Cloth, ls. 6d.; bound, 2s. 





By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS. 
THE CATHEDRAL.  32mo. with 


meevings, price 4s, 6d.; fep. Svo., Eighth Edition, 
78. Od, 


THOUGHTS in PAST YEARS. The 


Sixth Edition, with several new Poems, 321mo., cloth, 
4s, 6d. 


r ry 
THE BAPTISTERY ; or, the Way of 
Eternal Life. 32mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
*,* The above Three Volumes, uniform, neatly bound 
in morocco, 32mo., 18s, 
Two Vols., large feap. 8vo., cloth, price 14s., 


THE BAPTISTERY ; or, the Way of 
Eternal Life. By the Author of the ‘‘The Cathe- 
dral.’’ With Thirty-four Plates from Boetius a 
Bolswert. A New Edition, revised by the Author. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Fep. 


8vo., 10s, 6d. ; 32mo., cloth, 4s, 6d. 


THE SEVEN DAYS; or, the Old and 


New Creation. Fep, 8vo., New Edition, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


THE CHILD’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Hymns for every Sunday and Holyday throughout the 
Year. Cheap Edition, l8smo., cloth, 1s. ; limp morocco, 
3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN BALLADSand POEMS. 


By the Rey. A. C. Coxr. 18mo,. A New Edition, with 
Additions, just published, 3s.; morocco, 6s.; calf 
antique, 7s. 6d, 


Oxford: and 377, Strand, London: 
J. H. & J, PARKER, 


a 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 





THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS: an 
Illustrated Edition, from 60 Original Drawings by 
Grorexk CrurksHanKk, Lescn, and Tennren. 4to., with 
magnificent emblematic cover, designed by Jchn 
Leighton, F.8.A. Price 21s. ; or in morocco, 3ls. 6d. 
* Por Christmas there could not be found amore pleasant book 

than ‘fhe Ingoldsby Legends.’ A series of humorous legends 


illustrated by three such menas Leech. Cruikshank, and Tenunicl 
—what can be more tempting ?’’—TZ'imes, Dec, 4th. 





LADY HORNBY’S CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE DURING THECRIMEAN WAR. In Imperial 
8vo., with beautiful Chromo-lithographs, 21s, 


THE ICE MAIDEN. By Hans 
Curisttan AnpErsey, Author of ‘‘ The Improvisatore,”’ 
With 40 Illustrations by Zwecker, 4to., 10s, 6d., gilt 
edges. 


“A pretty tale of Swiss life. The dress in which itis here pre- 
sented by Mr, Bentley is most exquisite. Paper, binding, and 
illustration are all that ean be desired, and the initialletters are 
particularly happy.’’—Guardian, 





7 r - 

A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY IN 

CASHMERE ANDTHIBET. By Carr. Kyrent, 48th 

Regiment, In 8vo., with 45 fine Illustrations on Stone 
and Wood, 21s. 


**We truly wish that halfthe works produced by t 
of letters had as good a reason for appearing as this diary has. 
The book is an excellent and welcome addition to our records of 


daring travel,”’—Saturday Revierr. 


ofessed men 


AFRICAN HUNTING FROM 


NATAL TO THE ZAMBESI. By Witt CHarves 
Batpwix. In 8yo., with 42 Woodcuts, New Edition, 


price lis, 





Rictakp Bexttxy, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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LIST OF WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


H. J. TRESIDDER, 


17, AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





On December 24th, No. XLIT., price 6s., 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS :—- 


VI. Scientific Nomenclature. 


T. Penal Discipline. 
VIL. The Latest from New 


Il. The Manchester Congress, 

Ill. Recent Work on Heaven. Zealand, 

1V. John Howe, VIII, Renan’s Vie de Jésus, 
V. Mexico. Brief Notices, &c., &c. 


*.* The London Quarterly Review is forwarded, post free, by 
the Publisher, at 21s. per annum, paid in advance. 


PRESENT FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE 
NEW YEAR. 


Now Ready, price One Shilling each, post free, 
MISSIONARY SCENES. New Packet of Cards. 


The Packet forms the most admirable present that can be 
given at this time of year in Christian families, while the 
separate Cards will be acceptable rewards in Sunday Schools, 


NEW SEASON WORKS. 


Twelfth Thousand, with 10 Illustrations and Almanack for 1864, 
price 1d, each, or 1s, per dozen, post free, 


THE BLANK PAGE, AND WHAT WILL YOU 


WRITE ON IT? A New Year’s Address for the Young, 
Third Thousand, price 2d. each, or 2s, per dozen, 


THE CROSS AND COMMON SENSE: OR, THE 
WORKING MAN’S GOSPEL, 

The design of this little work is to present the system of 
Divine truth, and especially the Atonement, in a practica 
manner before the working classcs, 

Now Ready, printed on toned paper, elegantly bound in cloth, 
price 1s. 6d., 


CHRISTIAN WORK FOR GENTLE HANDS: 
Thoughts on Female Agency in the Church of God, By the 
Rev. JonN DWYER, 

Now Ready, 18mo., printed on toned paper, bound in cloth, 

gilt, price 1Is., 


LOVING WORDS OF CAUTION, COUNSEL, AND 
CONSOLATION FOR SUCH AS ARE SEEKING TO BE 
LIKE THEIR LORD, 

Crown 8vo., price 1s., 


THE HISTORY OF JESUS A FACT, NOTA FIC- 
TION. In response to M, Renan's “ Vie de Jésus.” By 
J, A, GAGE, 
NEW WORK FOR CHURCH OFFICERS, 
4to., limp roan, price 2s, 6d., post free 2s, 10d., 


THE COLLECTION RECORD. 
NEW PRACTICAL WORK ON HOMC@OPATHY, 
Early im January, in post 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


THE HOMEOPATHIC VADE MECUM:; or, Medi- 


cal and Surgical Diseases treaced on the Principles of Homa. 
opathy. Including the Symptoms and Causes of Disease, the 
Constitutional and Local Measures required, and the gener al 
measures adapted to each particular case ; and a comprehen- 
sive Materia Medica. Designed for the use ofClergymen, Mis- 
sionaries, and Heads of Families. By E. H. RuppocK, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons ; Author ofthe “ Stepping 
Stone to Hommopathy and Health,” 


Now Ready, price 3s. 6d,, 


THE CHRISTIAN IN LIFE AND DEATH. Me- 


moir of Mrs. ELIZABETH HENBRON, with a beautiful portrait 
Relict of the Rev. HENRY HE BBRON, by her brother, ERRING- 
Ton. F. RtipikKy, Corresponding Secretary of the Newcastle 
Sunday School Union. A Book for Families, Churches, and 


Sunday Schools, 


LIST OF SEASON PRESENTS. 


Feap. Svo., handsomely boundin cloth, gilt edges, with Frontis- 
piece, price 2s, 6d., post free, 


MISTS AND SHADOWS, By G. E. Sargent. 


“Not only of an exceedingly interesting nature, but is also 
intended, ina quiet, unobtrusive manner, to inculcate lessons 
of the highest importance both in subject and treatment,”— 


Bookseller. 


Feap. Svo., illustrated by W. DIcKES and H. ANELAY, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 2s, 6d., post free, 


THE MARSDENS; or, Struggles in Life. By G. E. 

SARGENT. 

“Few volumes of the same magnitude present so much of 
warning and pathos, so much deserving the attention of young 
men,”’—Brittsh Standard, 

Second Thousand, feap. 8vo., with Four Illustrations, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., post free, 


THE FUGITIVE OF THE CEVENNES MOUN- 
TAINS. By the Author of “ Three Months under the Snow,” 
“We have much pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
tothistale. . . Mr. Tresidderdoes wellin issuing such works,” 
~-Bible Class Magazine. 
Feap. $vo., cloth, 2s. 6d., post free, 


AGNES LOWTHER ; or, Life’s Struggle and Victory, 
By JOSCELINE GRAY, 
“Itis correct in statement, wise in counsel, and thoroughly 
evaugelical.”’—Caristian Witness. 
F cap. 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 2s,, post free, 


SKETCHES OF THE CRUSADES. By G. E. Sar- 


GENT, Author of “ The Marsdens ; or, Struggles in Life.” 
“There was room for the work before us; and well indeed has 
Mr. Sargent occupied it. We give his work our hearty commen 


dation,’ —Coleraine Chronicle. 
Second Thousand, 18mo., cloth, price 18, 6d., post free, 


SUOCESS IN BUSINESS; or, Bible Principles Ilus- 


RATED. 
We could rejoice in its being placed in the hands of ev 


young man commenting business, and, indeed, of every yout 
entering on a situation.” —Evangelical Magazine. 


Feap, Svo., cloth, price 2s. 6d., post free, 
BIBLE DIFFICULTIES EXPLAINED. By the 


Rev. G. W. HEWLETT, D.D. 
* Dr. Hewlett’s aim is to satisfy that apirts of nauier \ by bees 
he s, isthecharacteristic of the prese *Btictione: pat a = 


Scripture, many common apparent cont 
mos neral of these, this little work carefully candidly 


deals.” —Homilist, 


London: H, J. TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Maria 
Lane, E.C, 
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122, Fixer Street, Lonpon. 
NEW FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


I, 


Shortly will be published, in Two Vols. 8vo., with an 
Original Introductory Notice and Map, 


MEXICO: ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Michel 


CHEVALIER. 


Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 


“M Vhevalier has the advantage of being acquainted with the 
i’ om and resources of Mexico from personal observation: 
av” sis profound knowledge of political economy, and the in- 
é_ «trial sciences wy! his eminence as an engineer, his 
clearness of thought, and livity ofexpression as awriter, com- 
bine to render him admirably fitted for the task he has under- 
taken,”—British and Foreign Evangelical Review, October, 1863. 
{In the Press, 





It. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WHITE- 
FRIARS.” 


In Three Vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d., 


MADELEINE GRAHAM. A Novel of Life and 
Manners. 


By the Author of “‘ Warrerntars,”’ “Tae Crry Banxrr,” 
**Cmsar Borer,’ &c. [Immediately. 


IIT. 
NEW HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
In Two Vols., 8vo., 32s., 


FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. By Thomas Low 
Nichols, M.D. 


“Few men in America hare had wider or better opportunitics 
for observing the Life, Progress, and Disruption of a Great Na- 
tion than Dr. Nichols has enjoyed for nearly halfacentury. He 
has resided in twenty-three States, and is personally acquainted 
with the most influential menof all parties. From animpartial 
stand-point he sees events clearly, and in these volumes he gives 
the world the results of ‘ Forty Years of American Life.’ ” 

[On January 10th, 


Iv. 
NEW NOVEL BY AIMARD. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., price 21s., 


THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. By Gustave Aimard. 


(Early in January. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Taz undermentioned New Works may be now had at 
every Circulating Library. Subscribers to those useful 
Institutions should not experience any delay in obtaining 
copies, as adequate editions have been printed, and the 
type is kept standing, to meet every demand as quickly 
as it arises. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH DETECTIVE. 
Two Volumes. 

ETON SCHOOL DAYS. One Volume. 

FOR BETTER FOR WORSE, Two Volumes. 

A TERRIBLE WOMAN. Two Volumes. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins. Three 


Volumes, [Second Edition, 
STRONGHAND. By Gustave Aimard. Two 
Volumes. : [Second Edition. 
BREAKFAST IN BED. By George A. Sala. One 
Volume. [Second Edition. 
REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACIES, 
One Volume. 


SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. One Volume. 
THE CROSS OF HONOUR. One Volume. 


London: Jouw Maxweut & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 


NEW NOVEL. 


The Janu Number of Temple Bar Magazine, now 
pub g, contains the opening chapters of 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 


By the Author of “ John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
“Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c., &c. ’ 
London: Tzmrtr Bar Orrice, 122, Fleet Street, 


AIMARD'S INDIAN TALES.—Illustrated Edition. 


In Uniform Volumes, printed in clear type, and on 
oo paper, cloth, gilt edges, complete, "each vol, 


Aimard's Tales of Indian Life. 


Now Ready. 
TIGER SLAYER. filustrated by Lovrts HvaRp. 
GOLD SEEKERS, Illustrated by J. B. ZwECKER. 
INDIAN CHIEF. Illustrated by H. SANDERSON. 
PRAIRIE FLOWER. Illustrated by H. SanpERSON. 
BORDER RIFLES. Illustrated by Lovrs Hvarp. 
¥REEBOOTERS. Ilustrated by H. E. ConnovLp. 
INDIAN SCOUT. Illustrated by James Gopwin. 
TRAIL HUNTER. Illustrated by H. SANDERSON, 
PIRATES OF THE PRAIRIES. Illustrated by F. SKILL. 
WHITE SCALPER, Illustrated by H. SANDERSON. 
N.B. The above are most eli - : 
PRIZES, and CH IsTMAS PRESENTS: oo 


NOTICE.—GUSTAVE AIMARD was the t 
ndian tribes, ve whom pte ty 














, and 
hunter, trapper, warrior, and miner 
versed America from the h hest Gasave 
shores, mouth, 
garclens of the morrow, Hence iin that Gustave Aimard onl 
known ; the manners he depicts were his — wee ee 





London: Wax and Lock, 158, Fleet Street; 
and all Booksellers, 








NEW SERIES OF 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


TWO AND THIRTY years ago the first number of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL appeared—one of the earliest—if 
not the very first—of the Cheap Weekly Periodicals, in which an attempt was made to combine Useful Information 
and Amusing Literature, with carefully digested Original Composition of a high class. Its pages have been open to 
every kind of useful knowledge and innocent amusement—controversial subjects, calculated to arouse angry feelings, 
having alone been excluded. Inall these years the Conductors have persevered in their design, and, roundly speaking, 


TEN THOUSAND ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 


on a prodigious variety of subjects, written by themselves and their contributors, have occupied the pages of the 
JOURNAL. The popularity which it still maintains satisfies them thattheir plans were founded on a correct estimate 
of the public wants—that their endeavour to amuse, to elevate, and to instruct, is appreciated now as it was in 1832. 

Under these circumstances, and in pursuance of a principle on which they have acted more than once, the 
Conductors have resolved that it shall pass into still another term of existence, in the form of a 


FOURTH SERIES, 


to be commenced on the Second of January, 1864, which they hope to render not less attractive than the three which 
have preceded it. 

Every exertion will be used to maintain the character of the JOURNAL for usefulness, good taste. sound morality, 
and humane teachings,—not forgetting to inculcate those maxims of homely prudence, which ).e).ed to place the 
JOURNAL on the niche it occupies in the public estimation. 

One feature of the New Series will be the use of a larger and more readable type for the greater part of each 
issue, so as to suit the eyesight of the oldest subscribers. 

In compliance also with what seems to be a public desire, each Number will contain portions of a continuous 
Original Story, extending over several months. In the First Number of the New Series will be given the First and 
Srconp Chapters of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’’ a tale which has been selected without reference to the prestige of 
literary names, but on its own intrinsic merits, which it is believed embrace all the essentials of a good novel—truth 
to nature and probable incidents, . ; 

Matters of Current Public Interest will be ably and concisely treated ; The Best Books of the Day will be impartially 
reviewed; Occasional Notes, as in the older volumes of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, will be revived; Carefully 
Selected Poetical Pieces will be added; Miscellaneous Articles of an interesting, as well as instructive nature, will con- 
tinue to appear, : 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
CHAMBERS'S HOUSEHOLD SHAKESPEARE. 


An Edition purged of all impurities, and admirably adapted for being read aloud in the Family Circle or in Schools. 
In Ten Vols., price 35s, 


“It permits many to read what otherwise would have been a sealed book to them; and the reading of such works as those of 
Shakespeare, cannot fail to expand the affections and ennoble the thinking powers,.”’—Brechin Advertiser, 


ry’ ‘ T 7 TAMTT 1 
| HK GALLERY Ol N AT [ RE. 
A Prictortat AND Descriptive Tour THroveH Creation. By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
In One Handsome Vol., price 18s. 
“In the Gallery of Nature is presented a general view of the leading appearances of Physical Natnre—the economy of the 
Heavens and the Earth—with incidental notices of the Progress of Discovery, and Pictorial Representations of Remarkable Pheno- 


mena and Interesting Localities,.”’ 
“Written in an easy and agreeable style, and profusely illustrated, it may fairly be said to have gained a position above all the 
similar works of the day.’’ 








THE DOMESTIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND, 
From the Reformation till the Rebellion in 1745. By ROBERT CHAMBERS, In Three Vols., price 40s, 
‘Full te overflowing of notices of most important events, most quaint and picturesque incidents, most telling and piquant 


anecdotes,’’—The Bookseller. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS, 
Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS. Library Edition, with Woodcuts, 


In Four or Two Volumes, price 20s. 


Len | of the Poet now, or likely to be hereafter, in existence.” 


“The competent 
urns need ever be written, and no new edition of his works so satisfactory as this of Mr. Chambers will 


“No new life of 
ever be read,” 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Standard Edition. Illustrated by upwards of 1600 Woodcuts. In Seven Volumes, royal 8vo., price £4. 
“* The Pictorial History of England’ seems to be the very thing required by the popular taste of the present day.”—Edinburyh Revicw 


PICTORIAL BIBLE. 


Splendidly Illustrated by Steel Engravings, Woodcuts, and Maps. With Notes by JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A. 
Also containing Notes regarding the Discoveries of Layard and others, 


In Four Volumes, cloth ° . ° ° ° « « Price £2 8 0 
- a half-calf, marbled edges .  « ° » 316 0 
oa po morocco, or calf extra, gilt. ee » 440 


*** Kitto’s Pictorial Bible,’ beyond comparison the best él/ustrated Bible, and containing the ablest eommentary upon the Scrip- 
tures which has ever been issued from the British press,”’—Queen, March 14, 1963, . cilia. ty 4 


CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A Critical and Biographical History of English Writers in all Departments of Literature ; 
Illustrated by Specimens of their Writings. 


In Two Volumes, cloth . e ° ° @ . 
” half-calf . * e © . 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 


Tuirp Szxrxs, Completed (December, 1863) in Twenty Volumes. Price £4. 10s. 
Note: A New Series begins in January, 1864, 


THE BOOK OF DAYS; 


of Popular Antiquities, and Repertory of Old Fireside Ideas. Elaborately Illustrated. 
n Two Vols,, price One Guinea. Will be Complete at the end of December. 


“The most curious of their issues.” 
* A highly-attractive compilation of matters collected from a thousand sources, and full of wisdom and goodness,” 
A never-exhausted mine of entertaining and informing reading for those of every age and condition.” 
** A Poor Man’s Cyclopedia,” 


CHAMBERS'S | INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE, 
This Work contains information, sp alfa 0 
THE ATLAS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Consisting of 72 Quarto and 4 Folio Maps, poouianaty pelted in Colours; with a Descarrrtvs Intropvcti0™ atid 
Cortovus LypEx. yal dto., cloth, price 15s, 


CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


First Szrres. 
In Twenty Vols., cloth, . ¢« « Price 20s, 
” 208, 


Or in Ten Volumes, cloth, gilt, . ° 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
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Price 16s. 
20s. 





A Misce 


7. , 20s. 
almost every subject in Science and Art. 
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In the CORNHILL MAGAZINE, December: 


ATTEMPTS AT CLASSIC 


METRES IN QUANTITY, 


TOGETHER WITH A SPECIMEN OF 


TRANSLATION FROM THE ILIAD IN ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





NEW GIFT BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


' By THE AutHor oF “‘ Pgxsp ov Day,”’ &c. 


Reading Disentangled: aSeries 


OF CLASSIFIED LESSONS IN SPELLING AND 
READING. 16mo., handsomely bound in cloth, pro- 
fusely illustrated, just published, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 
30 stamps. 


Varty & Cox, Adelaide St., Strand. Simrxrm & Co., 
Hamitton & Co., London. 





Now Ready, crown 8vo., cloth, with Engravings, price 
3s. 6d., 


The Ghost, as produced in the 


SPECTRE DRAMA, popularly illustrating the marvel- 
lous optical illusions obtained by the apparatus called 
the Dircxs1an PHantasmaGortia, being a full account of 
its History, Construction, and Various Adaptations. By 
Hewry Drrcxs, C.E., the Inventor. . 


London: E. and F. N. Spon, 16, Bucklersbury. 





THE GEOLOGIC PERIODS OF THE CREATION. 
Now Ready, in crown 8vo., price 5s., 


The DIVINE WEEEK;; or, Outlines of 
a Harmony of the Geologic Periods with the Mosaic 
‘‘Days’’ of Creation. By the Rev. Joun Hartianp 
Worear, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford; late 
Rector of Willersey, Gloucestershire. 


Rrvixertons, London and Oxford. 





DEAN LYALL ON OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY. 
Cheaper Edition, price 5s., 
The 


PREPARATION of PRO- 


PHECY: or, Use and Design of the Old Testament 
Examined. By Wiiu1am Rowe Lyatt, D.D., late Dean 
of Canterbury. 


Rivinetors, London and Oxford. 





Just published, in square 16mo., price 3s., 


A METRICAL VERSION of the 
PSALMS. By Artnor MAvst. 
Rivixatons, London and Oxford. 








GIFT BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


FIRST and SECOND SERIES, sold separately, price 3s. 6d. each, cloth lettered, 4s. gilt edges. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ABSOLON AND ANELAY. 


SUNBEAM STORIES: A COLLECTION OF TALES, 


By the Author of “A Trap to Catcu a SunBEaAmM.” 


Contents OF First Sertzes:—‘‘A Trap,” &c., ‘‘Old Jolliffe,” ‘‘ Sequel to Old Jolliffe,’ ‘‘The Star in the 


Desert,’’ ‘‘Only,”’ and ‘‘A Merry Christmas.’’ 


Contents or Srconp Series (Just Published) :—‘‘The Cloud with the Silver Lining,’’ ‘‘Amy’s Kitchen,”’ 


“Coming Home,’’ and ‘‘ The House on the Rock.”’ 


LONDON: LOCKWOOD AND CO. STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 


— 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
This Day, 


English Sacred Poetry of the 


OLDEN TIME. Chaucer to Ken. Numerous Fine 
Engravings by Tenniel, Skelton, Walker, North, Watson, 
Wolff, Scott, Green, Whymper, and other eminent artists. 
Super-royal, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, and 
printed on tinted paper, price 10s. 6d. 

Re.tiegiovs Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster Row, and 

164, Piccadilly ; sold by the Booksellers. 
This Day, 


The Picture Scrap - Book. 


New Series. In Two Parts, each complete in itself, and 
may be had separately or together. Illustrated with 
more than 150 Fine Engravings, and Coloured Frontis- 
pieces. 4s. 6d. each Part, bound in cloth, gilt edges: or 
together, 8s., handsomely bound. 


I, Tae Seasons AND Home TRAVELLER. 
Il, Scrretvurse Prints anp BrsiE Lanps. 


A beautiful present for young people. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


INTERESTING GIFT-BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
This Day, 


The Story of a City Arab. 


With Engravings on tinted paper. Feap. 8vo., 3s. cloth 

boards ; 3s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 

Reireious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 
164, Piccadilly ; sold by the Booksellers. 


aS aye Just Published, = 


Rivers of Water in a Dry 
PLACE: an Account of the Introduction of Christianity 
into South Africa. Designed for the Young. Fcap. 8vo. 
Fine Engravings on tinted paper. 3s. cioth boards; 
3s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


Reuierous Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 
164, Piccadilly ; sold by the Booksellers. 








Just Published, 
Helen Maurice; or, the 
Daughter at Home, Feap. 8vo. Engravings. 2s. cloth 


boards ; or elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, PATERNOSTER ROW, ann 164, PICCADILLY. 
SoLp BY ALL BooxseLurrs. 





BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR JANUARY. 


Willis’s Pencillingsby the Way. 
Seventh Edition, 12mo., embellished with Four Engrav- 
ings on Steel, boards, price 2s. 6d. 


Henry G. Born, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 





Now Ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864, 


won more portable compendium can scarcely be {magined.”’— 
imes. . 


London: B. Braxs, 421, Strand. 





NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 





Just published, with above 800 Engravings on Wood, in One large Volume, super-royal 8vo., cloth, 25s., 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY ; 


EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, AND ETYMOLOGICAL. 


Containing all English Words in present use, numerous Phrases, many Foreign Words used by English writers, and 
the more important Technical and Scientific Terms. ° 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., Editor of the ‘‘ Imperial Dictionary.” 


The Pronunciation by RICHARD CULL, F.S.A. 
The Work may be had also with Eregutszn Surrizmentary EnGravines on Street, 30s. 





BLACKIE AND SON, 44, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLEKS, 
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Now Ready, post 8vo., 98., 
A Fourth Volume of Sermons 


PREACHED at Trinity Cuarst, Brrexror. By the late 
Rev. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M.A. 
ALSO MAY BE HAD:— 


—— First Serres. Eleventh Edition. Post 
8vo., 9s. 


SERMONS. Sscownp Ssrres. Ninth Edition. Post 
8vo., 9s. 

SERMONS. Tarep Ssrizs. Eighth Edition. Post 
8vo., 9s. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on tuz EPISTLES rorus 
CORINTHIANS. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
LECTURES anp ADDRESSES on LITERARY arp 
SOCIAL TOPICS. 
Second Edition. Fop. 8vo., 5s. 





ANALYSIS or MR. TENNYSON’S “IN MEMO- 
RIAM.” Feap 8vo., 2s. 
Smirn, Erpsr, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 
This Day is published, price 7s. 6d., 
~ +. 
Sermons, preached in the 


CHAPEL OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. Witha 
Lecturg on the InsprraTion oF THE Scriptures. By 
Tomas MacNescz, D.D., late Archbisho ing’s Lec- 
turer in Divinity in the University of Dublin. Edited by 
Samvusy Burconer, D.D., Regius fessor of Divinity in 
the University of Dublin. 


Dublin: Hopers, Suita, & Co., Grafton Street. 
London; Stmpxixn, Marsa, & Co. 





This Day is published (pp. 568), price 4s. 6d. 
Wits Portrait or tue Rieut Rev. Jonn Greaa, D.D., 
Lord a of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, 
ngraved on Steel. __ 


Lectures delivered before the 


DUBLIN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION, in connexion with the United Church of England 
and Ireland, puRING THE YEAR 1863. 

*.* This volume contains Lectures by the Right Hon. J. 
WHITESIDE, M.P.; Rev. W. C. MaGre, D.D.; Right Hon. J. 
NAPIER, LL.D.; Rev. J. B. OWEN; Sir R. GQ. MACDONNELL, O.B, 
Rev. A. K. H. Borp; Rev. J. NASH GRIFFIN. 

Dublin: Hopers, Suirn, & Co., Grafton Street. 
London: Simpxin, Marsnaut, & Co. 








NEW TRANSLATION OF THE PROPHET DANIEL, 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., cloth ; 2s. stitched, 


A New Translation (from the 


HEBREW AND ere of the PROPHECY OF DANIEL. 
With Notes, Critical, Illustrative, and Explanatory. BY 
the late Joan Britamy, Author of the “ History of all 
Religions,” ‘‘Ophion,” ‘‘ True Age of Christ,’’ &c. 


London: Simpxin, Marswatn, & Co. 





SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


Dr Fletcher’s Guide to Family 


DEVOTION. Asaloof 100,000 copies induced the Author 
to improve and enlarge the Work. It comprises 730 
Services, each including a Hymn, Prayer, Portion of 
Scripture, and appropriate Reflections, being one for the 
Morning and Evening of every day in the year. Also, 
an Appendix, containing Prayers for Particular Occasions. 
One Volume, royal 4to., 26 Engravings, 29s., cloth gilt. 

*,* This Work may be had in Calf and Morocco 
Bindings. 


London: James 8. Virtus, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
New Edition, 8vo., cloth, 8s., 


Mosheim’s Institutes of Eccle- 


SIASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, by Jauzs 
Mvrpoca, D.D., Revised and Supplementary Notes 
added, by James Szaton Rew, D.D. 


London: Wrii1am Teeo, Pancras Lane, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 





Royal 32mo., limp cloth, 2s. 6d.; limp roan, 3s.; limp 
calf, 3s, 6d. ; limp morocco, red edges, 46., 


Le Nouveau Testament de 
NOTRE SEIGNEUR JESUS-CHRIST. 
London: Wii.i1aM Traa, Pancras Lane, E.C. 


——— > ee 


Royal 32mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 2s., 


A Natural History of the Most 


REMARKABLE BEASTS, BIRDS, FISHES, REP- 
TILES, and pnt wish interesting Trimmer. A 
New Edition, in with in ing Characteristic 
Anecdotes, and Illustrated with upwards of Three Hun- 
dred Engravings. 

London: WitiraM Tree, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 








Now Ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 


and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Nuptials of Barcelona.” 
“He has all the feeling of a true poet, His work contains 


beauties.” —Morning Post. 
“The amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore.” — 


“These poems abound in rich and glowing 


eerie eee 


path h 
touching 7 
London: Roszrt Huzpwicxz, 192, Piccadilly. 
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THE READER. 


26 DECEMBER, 1863. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8yo., bound in cloth, 3s, 6d., 


RENAN’S INAUGURAL LEOTURE: 
THE POSITION OF THE SEMITIC NATIONS IN 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


To which is prefixed 
Aw Essay on tHe AGF AND ANTIQUITY OF 


THE BOOK OF NABATHEAN AGRI- 


CULTURE. By Ernest Renan. 

“This famous Inau 1 Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced Schoo] of Christianity’ 
tendencies), isextremely characteristic of the author,”—London 


“ We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint them- 
selves with the merits of a claim to a literature older than the 
days of Noah, and to Adam himself.”—Clerical Journal, 





Now Ready, Volumes I. to V. of 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THEODORE 


PARKER, Minister of the Twenty-Eighth Congrega- 
tional Society at Boston, U.S. Oontaining his Theo- 
logical, Polemical, and Critical Writings; Sermons, 
Speeches, and Addresses; and Literary Miscellanies. 


Edited by Faancrs Powse Conss. In12 Volumes, 8vo, 


NOW READY, 


In One Volume, crown $vo., pp. 374, half-bound in the 
' Roxburgh style, gilt top edges, price 10s, 6d., 


OHOIX D’OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, 


HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES et LITTERAIRES 
de SYLVAIN VAN DE WEYER. Précédés d Avant- 
propos de l’Editeur. Premiére Série. 
Table de Matiéres. 

1. Le Roi Cobden. Mate 

2. Lettres sur les Anglais qui ont écrit en Francais, 

8. Discours sur |’Histoire de la Philosophie. 

4. Moyen facile et Coomseaneee d’étre bienfaisant, proposé 

aux jeunes Gens, et suivi de Pensées diverses, 


5, Lettre & M, Ernst Minch. 


NEW EDITION, 
Pp. 600, 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


DR. WORCESTER’S PRONOUNCING, 
EXPLANATORY, AND SYNONYMOUS DICTION- 
ARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: with 


I, Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names. 
If. Pronunciation of Scripture Proper Names. 
III. Common Christian Names, with their Signification. 
IV. Pronunciation of Modern Geographical Names. 
V. Abbreviations used in Writing and printing, 
VI. Phrases and Quotations in Latin, French, Italian, and 


Spanish. 
VII, The Prineipal ities and Heroes in Greek and Roman 
F..bulous History. 
By Josrrx E. Worcestze, LL.D. 
PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS 
PERMISSION. 


MEDITATIONS on DEATH and ETERNITY. 
Translated from the German by Freprrica Rowan. 
8vo., pp. 386, cloth boards, price 10s. 6d. 

DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo., printed on toned 
paper, pp. 352, price 6s. 


DEDICATED TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE. 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE AND ITS 


RELIGIOUS DUTIES. Translated from the German 
by Ferpsrrca Rowan. Published by Her Majesty’s 
ous Permission. Being the Companion Volume 
** Meditations on Death and Eternity.’” One Volume, 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 
DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo., printed on toned 
paper, pp. 338, price 6s. 


NOW READY, 


RAFAEL’S BIBLE CALLED the LOGGIE: 


In FIFTY-TWO PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES, each 
with the Corresponding Text from the Authorized 
version, printed in black letter, with woodcut capitals, 
mounted, and ruled with red lines. Witn a Preracr 
ON THE GGIE OF THE Vatican, by Apo.tF Sranr. 
In One Volume, Imperial Quarto, beautifully bound 
in morocco, in the Monastic style, lettered on the side, 
with gilt edges, brass bosses and clasps, price £3. 13s. 6d. 
This Volume presents these unrivalled works of the at 
master in the most pune specimens of photographic art yet 
applied to book illustration, 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. [Illustrated in a 
Series of Etchi by Lorenz Fréticn. In one hand- 
some aad yolume, appropriately bound in cloth, 
price 15s. 

DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION OF HER MAJESTY, 

TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
Nzw Worx by the Illustrator of ‘‘ Tar Lorp’s Praygnz,’’ 
‘*MapemorseutE Lixut,”’ &c., &e. 


In One Vol., small 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 6s., 


The LITTLE DARLING at the SEA-SIDE. 
A SERIES OF DRAWINGS BY. LORENZ FROLIOH. 
Text by her Mamma. Translated by Mrs. Gores 
Hoops. 4to., bound in fancy cloth, with the Dar- 
ling’s portrait on the side, price 5s. 

**No mother—and the book addresses itself to mothers uly 








look at either of these plates withou 
the successful s the artist has 
at pe the bathing season." THe rt hea 


GATALOGUE OF A LARGE ASSEM- 


HOOP, OF DOE, trees 2 LOUD 


t . With an Appendix: A List 
Souk tn ibe Feoslot of ewe 8vo., 138 pp. Sent free by 
on of two postage-stamps. 


Londen: FRUBNER & ©0., 60, Paternoster Row. 











CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA EXAMINATIONS. 
NOTICE: Messrs. Triibner & Co. will publish in January an 
English Translation of Jeremy Bentham’s “'THEORIE DE 
LEGISLATION,” from the French text of Eteenne Dumont. 
This celebrated work is one of the text-books for the INDIA 
Crv1L SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NOTICE: Messrs. Triibner & Co. will rssue early mn January 
. the Second Edition of “THE CURRENT GOLD AND 


SILVER COINS OF ALLCOUNTRIES. 
C. MARTIN AND CHARLES TRUBNER.” 


BY LEOPOLD 


To prevent 


disappointment, Orders should at once be sent, as u large 
proportion of this Second Edition is already subscribed for.—— 
60, PATERNOSTER Row, Dec. 24, 1863. 








NEVER SEND A BARREL WITHOUT THIS 


BOOK ABOUT OYSTERS. 


New Edition, foolscap 8vo., illustrated by GrorGE 
CrUIKSHANK, in elegant binding, price Is., 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN, TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 


With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON. 


“Nobody but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most vaned information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familar, agreeable, and 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can want 
to know in relation to this succulent and interesting little 
creature but he may find it inthis volume. After reading it 
from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered and antici- 
petes feasts, of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, we close 

he book, exclaiming, 


** Let those eat now who never ate hefore, 
And those who always eat now eat the more.” 
—THE READER. 


“A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-table, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without.’’—Saturday Review. 


** Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them will continue seasonable. It is entirely for the 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states:—‘I am not 
writing a book for the man of science; I could not if I would. 
it is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author.’’’—Atheneum, 





Trtsyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





DR. F. AHN’S 
METHOD OF LEARNING LANGUAGES. 





GERMAN. 

T a ? % : n Ve ‘ if al a 7 4 
New, Practical, and Easy Method 
of Learning the German Language. By Dr. F. AWN. First and 
Second Course, Boundin One Vol. 1l2mo., cloth, 5s, 

d ” ; . © , , \ . « 
Practical Grammar of the German 
Language (intended as a Sequel to the foregoing work), witha 


Grammatical Index and a Glossary of al! the German Words 
occurring inthe Work, By Dr. F. AHN. I2mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Key to Ditto, by Dr. Abn. 12mo. 


cloth., 1s. 6d. 
GermanCommercial Letter-writer, 
with Explanatory Introductions in English, and an Index if 


Words in French and English. By Dr. Ff. AHN. 12mo., cloth, 
price 4s. 6d. 


FRENCH. 
French Commercial Letter-writer, 
on the same Plan, By Dr. F. AHN. 12mo., cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


NT r ) »¢ M ris 4 Ve ‘tr ' 
New, Practical, and Easy \ethod 
of Learning the French Language. By Dr. ¥. Ann. In Two 
Courses, 12mo., sold separately at 1s,6d,each. The Two Courses, 
in one vol, 12mo., cloth, price 3s. 

, 7% 7 | 7 
Manual of French and English 


Conversation. By Dr. F. AHN. 12mo., cloth, 2s, 6d. 


ITALIAN. 
New, Practical, and Easy Method 
of Learning the Italian Language. Ry Dr. F. AnN. First and 


Second Course. One Vol, 12mo., $s, 6d. 


Keyto Ditto, byDr. Ahn. 12mo.1s. 


London: Tritnner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 








DEMY 8VO., CLOTH LETTERED, 10s. 64., 


THE AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION OF 


RENANS LIFE OF JESUS, 


REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 





———— 


TRUBNER & CO. 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





Ready, 12mo., bound, 663 pages, price 6s. 6d., 


Kiihner’s Elementary Gram- 


MAR of the- GREEK LANGUAGE; containing a Series 
of Greek and English Exercises for Translation, with the 
requisite Vocabularies, and an APPENDIX on the 
HOMERIC VERSE and DIALECT. By Dr. Rapnar. 
Ktuner, Co-Rector of the Lyceum, Hanover. Trans- 
lated by 8S. H. Taytor, LL.D. A New Edition, Revised 
and Edited, with numerous Emendations and Additions, 
including upwards of a Thousand Examination Ques- 
tions, and a Greek-English and English-Greek Lexicon, 
ny Crarites W. Bateman, LL.B., sometime Scholar of 
rinity College, Dublin. 


A KEY to the Exercises in KUHNER’S GREEK 
GRAMMAR; by C. W. Batrrman, LL.B., for the use of 
Tutors only. Price 2s. 6d. Ready in December, 1863. 








London: Simpxi, Marsnaty, & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. Davip Nutt, 270, Strand. 


Dublin: W. B. Kexsy, 8, Grafton Street, 
Edinburgh: Ovivgr and Borp. 


_ ae - a Naaee 


Just Pablished, post 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Pure Logic ; or, the Logic of 


QUALITY APART FROM QUANTITY ; with Remarks 
on Boole’s System and on the Relation of Logie and 
Mathematics. Ry W. Stayigy Jgvens, M.A. 


Lendon: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Gross, 8.W. 
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Now Ready, in 8vo., price £1. 5s., 


The Land of the Permauls ; 


Or, COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. By 
Francis Day, Esq., F.L.8S., H.M. Madras Medical Ser- 
vice, Civil Surgeon, British Cochin, and Medical Officer 
to the Government of H.H. the Kajah of Cochin. 

“The store of information comprised in these Jaborious and 
accurate volumes—LETTERS FROM MATABAR, and THR LAND 
OF THE PERMAULS—wonild have been a welcome gift, indeed, to 
the world in the days of the Roman Empire or the Reformation. 
For many ages, the Malabar Coast possessed a commercial 
importance of which it is now deprived. The imperfection of 
ancient navigation, by rendering it the only part of Trratia readily 
accessible to vessels, made it the emporium of the entire penin- 
sula. . . . Mr. Day’s work abounds with other interesting 
matter, to which we cannot eyen allude. The other book before 
us is also very interesting, but goes to a erent extent over the 
same ground as Mr. Day, whom we have preferred to follow as 
the more recent and copious anthority.’’—THE READER. 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
Gantz Brotuers, 175, Mount Road, Madras. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price 8s. 6d., 


Letters from Malabar. By 


Jacoz Canter Visscuzr. Now first Translated from the 
Original Duteh by Major Hzesrr Drory, Madras Staff 
Corps, late Assistant Resident in Travancore and Cochin. 
To which is added an Account of Travancore, and of 
Fra Bartotomgo’s Travels in that Country. 

“The book before us is very interesting. The writer was 
Dutch chaplain at Cochin about 1723—a genuine Hollander, dry, 
accurate, and shrewd. He evidently looked with great distrust 


upon the English, and entertained a just presentiment that 
they wo one Soy oxpel his countrymen from their settle- 
ments.”— z. 


London: Trtswer & Co. Madras: Gantz BrorHers. 
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THE READER. 














26 DECEMBER, 1868. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL: Messrs. SAMPSON LOW 


& CO. beg to intimate that, the Railway requirements 
compelling them to vacate their premises at No. 47, Ludgate 
Hill this week, all Orders must be addressed to their New House 
of Business, No. 14, Ludgate Hill (late the Milton Club). Thos 
removal occurring during a busy period, Correspondents niall 
kindly receive the intimation in explanation of any temporary 


neglect or errors that may occur. — LUDGATE 


December 21st, 1865. 


HI.1, 





The Nile.-—Who discovered 


THE SOURCES OF THE NILE? A Letter to Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison, K.C.B. By Dr. Bree, &c. 
Price ls. 


The Sources of the Nile. By 


Dr. Bexz, price 6s. With Six Maps. 


Witirams and Norears, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 





Just published, post 8vo., sewed, 1s., 


Batrachomyomachia ; or, the 
Battle of the Frogs ard the Mice. An Homeric Fable: 
reproducedin Dramatic Blank Verse. By T.S. Norears. 


Witiiams and Norgatrz, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh. 





One Vol., royal 4to., handsomely bound in cloth extra, 
gilt, 42s., 


Schnorr’s Bible Pictures; 


Scripture History Illustrated in a Series of 180 Engrav- 

ings on Wood, from Original Designs by Juttus Scunorr. 

(With English Texts.) Published alsoin Three Volumes, 

bound in cloth extra, gilt (each containing 60 Plates), 

16s. each volume. 

WittraMs and Norcate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., pp. 408. with many Engravings, 
cloth, i4s., 


The History of the Violin aad 


other INSTRUMENTS PLAYED ON WITH THE BOW, 
from the Remotest Times to the Present. Also an 
Account of the Principal Makers, English and Foreign. 
By Witiram Sanpys, F.S8.A., and 8. A. Forster. 


London: J. Russett Suir, 36, Soho Square. 





Now Ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 


Romanising in Music. Re- 
printed from the Musical Standard, 
“A clever brochure,’’—READER. 
20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 





Fcap. 8vo., 208 pp., extra cloth, gilt, 3s., free by post, 


Poems. By B. H. Farquhar, 


Author of *‘ Tae Peart or Days.’’ 


‘This book is at least as full of teaching truly wise as any 
book of the same dimensions with which we ever made 
acquaintance.”—The Book World. 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


SHORTHAND. 





Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 


Sixpence, 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 


Talking on Paper has been employed as a 


Synonym of Phonography; and aptly so; for Phono- 
graphy possesses the delightful fluency and rapidity of 

» a8 contrasted with the wearisome laboriousness 
of longhand writing. 


Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 
value. 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath : I, Prrman, Parsonage Lane. 





NEW CHRISTMAS STORY, 
By WILLIAM GILBERT, Esq., Author of “‘ Shirley Hall Asylum,” 
THE ROSARY; 
A LEGEND OF WILTON ABBEY. 
Crown 8vo., toned paper, cloth gilt, 8s.6d. [Ready. 








By the SAME AUTHOR, 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; 
Or, THE COUNTRY ATTORNEY. 
In Two Vols., crown 8vo. [In preparation, 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 
SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; 


Or, THE MEMOIRS OF A MONOMANIAC, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. [Ready. 


NEW GIFT BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
KING PLAY AND EARL GERALD. 


Square 16mo., cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


Now Reaily, price One Shilling, 
SELF-LOVE and the MORALS of the FUTURE. 
By O. F. ROUTH. 








Now Ready, royal 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


THE INDEX TO THE TIMES, 
AND TO THE EVENTS AND TOPICS OF THE YEAR, 








Now Ready, crown &vo., cloth, 5s., 


THE ELOPEMENT; 
A TALE OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 


Now Ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d., 
TO BE OR NOT TO BE: 
THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE STATE CONSIDERED, 


Now Ready, fcap. Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d., 
PUNCH IN THE PULPIT. 
By PHILIP CATER, 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


HOW TO BE HAPPY; 
On, AN ELIXIR FOR ENNUI, 


Crown 8vo.,, cloth, price 5s., 


FROM THE WORLD TO THE PULPIT. 


New Edition, enlarged, fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s, 6d., 
NO BETTER THAN WE SHOULD BE; 
Or, TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF CONSISTENCY. 
By ANDREW MARVEL, Jun. 


Feap. 8vo., cloth gilt, price 1s, 6d,, 


SORROWS AND JOYS; 
TALES OF QUIET LIFE. 


Demy 8vo., cloth, price 1s., 
HOW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. 


See ‘Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Specimens 
of Type and Dlustrations.”’ Post free for 13 postage stamps. 


THE LONDON CHRISTIAN TIMES. 
Published every Wednesday Morning. Price OnE PENRY. 





London: WriLttiaAM Freeman, 102, Fleet Street, E.C., 
and all Booksellers. 





Just published, in Two Volumes, price 10s. 6d,, 


DRIFTING CLOUDS. 
Br E. B. 


London: E. Marizsoroves & Co, 
Bath: Bryys and Goopwrr. 





JUST READY, DEMY 8vo., WITH TWO DIAGRAMS, PRICE 2s., 


A NUT TO CRACK 


FOR THE READERS OF 


PROFESSOR DE MORGAN’S “BUDGET OF PARADOXES.” 
By JAMES SMITH, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE LOCAL LIVERPOOL MABINE BOARD. 





_—_— a 
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LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & 0O., AND H. K. LEWIS, GOWER STREET, NORTH. 
LIVERPOOL: EDWARD HOWELL. 
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‘*Geod Words ave worth much and cost little." 
HERBERT. 


AAA 
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Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated, 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, 





CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY PART. 


Now Ready. 


1. Of the SUDDEN SWEETENING of CERTAIN 
GRAPES. By A. K. H. B,, Author of ‘‘ Recreations 
of a Country Parson.” 

. The DUKE of BRUNSWICK’S DIAMONDS. By 
Ropert LEIGHTON. 

38. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By Isaac Taytor. 
—l. ‘The Cornish Coast Sixty Years Ago,’’ With 
an Illustration by R. P. Leitch, 

4. MEADOWSIDE HOUSE. By the Author of ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.’’ With an Illustration by John 
Pettie. 

5. EVENINGS with WORKING PEOPLE in the 
BARONY CHURCH, BytheEprror, First Evening 
-~‘* Not Saved,”’ 

6. A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 1863. By Dora Grezw- 

WELL. With an Illustration by G. J. Pinwell. 

- OSWALD CRAY. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 

**Bast Lyne.”’ Part I. With an Illustration by F. 


Walker. 
1.—Dr. Davenal. 
2.—Lady Oswald’s Letter. 
3.—Miss Bettina Davenal. 
4.—Retrospect. 
5.—Neale’s Curiosity. 
& The BEWITCHED TOYS. By Cnnistwas EF, 
CHYLDE. 
9. The WEATHER, and WEATHER PROPHETS. By 
Sir Joun F. W. Herscuxt, Bart. 

10, ‘*O, the LARK is SINGING!” By R. B.R. With 
an Illustration by J. E. Millais, 

11. The ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. By Parrycrrau 
Forsrs, With a Portrait. 

12. PLAIN WORDS on OHRISTIAN LIVING. By 0, 
J. Vavenan, D.D., Vicar of Dencaster.—1. ** Apathy 
in Spiritual Things.’’ 

13. The NOBLE MERCER. By Jan InGE ow. 

14, WINTER. By Atexanper Smitn. With an Illus- 
tration by R. T. Pritchett. 

15. On some RECENT SPECULATIONS touching the 
SCIENTIFIC APOTHEOSIS of MAN. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Eclipse of Faith." 

16. A YEAR atthe SHORE. By Pair Henry Gossz, 
FBS. . “January.’’ With 3 Illustrations by the 

uthor. 


Office: 32, LunGatTe Hin, London. 


to 


“J 





firs, Wood's New Story, 
OSWALD CRAY, 


Ie begun in the January Part of GOOD WORDS. 


Dir Pon Berschel’s 
POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Ie begun in the January Part of GOOD WORDS. 








Br. C. J. Waughan’s 
CHRISTIAN LIVING, 


Te begun in the January Part of GOOD WORDS. 





Br. Guthrie's 
OUT OF HARNESS 


Will shortly be commenced in GOOD WORDS. 





Dean Alford’s 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD 


Will shortly be commenced in GOOD WORDS. 





¥saac Caplor’s 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


Are begun in the January Part of GOOD WORDS. 





| Br. Porman Macleod’s 








EVENINGS 
WITH WORKING PEOPLE 


Are begun in the January Part of GOOD WORDS. 





YP. B. Gosse’s 
YEAR AT THE SHORE 


Je begun tn the January Partof GOOD WORDS. 














DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE 


The Art-J ournal. (Price 


$s. 6d. monthly.) 


The January Number (now Ready) commences a New Volume, 
and contains the following interesting articles, the most im- 
portant of which will be continued throughout the year :— 


ON THE PRESERVATION OF PICTURES PAINTED IN 
OIL COLOURS. By J. B. Pynz. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

THE PROTO-MADONNA. Illustrated. 

ALMANAC OFTHE MONTH. From Designs by W. HARVEY. 
Illustrated. 


ABT-WORK IN JANUARY. Bythe Rev.J.G. Woop, M.A., 
» &C, 


THE CHURCH AT EPHESUS. By the Rev. J. M. BELLEW. 

BRITISH ARTISTS: THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 
By J. DAFFORNE. Illustrated. 

THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

PROGRESS OF ART-MANUFACTURE:—ART IN IRON. 
Dlustrated. 

PORTRAIT PAINTING IN ENGLAND. By PETER CuN- 
NINGHAM, F.S.A. 

HYMNS IN PROSE. Illustrated. 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. IDlustrated. 

HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF GROTESQUE IN 
ART. By T. WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. 

NEW HALL CHINA. A History of the New Hall Porcelain 
Works at Shelton. By LLEWELLYN JEwitTtT, F.S.A. Il- 
lustrated. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

WILLIAM BLAKE THE ARTIST. 

NEW METHOD OF ENGRAVING AND MULTIPLYING 
PRINTS, &c. 


EARLY SUN PICTURES. | &c., &e., &e. 
Also, three Line Engravings, viz. :— 
ALICE LISLE. By F. HEATH. From the Picture by E. M. 
Ward, R.A. 


VENICE: FROM THE CANAL OF THE GIUDECCA. By 
E. BRANDARD. From the Picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


A VISION. By R.A. ARTLETT. From the Bas-relief by J. 
Edwards, 


En vings will be ‘given Guring the year 1864 from Pictures 
. M. Ward, R.A.; W. P. Frith, R.A.; T. Faed, A.R.A.: H. 
Neil, A.R.A. ; J. Phillip, R.A.; Noel Paton, R.S.A_; J. R. Her- 
bert, R.A.; A. Elmore, R.A.; D. Maclise, R.A:; P. F. Poole, R.A-; 
John Linnell; F. Goodall, A’R.A.; C. R. Leslie, R.A.; J. C. "Hook, 
R.A., “? ° 
Girl”? (Magni), the 
Lough “ Monument 


Of works in Soulptare, the “ Readin 
nee Leopold 


“Finding of Moses’ nce), “‘ Ariel ” 
to Nicholson” Na “Religion” (Edwards) 
and Prince Arthur” (Mrs. Thornycroft), &., &c. 

Selections from the Turner bequest to the nation will also be 
continued. 

Examples of the works of Newton, Mulready, Pen 
Muller, E. Crowe, Mrs. E. M. Ward, Miss Osborne, 
and others, will be given during the year. 


London: Jamzs 8. Virtvez, 26, Ivy Lane. 


Williams, 
. J. Grant, 





12 on Stee 


The Illustrated Catalogue of 


the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862, contain- 
ing specimens of the best exhibits in the International 
Exhibition, from the works of the most famous English 
and Continental Art-Manufacturers ; also Engravings on 
Steel and Wood of the Sculpture; accompanied with 
Essays, by various contributors, on the Progress and 
Development of Art as exemplified in the works exhi- 
bited ; and a History of the Exhibition : forming a most 
interesting and valuable record of the Exhibition at 
South Kensington. In One Vol., royal quarto, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, price 21s. 


London: Virtus Brotruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 


The Madras Observer. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


BASED ON COMPREHENSIVE CHURCH PRINCIPLES, AND 
ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 


Illustrated with nearly 1500 — ie on Wood, and 








Tus Paper consists of eight pages of demy folio, and 
contains as much letter-press as the London Record. 

Ita object is, lst, and principally, to circulate Religious 
and Missionary Intelligence, not merely of a denomina- 
tional character, but such as will interest all Protestant 


2nd. To give a summary of general intelligence, both 
and local. The news of the day is faithfull 
= but always presented from a Christian stand- 


8rd. To comment upon current events, chiefly, but not 
exclusively, as they affect the Church of Christ; and, 
generally, to discuss religious, educational, and mis- 
cellaneous subjects, 


TERMS. 
Rs. 12 per annum. 
Rs, 6 per annum will be c 
same reduced terms will be 


ed to Missionaries. The 
arged to Soldiers, Non- 


Commissioned Officers, and Pensioners; and to others | 


whose income does not exceed Rs. 100 per mensem. 
Subscriptions to be paid in advance, either quarterly, 
half-yearly, or en Ol The amount of postage, at the 
rate of 1 anna per number, to be added to the subscrip- 
tion, as postage on newspapers has invariably to be 


Intending Subscribers are requested kindly to send 
their names to Messrs. Gantz Broruers, Publishers of 
the ee Oxsserver, No. 175, Mount Road, Madras; 
= . & essrs. Trtzpwer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 

mdon. 


Demy 8vo., with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, price 12s., 
Recently published, price 6d., 


Hydropathy in London. 
By Ricnarp Mzrcatrz, Esq. ~~ 2 
Laara and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W.; 





THE READER. 
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AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 





WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE ALBUM, PRICE 85, Op., 


BY POST, 


Now Ready, Third Edition, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED BY HENRY WHYMPER, Esa. 
OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS. 


8s. 10D, MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY. 





LONDON: B. 


BLAKE, 


421, STRAND. 





Now Ready, price One Shilling, 


THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ 
ALMANACK FOR 1864, 


EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF THE 
FOLLOWING OFFICERS OF THE ASYLUM:— 


Joun ExviEerm, Esq., Chairman; Tomas Jongs, Esq.» 
Secretary and Solicitor; Joun Carry, Esq., and JamEs 
Gotpine, Esq., Trustees. 


BESIDES THE USUAL CALENDAR, 


It contains a Monthly + Trade Guide, a Daily Diary, 
Liverpool and London Tide Tables, Town and Country 
Bankers, Obituaries of Deceased Members of the Trade, 
Reports of the Charities and Associations connected with 
Licensed Victuallers, both in London and the Provinces. 


Published by B. Braxz, 421, Strand; J.Crosianp, 1 and 2, 
Fenchurch Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 





THE PHILOBIBLION. 


A MONTHLY 


Bibliographical Journal, 


containing Critical Notices of and Extracts from Rare, 
Curious, and Valuable Old Books. Price Two Dollars a 
year, in advance. 


New York: G. P. Puives & Co., 51, Nassau Street. 
London: Triisnser & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Southern Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 
(Bx Post, Fourteen SHILLINGS.) 
No. VI.—SEPTEMBER, 1863. 


CONTENTS : 


I, H@utE: CHAPTERS IYV., VI. THE GARDEN. 
Vea Va VIL. THE RUINED CASTLE. 
‘II, THE ASSEMBLY. 


VIII. K&RATsS. 
Ill, THE PAKEHA WAR-SONG. IX. FREEDOM. 
SIMPKINSON’S X. THE WAR IN AUCKLAND 
XI. NATIVE WATCH-CRY. 


XII. REVIEWS, ETC. 


PARTY. 
V. ARIADNE, 


Auckland, New Zealand: Ronert J. Crrranton and 
ALFRED ScavEs, Queen Street. 





FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED GARDENING 
PUBLICATION. 


Price Threepence; Stamped, Fourpence, 


The Journal of Horticulture, 


COTTAGE GARDENER, andCOUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
conducted by Gro. W. Jounson, Esq., F.R.H.S., and 
Rosert Hoae, LL.D., F.L.S., is a first-class Llustrated 
weekly paper, published every Tuesday morning in time 
for the early mails. Price 3d., stamped 4d. A New 
Volume will commence on Tuesday, January 5. Aspeci- 
men number free for four stamps. 


JourRNAL OF HortrcutturE Orrice, 162, Fleet-street, 
London, E.C.; to be had of all Booksellers, and at the 


Elegant Gift Book.—The 


FLORIST and POMOLOGIST for 1863, edited by 
Rosert Hoaee, LL.D., F.L.8., price 14s., cloth gilt, is 
now Ready. It contains Twenty-four highly coloured 
Plates of beautiful Flowers and Fruits, and nearly 200 
pp. of Original Articles on every branch of the Horticul- 
tural Art, emiag one of the most appropriate and elegant 
presents of the season. 


Fiorist AND Pomo.oaist Orrick, 162, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, E.C.; to be had of all Booksellers. 





The Garden Manual. By the 


Editors and Contributors of the ‘‘ Journal of Horticul- 

ture.’”’ Seventh Edition. Price ls. 6d. Free by post for 

20 stamps. 

JOURNAL OF HortIcuLttTuRE Orrick, 162, Fleet Street, 
E.C.; to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway 
Stalls. 


The Gardener’s Year-Book, 


ALMANACK, and DIRECTORY for 1864, by Rosrrr 
Hoes, LL.D., F.L.8., is now Ready, price 1s.; free by 
post for 14 stamps. 


JournNAL oF Horticutture Orricer, 162, Fleet Street 
pret to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway 
Stalls. 





How to Farm Two Acres 


PROFITABLY, including the Management of the Cow 
and the Pig. By Jonny Rosson, Gardener to Viscount 
Holmesdale, M.P., Linton Park. Second Edition. Price 
ls.; free by post for 13 stamps. 


JOURNAL OF HorticutturE Orricr, 162, Fleet Street, 
pre to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway 
talls. 








DALZIELS’ 


ARABIAN NIGHTS 


the Brorners DauziRv. 


Dauzrers’ IntustratFy Penny SERIES. 


Ready this day, Nos. 1 and 2, price 1d. each; also Part I. (for January), price 6d. ; post free, 8d., 


ILLUSTRATED 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Will contain Pictures by the best Artists, including J. E. Mituars, Jonn Tznnrzx, and J. D. Watson. Engraved by 


Tue Text will be carefully revised, with a view to the suppression of the few words which, preserved in former 
editions, are felt ‘o bo unsuited to the taste of the present day. 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, ONE PENNY; MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCE. 


NOTICE.—Megssrs. Warp and Locx have arranged to produce a Series of Standard Works, under the style of 
The “‘ Arabian Nieuts”’ is the first Issue, which will be immediately followed 
by Dauzrets’ Itiustratep “ GoLpsmitH,’’ commencing with “‘ Taz Vroar oF WAKEFIELD.” 





LONDON: WARD AND LOOK, 


158, FLEET STREET. 





Published at Calcutta on the lst and 15th of each Month, 





The Indian Mirror. 


TxE main object with which this paper was started 
was to advocate reformation and improvement in Indian 
society, and to represent the feelings and opinions of the 
educated _— of the natives of India. The paper is 
extensively circulated in Bengal among the highly- 
educated native population, and is greatly esteemed, 
owing to its liberal and just views on political and social 


| questions. The English public are solicited to become 








_ and at the Hrpzorararo Estasrisxment, New Barnet. | 





subscribers to this paper, in order that they may make 
themselves acquainted with the wants and requirements 
of India, as well as the feelings and ideas of the educated 
natives, which are generally misrepresented, and some- 
times totally ignored, by a class of Anglo-Indian writers. 
A paper like the MIRROR, conducted in English by 
educated natives of Bengal, cannot fail, therefore, to be 
interesting to that class of Englishmen at home who 
take an interest in India and watch the progress of its 
inhabitants. 
Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements received b 

Mr. James Mappegy, Oriental Publisher, 3, Leadenhall 
Street, London. 


James Mappzr, 3, Leadenhall Street, London. 
776 





Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
The Calendar, for the Year of 


OUR LORD 1864. Printed specially for insertion in the 
Folio or Quarto Church Prayer-Books, with an Arrange- 
ment of Sunday and Daily Lessons. 
Price Srxpence to Members. 
Dxrposttorrxs—London: 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C.; and 
48, Piccadilly, W. 





Le Courrier de L’Industrie. 


Revvg prs Manvractvres, Ateliers, Usines, Chantiers 
de Construction, et Laboratoires. Compte-Rendu des 
Publications Industrielles, des Expositions, des Cours, 
et des Sociétés technologiques. Rédacteur en Chef, 
M. Victor MEuNIER. 

Publicité donnée au Progrés. Industrie, Agriculture, 
Mines, Economie Domestique, Travaux Publics, Voies et 
Moyens de Locomotion, et de Correspondance. Justice 
rendu au Mérite. Histoire des Découvertes, Biographies 
des Hommes Utiles, Inventeurs, et Chefs d’ Industrie. 


Pricz, ror Exatanp, 16s. per annum, post free. 
Bourzavx: 30, Rue des Saints-Péres, a Paris. 














THE READER. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. LI, (JANUARY, 1864.) 


Price ONE SHILLING 





CONTENTS: 
1, THE HILLYARS AND BURTONS; a Story of Two Families. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Austin Elliot,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 


CHAPTER X.—Erne makes his Escape from the Brazen 


‘ower. 
i XI.—The Secretary sees nothing for it but to 
Submit. 


2. CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS ON RENAN’S “VIE DE JESUS.” 


3. LETTERS FROM INDIA. 


CHAPTER XII.—Disposes of Samuel Burton for a time. 
»  XIll.—James Burton’s Story: the Golden 
— begins to run off the 
eel. 


By the Rev, F. D. MAUBICE. 


Letter VIII.—About the Hindoo Home Character, with Digressions. 
4. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vols. VII. and VIII. By the Rev. PRorEssOR KINGSLEY. 


5. DEAD MEN WHOM I HAVE KNOWN; or, Recollections of Three Cities. 


By the EDITOR. 


The Aberdeen Grammar School—Dr, James Melvin. 


6. A SON OF THE SOIL. (Part III.) 
7. “MY BEAUTIFUL LADY.” 


8. ENGLAND’S NEUTRALITY IN THE AMERICAN CONTEST REGARDED FROM A FEDERAL POINT OF VIEW. 


Professor J, E, CAIRNES, 


By 


And other Articles. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE; 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSAGENTS, AND AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 





Double Number, price, with Supplement, 1s., 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS of No. XLV. (JANUARY, Double Number) : 
I. BEECHWOOD MANOR, 


CHAPTER XIX.—A Tri 
o XX.—The 


into Yorkshire. 
ug of War. 
aa XXI.—Waking Up after a Bright Dream. 
Il, LADIES AND THEIR MONEY. 
ill. THE TWO BALLS. A Tale of Society. 
CHAPTER XI.—Marriages and Deaths. 
»  _XII.—A Son’s Request. 
»  XAIII.—Two Diplomatists, Male and Female. 
»  X&IV.—Modern Love-Making. 
. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVEYANCE COMPANY 
Stage VI. Illustrated by ADELAIDE CLAXTON. 
Vv. A HISTORY OF PERFUMERY AND THE TOILET. 
By EUGENE RIMMEL. Chapter I,—Introductory. 
Illustrated. 
A GHOST STORY. (Poetry.) 
THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. Longfellow’s “Tales of 
a Wayside Inn.” 
VIII. THE FASHIONS. 
IX. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 
A Coloured Fashion Plate, and aColoured Pattern for a Fleur- 
de-Lis Banner Screen. 
- A Sheet of Patterns, containing Designs for Useful and Orna- 
mental Needlework ; and Tr in Tatting, with first instruc- 
tions for working. Full-sized Diagrams for Cutting Out and 
Making Ball Dress Bodice, New Ceinture Parisienne, and Little 
Girl’s Evening Dress, Bodice and Skirt in one, 


The SUPPLEMENT contains— 
I, La MODE 
II. OPERAS, ORATORIOS, AND MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
III. CAPTAIN MASTERS’S CHILDREN. By Thomas Hood. 
CHAPTER XVII.—Settling in Sun Yard, 
»  XVIIL.—Jack Gage’s Church. 

IV. THE BAL MASQvuE. 

V. LITERATURE. Thomas Hood's “ Disputed Inheritance.” 

Vi. Music OF THE MonrTuxH, 

VII. TEETH. 

VIII, PROSERPINE; or, Striking a Match. A Classical Extra- 
vaganza. 

Illustrations of a number of Fashionable Winter Bonnets; 
8 Crochet D’Oyleys; 6 New Dress Bodices and Robes de Cham- 
bres; Jacket Bodice trimmed with Chenille; Quilted Bed 
Pocket; Blue Velvet Dinner Dress, and LaCeinture Impératrice 

the most comfortable Stays now worn); Costumes for a Bal 

ue (two-page illustration) ; Fashions for Boys and Young 

Gentlemen. Also a large Fashion Plate,and a Musical Mélange, 
consisting of Quadrilles, Round Dances, and Song. 


London: 8. O. BERTON, 248, Strand, W.C. 


VI. 
VII. 





Price 6d., Monthly, 


The Boy’s Own Magazine. 


CONTENTS of No. XIII. JANUARY). No, I, of the New 
olume: 


I, RUNNYMEDE AND LINCOLN FAIR. A Story of the 
Great Charter. By J. G. EpGar, Author of * Cressy 
* and Poictiers,” ‘How I Won My Spurs,” &c. 


CHAPTER I.—A Squire and a Citizen. 
- II.—The Icinglas. 
o» Ill.—An Unbidden Guest. 
ee ae Pi anno e Lona 
. .—The Tower o ndon. 
With full-page Liiustration. 
II. THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: THE HYASNAS. By 
the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. - 
and other Illustrations by T. vom” a 
III, ANTONY WAYMOUTH ; or, the Gentlemen Advent " 
A Chronicle ofthe Sea. By WILLIAM H. o Kinestor. 
Chapter I,—The mosting of the friends—How Queen 
pow ae of cing Philip’s treachery—The 
a —_— 
erpedits y @ parting of the lovers. 
IV. KING LION. Chapter I.—I hear a roar—I shoot a buck 
—I meet a lion, whom I find to be a Freemason—We 
gue Sogether e sleep in the same cave—We break- 
fas e wishes to st my habits. Chapter II.—We 
a the day in a dry water-course—The lion makes 
a 7 nee marks on ¥ fay a el ny > teach 
— > oan res 
eoall on @ prowlsa—He saves my life. Mustrated. “~ 
Vv. EL BELL AND THE VICTORIA CROSS. 
. Ef CHAPLAIN. With full-page Tilwsteation, — 
VI. T BLOW-PIPE OR AIR-GUN OF THE MACOUSHIE 
INDIANS. By the Rev. J.G. W b - 
and other Mlustrations. a ae 
Vil. THE STORY OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. By W. H 
DAVENPORT ADAMS. Chapter I.— nering of the 
 tingg pter I.—The Gathering of the 
VIII, THE ART OF BUSH-RANGING. 
Seivete RL GING. By Captain A. W. 
IX, MIDSHIPMEN AFLOAT. B 
With full-page Ilustration” © Saves Lenounmane. 
X. SKATING. By the Author of “The Cricket Field.” 
XI. THE FACE OF THE HEAVEN ‘f 
TF Gay toe ENS FOR THE MONTH OF 
XII, PUZZLE PAGES. By T. Hoon, &c., &c. lustrated. 
A Number sent post free for seven stamps. 


London: 8. O. BEETON, %48, Strand, W.C. 





Price 6s. Quarterly Annual Subscription, pre-paid, 21s., 
Post free, 


THE 


Home and Foreign Review. 


No. VIL. (JANUARY, 1864,) 
OONTENTS: 
1. MR. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 
2. MILITARY COURTS-MARTIAL. 
3. THE OORRP LUTION AL QUESTION IN SCHLESWIG 


. 


4. PARIS MUNICIPAL AND ECONOMICAL. 
5. OLD SPANISH BALLADS. 
6. CLASSICAL MYTHS IN RELATION TO THE ANTIQUITY 


7. CELTIC ETHNOLOGY. 

8. THE DISSOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES 
0. MR. FROUDE’S REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

10, THE MUNICH CONGRESS. 

11. CONTEMPORARY LITFRATURE, 

13. CURRENT EVENTS. 


WILLIAMS and NoRGATFE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, Sonth Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Price 4s, Quarterly ; a Subscription, pre-paid, 12s8., 
08 


The Natural History Review. 


No, XIII. (JANUARY, 1864.) 
CONTENTS :— 

1. Davy’s Physiological Researches—2. The Mammals of the 
Australian Region—S. Peters’s Memoir on Solenodon—4. Haast 
on Recent Discoveries in New Zealand—s. Swinhoe on the 
Natural eer Formosa—6, nope ° Lectures on the Origin 
of Species—7. cently Published British Floras—8. Vegetable 

bridity —9. The Lignite Formation of Bovey y—lv. 

caisne on the Variability of Species—11. Agardh’s Species 
Algarum—12. Hartig’s Contributions to Vegetable Physiology— 
18. Guiliver’s Observations on RKaphides—14. Lestiboudois on 
Laticiferous Tissue—15. Schacht on the Primordial Utricle— 
16. Salter’s Essay on Monstrous Passion-Flowers—17. Cesati 
and De Notaris on Ascigerous Spheriacei—18. On Cranial De- 
formities (by Dr. W. Turner)—19. On Anomalies in Zoological 
and Botanical Geography (by A. R. Wallace, Esq.)—20. On Re- 
placement of Species (by Dr. J. D. Hooker)—2!. On the Develop- 
ment of the Cranium (by Professor H. Rathke)—22. Proceedings 
of the Scientific Societies of London—23. Miscellanea. 
WILLIAMS and NorGarsE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 

London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Price 5s. Quarterly; Anges Smeeyeen, pre-paid, 178., 


The Journal of Sacred Litera- 


TURE AND BIBLICAL RECORD. Edited by B. Harris 
CowPER. NEW SERIES. No. VIII. (JANUARY 1864.) 
CONTENTS :— 


The Book of Daniel: as viewed by Hippolytus, Porphyry, and 
Others—Contributions to Modern Ecclesiastical Lape yf No. 
III. A Few Days amongst the Slavonic Protestants of Central 
Euro riental Sac Traditions—The Old Testament Text 
and its Emendation—Rengn’s Lago ol toqae Se prargiee, 
Hymns, &o. oa y the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, M.A.)—The 
Tree of Life { om the German of Dr. Piper)—Some of the more 
Modern Explanations of the Life of Jesus Christ—The Egyptian 
Dynasties of Manetho. Part II. By Dr. Edward Hincks—Cor- 
respondence—Notices of Books, &c 


WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Price 2d, Monthly. 


The Boy’s Monthly Magazine. 


In which is included “ The Boy’s Penny Magazine.” 
CONTENTS OF No. I. (JANUARY.) 
I, PAUL MASCARENHAS. A Tale of the Island of Sumatra. 


Chap. 1 purouts. 
” so e le 
» I L—Lost and Found. 
» IV.—The Python, 
»  V.—All Right. 
Il. A CRICKETER’S MORAL (Poetry). 
Ill. TOWN BOYS, By ONE oF THEM. 
IV. OUR BRAVE DEFENDERS. 
Vv. A DAY ON THE ICE. By Aw OLD SKATER. 


VI. THE YOUNG DRAGOON;; or, the E : 
Fortier. | By ONE WHO HAS SERVED. -- &, » 4 » 'm 


VII, STORIES OF THE KRAKEN, OR GIGANTIC POLYP. 

VIII. THE STORY OF JACQUES AIMAR, of GRENOBLE. 
IX. THE ODD BOY ON THE BEGINNING OF A FROLIC, 

X. HOW TO DO IT. Telescopes and How to make Them, 

XI. BOY’S MARBLES. 

XII. BOOKS WORTH READING, 

XIII. THE SCULPTOR BOY (Poetry). 

XIV. OUR SPHYNX. 
XV. PHILOSOPHICAL EXPERIMENTS. 

XVI. ANSWERS REQUIRED, 


*.* The JANUARY Number is charged ONE PENNY. 
No. Il. (Februa and all the f 
TWOPERCE: e following Numbers, will be 








London: 8, O. BEETON, 243, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—BEETON’S 


“ CHRISTMAS 


ANNUAL” is reprinted. 
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No. L., JANUARY, 1864. Price 5s. 


THE 
Quarterly Journal of Science. 
Edited by JamEs SAMUELSON and WM. CROOKES, F.R.S. 


CONTENTS: 
INTRODUCTION : Scientific Survey. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES: 

I. The COAL RESOURCES of GREAT BRITAIN. Epwarp 
HULL, B.A., F.G.S., Geological Survey. With Map and 
Woodcuts. 

II. The ATLANTIC DEEP-SEA BED and its DENIZENS 
Dr. @. C, WALLICH, F.L.S. With Lithographic Plate. 

Il]. The ATLANTIC CABLE and its TEACHINGS. Ws. 
CROOKES, F.R.S. 

IV. The LATE EARTHQUAKE, and EARTHQUAKES GENE- 
RALLY. ROBERT MALLETT, C.E., F.R.S. 

V. LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINATION by MAGNETO-ELEC- 
TRICITY. Dr. J. H. GLADSTONE, F.R.S. 

VI. The CONSERVATION of FOROE svplied to PHYSI- 
OLOGY (in Two Parts). Part I.—The Relation o dant 

and Heat to the Vital Forces of Plants. Dr. W. B. 
CARPENTER, F.R.S. 

VII. THE REPUTED FOSSIL MAN OF NEANDERTHAL. 
Prof. Kine pean’ University, Ireland. With Two 
Lithographio lates, 

CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE. 


I. Agriculture, VII, Mining, Mipersiegy. Me- 
II. Astronomy. tallurgy. With Engrav- 
III, Botany. 


ings. 
VIII. Photo; hy. 
1X. Physica Li ht, Heat, &e, 
X. Sanatory Science. 
XI, Zoology. 
REVIEWS: 


Jerdon’s Birds of India; Butes’s Naturalist on the Amazons; 
Heil’s Great Fireball of 1868, with Engraving; Fairbairn’s Mills 
and Millwork’; Local Floras. 


NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE: 
ie Highest Microscopic Power yet employed. By Dr. Beale, 
The State of Science in I From D. T. Ansted, F.R.S, 


Dahomey : its People and Customs, From Jules Gérard. 
The Gold Medallists of the Science Department, 1863. 


London: JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street; 
And all Booksellers. 


Paris: Masson et FILs, Leipsig: LUDWIG DENIOKE, 


IV. Chemistry. 

V. Geology and Palwontology. 

Vi. seieneseegy. With Wood- 
cuts, 





THE 


British Quarterly Review. 
No. 77, for JANUARY, price 6s. 


CONTENTS: 
1. ECCLESIASTICAL QUESTIONS IN 1864. 
2. LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEMS. 
8. FROUDE’S ELIZABETH. | 
4. SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATIONS—OLD AND NEW. 
5. TRAVELS IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
6. EDUCATION IN ITALY. 
7. REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
8 KIRWAN’S MODERN FRANCE, 
9. PROSPECTS OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 
10. FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR, 
11. EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS, 


JACKSON, WALFORD, and HODDER, 27, Paternoster Row. 





Now Ready, price 4s.; 12s. annually, or 13s. 4d. post free, 
the Third Number of 


The Anthropological Review. 


CONTENTS: 


1, ON CEREBRAL PHYSIOLOGY, 
2. ae SL FIGI ISLANDERS. By A, A. FRasER, Esq, 


8 THE RELATION OF MAN TO THE INFERIOR FORMS 
OF ANIMAL LIFE. By C. 8S. Waxkg, Esgq., F.A.S.L. 


4. THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARIS ANTHROPOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY, 


6. ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
6. WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY. 

7. KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES, 

8 LUNACY AND PHRENOLOGY. 

0. RAMSAY ON GEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 

10. SUE’S RIVAL RACES. 

11, ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE NURSERY, 

12. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


London: Triinwer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


Journal of the Statistical 


SOCIETY for DECEMBER. Vol. XXVL, Part IV. Just 
published, 38, 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


1, PURDY—IMPERIAL EXPENDITURE ON THE COLONIES. 

%. DR. J. BIRD—VITAL STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 

8 CHARLTON—StTaTISTICS OF BELLINGHAM PARISH. 

4. REPORTS OF THE STATISTICAL CONGRESS—BERLIN. 

5. HENDRIKS—STATISTICS IN THE NETHERLANDS. 

6. CHAPMAN—PROGRESS OF VICTORIA. 

7. MISCELLANEA, QUARTERLY RETURNS, AND INDEK 
TO THE VOLUME. 


*,.* The NEW INDEX, price 3s. 6d., is now Ready. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


The Rose, Shamrock & Thistle. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Now Ready, : 
Nos, XIII. to XVIIL., forming Vol. IIL, handsomely bound 
cloth, gilt lettered gilt edged, price 7s. 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. JOHN PLUMMER. 

J.O. HALLIWELL, F.E.S, Mrs. HageieT M. CaRkY. 
CUTHBERT BEDE. JOSEPH HaTTON. 
SERJEANT BURKE S. F. WILLIAMS. 











8S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). | HERBERT GRAHAM. 
T. F. DILLON CROKER, F.S.a. | J. A. LANGFORD. 
Miss SHERIDAN CAREY, OwEn HOWBLL. 

W. W. KNOLLYS. GEORGE JEWEL. 

H, Kains JaCKson. LEILA. 

Mrs, MACKENZIE-DANIEL. ZENO, etc., ete. 


*,.* Covers for binding the Three Volumes can also be had 
price One Shilling each. 


Edinburgh: CALEDONIAN Press. London: W. Kent &Co 
Dublin: W. RoBERTSON, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


Nearly all the Books advertised in Tax Reapxr of this 
orn Now Ready’’ are in Cireulation or on Sale at 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 

The principal fortheoming Books will also_be added as 
pod — in numbers proportionate to the anticipated 

emand. 


Revised Catalogues of Surplus Copies of Recent Works 
Withdrawn for Sale, and Lists of Books in ornamental 
bindings, adapted for Presents and School Prizes, are 
now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


New Oxrorp Srrzgt, Lonpoy, January, 1864. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSORIPTION. 


For a constant succession of the best New Books, 
exchangeable at pleasure, 


One Guinea to One Hundred Guineas per Annum. 
According to the number of Volumes required, 


BOOK SOCIETIES AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


Ciianiss Epwakp Muniz, New Oxford Street, London; 
City Office—4, King Street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments—Cross Street, Manchester; and 
Temple Street, Birmingham. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS call, on ap- 
pointed days, to exchange Books at the Residences of 
Subscribers to the Lonpoy Boox Soctrry, in every part 
of London and the immediate Neighbourhood. 

The supply of New Books to this, as to the other 
departments of the Library, is in liberal proportion to 
the demand, the preference being given to Works of 
sterling interest and value. 


Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage freé, on 
application. 





Cuartts Epwarpd Muniz, New Oxford Street, London. 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, From Duxe Street; 
CHURTON’S, rrom Hotiges Srrezt; 
HODGSON’S, From Great MARYLEBONE STRERT; 
SAUNDERS anp OTLEY’S, rrom Conpvuir Sreext. 


No, 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
NEXT THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 


The chief object of this Establishment is to offer to the 
Public the GREATEST FACILITY for the IMMEDIATE 
PERUSAL of the ’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


IN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE— 


to insure which every New Worx of general interest is 
placed in the Collection, THE DAY IT I168UES FROM THE 
PRESS, IN LARGE NUMBERS, and fresh copies to any extent 
are added as THE DEMAND INCREASES. 

*.* The Proprietor endeavours always to mect the public taste 
in the selection of Books, and in all eases the demand will regu- 
= ay ; no book (excepting an utterly bad one) will ever 

ex 


THE STANDARD COLLECTION 


OF 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WORKS, 


including EVERY WORK OF INTEREST, accumulating since 
1786, offers facilities for reference and study not 
attainable in Collections of later formation. 





Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIONS, THREE, FIVE, and TEN GUINEAS. 





Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &¢., from TWO 
G to any amount, according to the 
supply desired. 


*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of the best works of 
the season at freatly reduced Prices, Catalogues 
and Terms on Application. 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, London. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY. 
Now ow Sabz, at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 








KINGLARD’S THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA, 

SIR C. LYBLL’S THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
REMAINS OF MRS. TRENCH. By Dean Treen. 
LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH (PROF, WILSON). 
REV. EDWARD IRVING'S LIFE. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’s NORTH AMERICA. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, Gratis and Post Free, 


Bvix’s Lipzazy, 19, Holles Street, Onvendish Square, W. 
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CAPTAIN SPEKE’S JOURNAL 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE SOURCE OF THE NILE 


Is now Published, in One large Volume Octavo, with numerous Mlustrations, 
PRICE Q2is. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIANS. 





NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


NEW NOVEL, IN THREE VOLUMES. 


THE MORTONS OF BARDOM: 


A LANCASHIRE TALE. 





LONDON: T. C. NEWBY, 30, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 





TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, AND THE TRADE. 





Published on the lst and 15th of each Month. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR 
LITERARY GAZETTE. 


The Awertcan Pesrisuers’ Crrcviar contains an alphabetical List of all Books published in Americg during the 
present year, and Lists of French, German, and English Books printed in Europe during the same period, with Cor- 
respondence, short Critical Notices upon Books, Literary Gossip, and detailed Advertisements of all the principal 
American Booksellers and Publishers. 





The Annual Subscription is 10s., Payable in Advance. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. ° 


ACADEMIE ROYALE DE BELGIQUE. 


LES VRAYES CHRONIQUES DE 


MESSIRE JEHAN LE BEL. 


HISTOIRE VRAYE ET NOTABLE DES NOUVELLES GUERRES ET CHOSES AVENUES L’AN MIL CCCXXVI, JUSQUES 
A L’AN LXL, EN FRANCE, EN ANGLETERRE, EN ESCOCE, EN BRETAGNE, ET AILLEURS, ET 
PRINCIPALEMENT DES HAULTS FAITZ DU ROY EDOWART D’ANGLETERRE 
ET DES DEUX ROYS PHILIPPE ET JEHAN DE FRANCE. 


Publiés par M. L. POLAIN, Administrateur-Inspecteur de |’ Université de Liége, &c., &c. 


2 vol. in-8, pp. x]. 326, et 458. Pr, 12s. 





CEUVRES COMPLETES 
W. SHAK ESPEAR E. 


TRADUCTION NOUVELLE PAR FRANCOIS-VICTOR HUGO; 
AVEC UNE INTRODUCTION PAR VICTOR HUGO. 


CHAQUE VOLUME, FORMAT IN-8, CONTENANT, OUDRE LES PIRCES, 








UNE INTRODUCTION, DES NOTES, ET UN APPENDICE, 
SE VEND s&PaRKMENT: TROIS FRANCS CINQUANTE CENTIMES. 
PARIS: PAGNERRE, LIBRAIRE-EDITEUR, RUE DE SEINE, 18. 
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NOUVELLE GEOGRAPHIE UNIVERSITAIRE. 


- ATLAS CLASSIQUES 
POUR L’HISTOIRE ET LA GEOGRAPHIE, 


DRESSES CONFORMEMENT AUX PROGRAMMES OFFICIELS. 

A l)’Usage des Lyoées, Colleges, Pensions, Cours, Ecoles Primaires, etc. 
PROJECTION NOUVELLE DE M. BABINET, MEMBRE DE L’INSTITUT. 
Autorisée par S. Exc. M. le Ministre de ]’Instruction publique et des Cults en Conseil Impérial ; 

. ADOPTEE A L’ECOLE IMPERIALE POLYTECHNIQUE. 
*,° Les Atlas de M. Babinet ont seuls obtent la Médaille A Exposition Universelle de Londres, 1962, 








PARIS : ERNEST BOURDIN, RUE DE SEINE, 6i. 
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26 DECEMBER, 1868. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT NEWCASTLE. 





A FULL REPORT 


OF THE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


MEETING 


oF THE 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


EDITED, 


UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF MOST OF THE WRITERS THEMSELVES, 


By J. N. LOCKYER, Esq., F.R.AS., 
Will be found in Nos, 36 to 43 of THE READER, price 2s. 8d. 
ORDER OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 
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SELEC 'T YOUR BOOKS from our immense 
k STOCK.—WILLIS and SOTHERAN heg to announce that 
they have now on SALE the largest collection of BOOKS, com- 
prising all the best New Works of the Season, and Standard 
sooks by the most esteemed authors, selected from the prin- 
cipal publishers, and from the prices of which a large discount 
will be allowed. A Catalogue sent free. 

WILLIS and SOTHERAN, 136, Strand, London. 








OUND BOOKS on SALE.—WILLIS and 
iF SOTHERAN employ almost exclusively the large book- 
binding establishment of \:essrs. Hayday and Co. for their calf 
and morocco binding, and they have now ready for selection all 
the principal NEW BOOKS of the Season, as well as the best 
Standard Works, in plain and elegant calf, morocco, and russia 
bindings, at prices much below those usually charged for 
inferior workmanship. 
WILLIS and SOTHERAN, 136, Strand, London, 





a] Y "4 iS » ° ® 
SECON D-HAND BOOKS, in great variety. 

A STOCK of upwards of 50,000 Volumes always on SALE, 
mostly in good library bindings. A CATALOGUE, comprising 
1,00 different Works (Ancient and Modern), published and for- 
warded every month, for three stamps. Booksin any quantity 
purchased or taken in exchange. Libraries valued and cata- 
logued in any part of the country. 

WILLIS and SOTHERAN, 136, Strand, London. 





ONE-THIRD THE PUBLISHED PRICE. 

- a nie! Tr N 
()WEN JONES’S MAGNIFICENTLY 
\ ILLUMINATED VICTORIA PSALTER, 100 pages, every 
one enriched with mrge initial letters and borders in gold and 
colours, each of a different design, bound in a rich and appro- 
irinte carved binding in the antique style. The Advertisers, 
iaving purchased the few unsubscribed copies of this gorgeous 
work (published at £12, 12s.), offer them at the wonderfully low 
price of £4. 4s. 

WILLIS and SOTHERAN, 126, Strand, London. 





Post free on receipt of One Postage Stamp, 
A CATALOGUE of a LARGE COLLEC- 
4 TION of THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL, and SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 
R. D. DICKINSON, 92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





_ i 1’ a 7 *) 
VOTICE TO BOOKBUYERS.—Now 
A Ready, No.69 of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S CATA LOGUE 
of CHOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS. 2500 Classified 
Articles at very Moderate Prices, and worthy the notice of 
Collectors and Public Librarians. GRATIS, on Application, or 
by Post for Two Postage Labels. Also a CATALOGUE of 4000 
THEOLOGICAL PAMPHLETS for Six Postage Labels. J. R. SMITH, 
386, Soho Square, London, 


NOTICE TO LITTLE MASTERS AND 


\ MISSES.—The entirely New Book of Delightful Stories, 
“THE FAMILY FAIRY TALES; or, A FAGGOT OF STICKS FOR 
THe CHRISTMAS FIRF.” Edited by CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL, 
with some beautiful Pictures of ‘‘ My Lord Lion,” “ King Ugger- 
nuugger,” and other Great Folks, is now ready, price 4s. 6d. 
plain, 5s. 6d. coloured, at al! Booksellers’ and Kailway Stations. 


London: Jomn CAMDEN HoTTEN, Piccadilly 


OSTAGE STAMPS, THEIR VALUES 


AND DEGREES OF RARITY. Order the new “STAN DARD 
GUIDE to POSTAGE STAMP COLLECTING, by Messrs. 
BELLARS and DAVIE,” which gives this important information. 
l'rice 1s. at all Booksellers’, Railways, Stamp Depots; or for 
18, 2d. by post from the Publisher. 


JOHN CAMDEN Horten, Piccadilly, London, 
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HACHETTE & CO., 18, Kina WIriLiAM 
Aide STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.—LATEST PU BLICA- 
TLONS:—DON QUICHOTTE, ill. by G. Doré, 370 plates, 160 frs.— 
DANTE INFERNO, ill. by G. Doré, 76 plates, 100 frs.—CHATEAU- 
BRIAND ATALA, ill. by G. Doré, 44 plates, 60 frs.—and various 
other Works in French and German, illustrated by the most 
eminent Artists. Catalogues on application. 








NNYWOPENCE in the SHILLING DIS- 
LL COUNT allowed on BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 
62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 

PARCELS of £5 value (at this rate) sent CARRIAGE FREE to 
any Railway Station in England, 

BOOK SOCIETIES and LARGE BUYERS supplied on more 
advantageous terms. 

MAGAZINES supplied regularly on the Ist of the Month. 

ANE BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the Published 
Price. 

SHIPPERS liberally treated with. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London,E.c, 
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TO AUTHORS. 
OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. See 


*Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing,and Specimens 
of Type and Lilustrations.” Demy 8vo., cloth, price 1s. Post 
free for 13 postage stamps. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, E.C, 


’ 4 T ‘ ‘ao 
\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persous of benevolent intentions. Au imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A SPECIMEN 
Booe. Lo TYPES, and information for author, sent on applica- 
oD, 


RICHARD F \RRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 
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RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Masterata Public School, has some 
hoursevery morning disengaged. Heteaches CLASSICS, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, COMPOSITION, etc. Distance no object. For Terms 
apply to “LECTURER,” care of Messrs. Hatton and Son, 
gv, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


: yO "| ~, Cr 
10 LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Languages 
would be glad to extend his connection. Terms moderate, 
Distance no object. For particulars apply to ‘* PROFESSOR,” 
University Tutorial Association. 9, Pall Mall East. 


LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry and 
Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, from the 
Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour to announce 
that sheis prepared to give LESSONS on the PIANOFOR7E. 
apply at No. 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting 

ill, W. 











USIC. —THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT in a 
new Style and through a new Method, by means of which Pupils 
are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pupils attended at 
their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. JOSEPH 
KREMER, from Paris, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, 


Notting Hill, W. 
A, 

SOLE AGENTS:—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C, 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN, 


7 Tr 
EW ERA IN MINIATURE POR- 
TRAITURE.—The CASKET or CRYSTAL CUBE MINIA- 
TURES and LOCKETS (presenting a solid life-like bust in an 
enclosed cube of crystal), patente for Great Britain, France 
Belgium, and the United States. An abstract of the mode o 
obtaining this singularly beautiful result, read at the late meet- 
ing of the British Association by the inventor, Heury Swan, 
may be had, post free, together with terms of portraiture, on 
application to T. E. Golding, Secretary to the Casket Portrait 
Company, 4), Charing Cross, Cartes de Visite and Vignettes 
on the usual terms, 


From the Times, Sept. 8, 1853. . 


“THr BRITISH ASSOCIATION.—In the Mathematical Section 
yesterday, a large number of papers were read, but only one 
was of any general interest. It was by Mr. H. Swan, and gave 
an account of a new invention in portrait-taking. By a peculiar 
arrangement of two rectangular prisms, the appearance of a 
perfectly solid figure is given toa picture, and portraits which 
were unsatisfactory on @ flat surface, have so much expression 
thrown into them by thisinvention, as to become quite pleasing 


and truthful,” 


From the Standard, Sept. 20, 1863. 


“The casket portraitis a still further and more effective deve- 
lopment of the photographic process than has yet been discovered 
—indeed, as far as Sealy realistic portraiture is desired, this 
method, which has been discovered by Mr. Swan, must meet the 
requirements of the most exacting in that style of individual 
ee hag Te In that entirely new and original adaptation of 
optic 





PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALES. 


W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 


PENCILS, 





al iliusion to the ordinary portraits taken by the photo- 
grapher, the head and features of the sitter have all the distinct~- 
ness and projection of a bust in marble, with the advantage of 
reserving the natural tints of the countenancein the most life- 


ike manner.” 
From the Illustrated London News, Oct. 3, 1965. 


“A solid image of the sitter’s head is seen, looking with start- 
ling reality from the centre of a small cube of erystal, every fea- 
ture standing out in as perfect relief as though chiselled by the 
hands of fairy sculptors. * * * Most people are fond of looking 
in the glass, but thts portable and indelible spectrum, reflecting 
no mere fleeting image, but containing the actual, palpable form 
of humanity, 18 certainly & most startling noveity. Natural 
acience is daily explaining illusions which formerly gained the 
credit of being supernatural. This is an less given to 
denying the existence of phenomena than to demonstrate the 
why and the wherefore of their existence. How tvould it be if, 
after all, the appearance in Zadkiel’s magic crystal, xt which we 
have all been laughing so much lately, had some photographie 
foundation, and the ‘man in armour,’ and ‘lady in the pink 
dress,’ were only ‘casket or crystal cube miniatures ?’”’ 


From the Intellectual Observer, for November, 1863. 


“The effect of the new process is to exhibit the subject of the 
ortraiture with life-like verisimilitude, and in natural relief. 
fou take up a small case, and look through what appears to be 

a little window, and there stands or sits before you, in a plea- 
santly-lighted chamber, a marvellous effigy of a lady or gen- 
tleman, as the case may be. The projection of the nose, the 
moulding of the lips, and all the oo of contour, are as 
distinct as if an able sculptor had exercised his skill: but the 
hair and the flesh are of t mr yeeper tint, and the whole thin 

has a singularly vital and comfortable look. Indeed, were it no 

for the reduction in size, it would be difficult tu avoid the belief 
that an actual man or woman, in ordinary dress, and with cha- 
racteristic expression, was presented to youreye. In addition 
to portraits destined for morocco cases, and of ordinary minia- 
ture sizes, much smaller ones are taken and mounted in exceed- 








ingly pretty little caskets of fine gold. These form as elegant | 


little shrines as any lover could wish to receive the effigy of his 
mistress, and far surpass any other mode yet devise of con- 
. 


necting portraiture with ornamental jewellery.” 


From the Loxdon Review, August 29, 1863. 


* Suitable for presents, or for mementos of those closer friends 
or relatives of whom we might wish to have some special toxen 
of remembrance. They are set in a casket or case of 3 size, 
from that of a chatslaine ornament to three or four inehes in 
height. On looking into the casket, a life-like bust is seen.” 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 
sib BETH. Maybe had of all Booksullers aud of the Author, | 
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PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


PRIck’s “New Nicut Liexts,” burnt in glasses, without 
give a pure white light, and do not flicker. -Price 6d. per 

Ox. 

_PaRawaxX S. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
sidered perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 


ear. 

*PRICK’S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in 1s. and $s, boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses. 


BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8. 


RICE’S CHILD’S NIGHT LIGHTS 


are perfectly safe, and burn theif time. The quality of 
these night lights can now be relied on, 


SHERWOOD BED LIGHTS, Sixpence 


and Eighteenpencea box. These candles are made to supply 
a want very generally expressed, a cheap, really good chamber 
candle. They will be found inferior only to ‘* PRICK’s CANDLES, 
WHICH WILL NOT DROP GREASE WHEN CARRIED,” which are 
sold in boxes, One Shilling and Three Shillings each. 











G LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 


to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is ‘“‘in 
every respect equal to Price’s.”” Most medical men p 
*“PRICE’s GLYCERINE.” Where purity is of importance, 
pastente can insure it by desiring to have their Glycerine in ilb. 
0z., 402., or 20z. bottles, with capsule over the stopper marked 
* Price’s Patent.’”’ 
BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8, 


- e . ~ ° 
IGHT—LIGHT—LIGHT.—Candles, Oil, 
and Lamps.—The METROPOLITAN LIGHT COMPANY'S Ex- 
TRAORDINARY SHILLING CANDLE, The Lily Paraffine, 1s. 
er lb.; 25lbs. packed free in Box, 25s. Their celebrated Grecian 
Jandles, 7s. 6d. per dozen lbs. Crystal Oilfor Moderator Lamps, 
4s. 0d. per gallon. Depot and Show Rooms, 447, Strand, opposite 
Charing Cross Railway. Llustrated price list, post free, 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 


_ SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR LIGHTS 
ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phosphorus 
nor sulphur; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on the box 
— to life and property great protection against accidenta 

res. 

WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Observe the Trade Mark—AN ARK, 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 80, BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET (Established 182u), direct attention to a new 
and patented improvement in Artificial Teeth, by whieh a 
GUM COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is substituted for the 
metals and soft absorbing agents generally uséd. B pe 
system all Stumps and Loose ‘Teeth are carefully protected, 
avoiding extraction or any painful operation. They are - 
adhesive, defy detection, and insure an amount of eomfort 
hitherto unattainable without the use of metals and unsightl 
ligatures. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10, x 
15 Guineas, For the efficacy and success of this system, vide 
**Lancet.” No connection with any one of the same name, 








TT 1 AG ‘ . 
Me: ANDRE FRESCO, Surgeon Dentist.— 
REMARKABLE CASE of NECROSIS and EXFOLIA- 
TION cf the UPPER MAXILLA and VOMER, producing great 
Facial Deformity, Successfully Treated with Mechanical Appli- 
ances; with Remarks on some of the prevailing Errors in the 
Practice of Dental Surgery. Sewed, Is. 





My ‘CY r | r 

OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 

and most useful inventionof the day, AGUA AMARELLA.— 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co.,. Three King Court, Lombard 
Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respect lly offer to the 
— this truly marvellous fluid, whieh ae restores the 
1uman hair to its pristine hue--no matter at what age. The 
Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
coutrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is onee 
restored one application per month will keep it in perfect colour® 
A single bottle will suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, los. 6a, 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
—— of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 
plication. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS. WOTHERSPOON & CO, have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H, the PRINCESS OF WALES. This 
Starch is used in THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &o, 


WoOTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London. 








CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 
WHEELER AND WILSON’S PRIZE MEDAL 


OCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 


with every recent improvement and addition, including 
Crystal Cloth Presser, Hemmer, Corder, Binder, Braider, Trim- 
mer, &c. This elegant Machine ranks highest in estimation on 


| account of the elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general 


desirableness of the stitching when done, and also the range of 
its application to every description of household and manu- 
facturing work. The work is the same on both sides of the 
fabric sewed, the seam is strong, firm, and durable, and will 
not rip nor ravel. It economizes thread, and is used for the 
thinnest Muslin and the thickest Cloth with equal suecess, It 
is compact, elegant, simple, and thorough in construction, and 
combines great speed, ease of operation, and management, with 
quietness of movement. 

Instruction gratis toevery purchaser, Illustrated prospectus, 
gratis and poet free. 


OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 130, Regent Street, London, W. 


Manufacturers of 
FOOT’S PATENT UMBRELLA STANDS, 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 


GRMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY. Oan- 
DELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPS, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and 
Glass. STATUETTES in Parian, Vases ani other Ornaments, 
in a Show Loom erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 








_—-—-— 


‘ pra - rT ‘ 

SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 

Wall hts and Lustros, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass, 

&e. Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from £7 159, 

Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2, All 

Articles marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for presents, 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 


LONDON.—SHOW RooMS, 4, OXPORD StREst, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Mayvzagrony snd Smow ROOMS, BRo«g 


Evtablished 1907, 
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DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL AND UNBRANDIED 


WINES OF GREECE AND HUNGARY. 








GREEK WINES. 


SANTORIN. 
(Bottles included) per doz. 
* SANTORIN, a dry red wine, with Port wine flavour . . . . . QO. 


THERA, a white wine, full of body, Madeiracharacter. . . . . . 20s. 
CORINTHE, a very stout, full-bodied wine, possessing a Champagne 
elle Ea a i oe a en = — 


OCs «©  @  wii¢iie 08 6¢€ © © 6 6« « oe 
OALLISTE, a very superior stout wine, equal to and resembling Bucellas . 24s. 
ST. ELIE (or, ‘‘ Wine of Night’’), a delicious light dry wine, with Sauterne 


flavour and character ; incomparable at the price "eee ele ee“ - « 24s, 
AMBROSIA (or, “Wine of Bacchus’’), a most luscious white wine of high 
characterand flavour. . . ‘ - « SOs. 


LACRYMA CHRISTI, a luscious yet dry red wine, far superiorto Tent .. 42Qs. 
VISANTO, an exceedingly sweet and fine white wine; delicious for dessert . 485. 





ATHENS. (Bottles included) per doz. 
MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry wine, resembling Claret, with the 


bouguet of Burgundy a ee eee hy are oat °° any ee ee 
MONT MET, White, a light pure dinner wine, approaching Chablis in 
character, without acidity i dg egw. ee 


CYPRUS. 
FromtheCommandery . .« . «© « « co es « « Oe 
SYRA. 
COMO, a Red Wine, resembling full-bodied and rich Port, an excellent wine . 28s. 
SMYRNA. 
BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry red wine ‘i eT ae ee oe ee 
SEVDIKOI, ditto but — bitter (from myrrh leaves 
being pressed with the grapes), and highly valued for its tonic properties. 24s. 


Any of the above in pints 4s. per two dozen extra. 





HUNGARI 
WHITE WINES. 


Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from acidity, 


combined with the full, high aroma of the Rhine Wines. 


per dos. 

CE a ee a re | 
mr « “« « »« ** «¢ « « » e « «so a? 
ne. 6. 6 © »« * « #« « »8« «© « « aa 
PESTHER STEINBRUCH a a ee ee a 
SBOMLAUER AUSLESE. . . . . . 2. «2 « « - «+ 28s. 
DIOSZEBGER BAKATOR ... =. =. =. « © «© « « « $@@, 
Ditto Ditto ae + « ss * « “eo © eo =a 
HUNGARIAN HOCK ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ e ‘ ‘ ° ° . . 80s. 
RUSZTE (rich) . P ‘ ‘ . P 2 P ‘ ‘ ° é - 40s, 
SZAMORODNY (dry Tokay) . . . - « 42s, 


Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 





N WINES. 
RED WINES. 


Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and containing 
great body without acidity. 


per doz. 
on a a nn a ee ee 
VISONTAERE . ‘ . ©« »« a ae ee o (« ° - - 20s. 
ADLERBERGER OFNER, recommended . ‘ é ‘ P a ° - 24s. 
MENES, exceedingly stout and full-bodied ¢ . ° . ° e ° . « :28s. 
ERLAURE, high flavoured ditto . . . ° ° ° . ° ° . 28s. 

Any of the above in Pints 4s. per two doz. extra. 
SWEET WINES. 
MENESER AUSBRUCH ... ‘ ° ; . - 42s. Tokay: bottles 
TOKAY ditto eum. we? 4! ~~ - 72s. containing 
Ditto ditto (die Krone) . . « « oo 6 gills. 








HuNGARY.—The equitable ustment of the wine duties finally made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, adm: ng wines low 26° of spirit instead of 18° as first enacted, has enabled 
me y he stout and superior a ga of this country without ony advance 
in price, and it is with increased satisfaction that I announce the cordial approval of those of 
my friends who have tried them. All writers on the capability and resources of Hungary 

s their surprise at the goeneiy annually produced, being no less than 360 millions of 
8, constituting her one of the largest wine-growing regions in parege ; and it is further 
of remark that mungary and Greece are the vy hy me: r) 

therto e the oldium. e character of the red class 
urgundy, with a full claret flavour, and ey Sa are stronger than either French or 
wines. 8 may 


ish 
that in Hungary the vinevasts Cooan the sunny slopes of 





ation. 
The very nterest man statements regarding the specifie character of 
the Hungarian wines, has induced me to obtain still further Sartioulars respecting them, and 
re in exercising the rivilege afforded me of submitting to your notice the 


feel much pleasu ng 
ayes of various wines undertaken hy Dr. Wm. Kletzinsky, an eminent analytical 
physician of Seana, with a view, if possible, to supplement from other sources the useful 
qualities of a ne 


zpcopate upon the system of the nerves, bones, and muscles, it can comty understood why 
wine became almost the o: one officially oosnewseeaee be the wine for 
con ts. During a succession of inquiries into the definition and quantity of the 
free acid, the extract, and the alcoholic per-cen of some warranted genuine sorts of wine, 
I discovered that the yy —- magnesia always forms an essential of the wine, without 

ce as to the eountry or year of its h, its standing-place, goodness, or age ; 
uantity of the phosphoric salt in the wines is su important veriatiese, 





a gure and direct p 





possessing a high quantity of extracts; strong wines with high quantities of alcohol, light 
wines with a scanty extract, and weak wines having only a little alcohol. Each of these 
categories had its rightful designation and its dietetic circumference. To the arthritic patient 
the heav wines would be fatal; for the sufferers from calculi it would be as dangerous to use 
wines of an oxalic sourness, as for those affected with tubercles the strong wines. Now, to 
these three main principles has been joined a fourth—the quantity of the phosphate. The 
phosphor is for the organic nature such a precious element, that everything able to furnish it 
should be held worthy of being encompas within the halo of its own bi-chemical glory. The 
relative contents of phosphor in the wine must, therefore, influence aright the judgment as to 
its dietetic merits in general, and especially its therapeutic indication. 


** * No life without Phosphor.’ 


* As to the nature and degrees of diseases in which the use of wines rich in phosphoric acid 
are proved to be most beneficial, it is particularly in the convalescent from typ us, exhausting 
perepirations, the so-called adynames, and the immense number of those multinominal chronic 
pains which chemically originate from the deprivation of the body of the Paceznorio acid, and 
slightly affecting the system of the bones or the muscles, the glands and fibres in scrofulous 
persons, or even the peripheric and central system of the nerves. These diseases never can be 
cured by calcinated oyster-shells, bone-ashes, oseolith, apatit, or the mineralogical phos- 

horite, or by ony other kind of organic phosphoric acid or cold application. The doses of all 
fhese bodies would pass through and leave the intestine quite untouched, without effecting a 
resorption, still less an assimilation.” 

MUNICH, April 18, 1961. 


* Not long ago I read Dr. Kletzinsky’s analytical article, and my belief is that the Hungarian 
wines, whose generous queeees I fully appreciate, have over other wines a particular 
restorative virtue, to be attributed to the phosphoric acid which they contain. In a dietetical 
point of view, it must be taken into consideration that the Hungarian wines are generally 
richer in alcohol than the Bordeaux wines. 

* (Signed) “J. LIEBIG, M.Pr.” 








The attention of the Clergy is respectfully called to the pure 


“GREEK LACRYMA CHRISTI” ALTAR WINE, 


At 42s. per dozen, Samples of which will be forwarded on application. 





WINE REPORT FOR 1863 AND DETAILED PRICE LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES, TWENTY-EIGHT PAGES, POST FREE. 
CROSS CHEQUES, “BANK OF LONDON.” POST OFFICE ORDERS PAYABLE AT GENERAL POST OFFICE. 





JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
AND SOLE CONSIGNEE TO THE GREEK ARCHIPELAGO WINE COMPANY, 


65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Burton, 724 

Abbott (G.) The Good Spirit, 631 

About (Edmond). Ze Nez d'un Notaire, 79 

Academy Royal, see Art. 

Adams (Rev. W.) The Distant Hills, 171; The King’s 

. Messengers, 171; The Old Man’s Home, 171; The 
Shadow of the Cross, 171 

Adams (W. H. D.) Anecdotal Memoirs of English 
Princes, and certain Members of the Royal Houses of 
England, 759 ; Famous Ships of the British Navy ; or, 
Stories of Enterprise and Daring, 243; Scenes from 
the Drama of European History, 727 

q Address Introductory to a Course of Lectures on the 
Theory of Chemistry, by Alex. Crum Brown, 171 

Adventures of Alfan, by J. Holme Burrow, 695 

Adviser, The, by the Rev. J. Todd, 198 

neid of Virgil in English Blank Verse, by J. Miller, 369 

African Exploration: Abbeokuta and the Cameroons, 
by Burton, 724; Baron de Decken’s Exploration of 
the River Juba, 766; Dr. Livingstone and Mr. Baker, 
89; Miani, the Venetian Traveller, 38; Sources of the 
Nile, Journal of Discovery, 752; Speke’s Journal, 
720; Theodor von Heuglin’s Journey to Bongo, in the 
Dor Country, 117 

After Long Years, by Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel, 370 

Agricola (O.) Polens Untergang und Wiederherstellung, 
283 


Aiken (Dr.) and Mrs. Barbauld. Evenings at Home, 441 

Aitken (The Rev. R.) The Prayer-Book Unvieled is the 
Light of Christ, 111 

Allan (The Rev. J.) John Todd, and How he Stirred his 
own Broth-Pot, 727 

Allegories Sacred, by Rev. W. Adams, ]71 

Allibone (8. Austin). A Critical Dictionary of English 
Literature, 374 

Alps, A Guide to the Western, by John Ball, 76 

Alton, The Schoolmaster of, by Kenner Deene, 55 

Amasis, The Ring of, by Owen Meredith, 31 


AMERICA :— 

American Finances and Resources, by Hon. R. J. Walker, 
282; American Views of the English Character, 367 ; 
Aun Errand to the South in the Summer of 1862, by 
Rey. W. W. Malet, 135; Anti-Slavery Cause in Ame- 
rica and its Martyrs (The), by Eliza Wigham, 282; Bat- 


tle-Fields of the South, 532; Beecher, Mr., and British 
Opinion on America, 463; Biography of “ Stonewall” 
Jackson, 275; First Year of the War in America, by 
E. A. Pollard, 7; Gospel of Peace, according to St. 
Benjamin (The New), 345; Jefferson Davis and Repu- 
diation, by R. J. Walker, 61; Lecture on the Alleged 
Violation of Neutrality of England in the Past War, 
by M. Bernard, B.C.G., 62; Military View of Recent 
Campaigns in Virginia and Maryland, by Capt. Chesney, 
R.E., 135; My Southern Friends, by E. Kirke, 37; 
Philosophy of the American War, 99; Slavery, a Let- 
ter to the Women of England on, by Edward Yates, 
M.A., 313; Washington, My Imprisonment in, by Mrs. 





Greenhow, 660 


Analogy of Thought and Nature Investigated, by E. V. 


Neale, 217 
Ancient Britons and Druids, 51 
Andersen (Hans Christian). The Ice-Maiden, 694 


Andes, A Mining Journey across the Great, by Major 


Rickard, 190 
Anecdotes: Good Things for Railway Readers, 141 
Angler Naturalist, The, by Pennell, 189 
Angler, The Complete, by T. Walton and C. Cotton, 60 
Annuario Pontifico, 111 


Ansted (Professor). The Ionian Islands in the Year 1863, 


498 
Anthropological Society, see Societies. 


Anthropology, Waitz’s Introduction to, by J. F. Colling- 


wood, 535 
Antiquaries, Society of, see Societies 
— School and Text-Books of Greek and Roman, 
Apostolic Labours an Evidence of Christian Truth, by 
H. P. Liddon, M.A., 760 
Archbishops of York, Lives of, by Rev. W. Dixon, 4 
Archbishop Whately, Death of, 410; Obituary Notice of, 446 
Archeological Institute, 116; Meeting at 
175; see also Societies. 
Architecture, see Art. 
Arctic Discovery and Adventure, by author of “Brazil,” 36 
Arithmetic, School and Text-Books of, 168; The Civil 
Service, by R. Johnston, 601 
Armstrong (G. F.) The Pirates of the Foam, 602 
Arnold (Thomas). A Manual of English Literature, 374 
ART :— 
Academy Royal, 18, 42, 91; R 


rt of the Royal 
Academy Commission, 188, 736 fy 


> e Prizes of the 


Royal Academy, 737; Royal Academy Soirée, 92 
Architecture: The Course and Current of Archi- 
tecture by 8. Huggins, 376; The late Professor 
Cockerell’s Drawings and Sketches, 610; Institute of 
British Architects, see Societies. 
Art in Paris, 262, 295 ; Additions to National Col- 
lection of Pictures, 327; Art Collections, 178; Church 





ster, 146, | 





INDE X. 








ABBEOKUTA and the Cameroons Mountains, by R. F. | Art—continued. 


Restorations and Decorations, 356; French Academy | 


of Fine Arts, 422; Musée Napoléon III, 485; Paris 
Salon, new statutes, 388; School of Fine Arts, 641 ; 
The “ Upper Council for the School of Fine Arts,” 769 
Paintings, Pictures: Mr. Armitage’s “ Vision of St. 
John,” 90; Mr. Church's Picture of “Icebergs,” 67, 
119; George Cruikshank’s Works, 19; Royal Mar- 
riage, by Frith, 92, 641; The Lord’s Prayer, L’Amour 
et Psyche, by Lorenz Frilich, 830; “A Painter’s Camp 
in the Highlands,” two pictures, by Mr. Hamerton, 
90, 177; “Icebergs,” 67, 119; W. von Kaulbach’s 
German Minstrel Hero, 357; Mr. E. Lear’s Land- 
scapes, 119; Leifchild, Mr., “Ruth and Naomi,” 90 ; 
“Huss on the Funeral Pile,” by Lessing, 43; Mr. 
Legros’ Paintings, 118; Discovery of Two Murillos, 
517; Scandinavian Pictures, 202; Selous’s copy of the 
“Cenacola,” by Leonardo da Vinci, 90; Panoramas, 
Dioramas, and Mr. Telbin’s Pictures, 452; “ Vision of 
St. John,” by Armitage, 90; Paintings from the 
Dresden Gallery, 581; The New Pictures in the Na- 
tional Gallery, 177, 640; Additions to the French 
National Collections of Pictures, 327. Frescoes: Mr. 
Herbert’s, in Westminster Palace, 148; Battle of 
Waterloo, by Mr. Maclise, 118 ; Monitor, New Fresco, 
148; Reichardt and the Imhof Frescoes, 327 ; Frescoes 
in St. John’s Church, Islington, 147. Portraits: Mr. 
M. Leay’s Prince Alfred, 769; “ Garibaldi descending 
from Aspromonte,” picture of the last Milan Exhibition, 
581]; Seidler’s Goethe, 485; Speke and Grant, 90 
Sculpture. Statues: Mr. J. H. Foley’s statue of 
Oliver Cromwell, 68; Iffland, 148; “Stonewall” 
Jackson, 43; Ex-king of Bavaria, Ludwig IL, 517; 
Napoleon IL., 517; Baron Marochetti’s statue of the 
¢ Prince Consort, 453; Mr. Thud’s statue of the late 
Prince Consort, 485; Berlin Schiller Statue, 611; Mr. 
W. Perry’s bust of Shakespeare, 453; Victor Emma- 
nuel and Garibaldi, 517; New Figures in the South 
Kensington Museum, 769 ; Sculpture for the Museum 
of Arms in the Vienna Arsenal, 327; Leifchild’s 
marble group of “Ruth and Naomi,” 90; Mr. J. W. 
Gilbart’s Statue, 295. Memorials, Monuments, &c.: Mr. 
Noel Paton’s Memorial of the late Prince Consort, 43 ; 
Prince Consort Memorial, 611; Memorial Statue to 
the Earl of Fortescue, 295; Monument to Frederic 
William III., 517; Monument at Quebec in honour 
of French and English Soldiers, 581; Monument to 
Garibaldi, 485; Kepler’s Monument at Weil, 485; 
Kérner’s Monument, 296; Sir Henry Lawrence, 15; 
Murillo Monument in Seville, 92, 327; Sir E. Land- 
seer’s Lion, 232 
Engravings, Etchings, §c.: Thoughts about Engrav- 
ing, 515; Burchards’ Collection of Etchings, 453; 
Second and Third “ Lieferung” of Joseph von Fiih- 
rich’s series of Sacred Illustrations, 486; Kaulbach’s 
Goethe-Illustrations, 148; Engravings of Kaulbach’s 
Frescoes in the Treppenhaus of the New Berlin Mu- 
seum, 581 ; Morghen’s print, “ The Last Supper,” 737 ; 
Sens’s Pen and Ink Drawings, 641 
Photographs: Mr. Victor Delarue’s Photographs 
of the ‘Monuments of Italy,” 357; Dusacq’s Photo- 
graphic Excursions, 327 ; Photographs of the “ Loggie”’ 
of Rafael, 581; Boydell’s Shakespeare, published by 
Mr. Booth, 581; Photography applied to Sculpture, 
736; A Selection of Photographs, under the title of 


“Souvenirs de la Galerie Pourtalés,” published by | 


Goupil & Co., 148; Photograph of Captain Speke, 
92. See also Christmas Books. 

Art Sales: The Picture Sales of the Season, 231; 
The Bicknell Collection, 231; Mr. Grant’s Collection 
of Pictures and Water-Colours, 581, 611; Library and 
Collection of Music of the late Mr. E. Taylor, Gresham 
Professor, 676, 708; Mr. Tunno’s Collection, 20; 
Sale at Studley Castle, 769; Messrs. Foster’s Picture 
Sales, 675, 707; Mr. J. Wadmore’s Collection, 68; 
Mr. W. R. Bayley’s Collection of Pictures, 92; Mr. 
Pemberton’s Collection of Pictures, 20; Chevalier N. 
Ivanhoft’s Collection of Coins, 38; Pictures, Miscel- 
laneous, 43, 68 

Exhibitions, Galleries, §c.: Architectural Museum, 
91; Arundel Society, 295; Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk-street, 42; British Institution, 42; Art Exhi- 





ART—continued. 
517; Stained Glass Window for the Parish Church of 
Bradford, Yorkshire, 485 ; Artists’ Corps-Supper, 177; 
Beck and the National “ Gedenkblatt,” 296 ; Promotion 
of the Fine Arts in Berlin, 422; Restoration of the 
Tower of Canterbury Cathedral, 485 ; Mr. Selous’s copy 
of “ Cenacola,” by L. da Vinci, 90; Dome of Cologne, 
485; The Celtic Goddess, Nehalia, at Cologne, 422; 
The Chinese and Japanese Repository of Facts and 
Events, by Rev. J. Summers, 171; Screen of Cologne 
Cathedral, 452; Death of Mr. John Clark, 485; 
Memoir of Eugéne Delacroix, 263; Deutscher Bildersaal, 
G. Parthey, 408; Egg, Augustus L., Notes on the Life 
of, 42, 91, 516; New Etruscan Paintings, from Vulci, 
327; The Electro-Metallurgic Works of L. Oudry, 
517; Restoration of the Dome of Erfiirt, 178; Fine 
Arts Journal, 43; Mr. Gattley, Sculptor, 119; The 
Goethe Prize, 453; Goethe Gallery, 148; Conver- 
sazione of the Graphic Society, 707; Death of Mr. 
James D. Harding, 707; Prize Plans for the Hamburg 
Museum, 357; Removal of Pictures from Hampton 
Court to Holyrood, 769; Art in Italy, 388; Sketch of 
Larochet, 453; Tomb of Leonardo da Vinci, 263; Mr. 
Wyon’s Medal to commemorate the Entry of the 
Princess of Wales, 203; The Frankfort Congress 
Medal, 485; Miniatures of the Middle Ages, 3588; 
The National Museum of Naples, 422; Count Kus- 
cheleff-Bedborodko’s Donation to the Petersburg Aca- 
demy of Arts, 485; The Uhlandsruhe, 357; Mr. 
Graves and Mr. Frith’s “ Railway Station,” 119; 
Obituary Notice of the late Mr. Sheepshanks, 484 ; 
Decorations of St. Paul’s, 93; Art Training School, 
South Kensington, 388; Sale at Studley Castle, 769 
Art and Fashion, with other Poems, by C. Swain, 531 


| Ashwell (Rev. A R.) God in his Work and Nature, 171 
| Astronomy, see Science. ‘ 
| Atkinson (Rev. J.C.) Stanton Grange ; or, at a Private 





bition of the Colchester Literary Institution, 43; Ex- | 


hibition of Modern Pictures in Cologne, 421; Crystal | 
Palace School of Art, 388; Dresden Gallery, 581; | 
Society of Female Artists, 42; Mr. Flatou’s Exhibi- 
tion, 641; French Gallery, 42; Graphic Society’s | 
Conversazione, 736; International Art Exhibition at | 
Vienna, 295; Musée Napoléon III., 485; Modern 
Exhibition at Milan, 388; National Gallery, New Pic- 
tures in, 327; National Portrait Gallery, 485; Mr. 
Church’s Panorama of the Civil War in America, 610; 
Exhibition of Scottish Art, 611; Exhibition of Stained 
Glass at the South Kensington Museum, 119; Old 
Water-Colour Society, 42; Winter Exhibition of Ca- 
binet Pictures in Pall Mall, 580; Winter Exhibition of 
Sketches and Studies by the Members of the Old 
Water-Colour Society, 641, 675, 7 

Art-Notes: Tombs at Athens, 148; rt of the 
Austrian Commission on the International Exhibition, 


Austin (John). 
Austin (Sarah). 
Australia: J, M’Douall Stuart’s Explorations across the 


Tutor’s, 600 


Auberlen, Gess, and others (Professors). The Foundations 


of Our Faith, 760 
Lectures on Jurisprudence, 35 
The Story without an End, 727 


Continent of, 307; M'Kinlay’s Journal of Exploration 
in the Interior of, 307 
Auteurs Brésiliens, La Brésil littéraire, 106 
Autobiography, Charles Knight’s, 688 
Autograph Souvenir, by 'T. G. Netherclift, 507 
Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, 727 


Baby-Worlds, by Johannes von Gumpach, 504 

Bache’s Magnetic Chart of Pennsylvania, 40 

Bain (Alexander). An English Grammar, 661 

Ball (John). A Guide to the Western Alps, 76 

Balloon Ascents, see Science. 

Banerjea (Rev. K. M.) The Markandeya-purdna, in the 
Original Sanskrit, 165 

Barbara’s History, by A. B. Edwards, 723 

Barbauld (Mrs.) Hymns in Prose for Children, 696 

Barham’s Ingoldsby Legends, 727 

Barnes (the Rev. R. H. and the Rev. C.C. Bartholomew), 
Addresses and Sermon of the Lord Bishop of Exeter, 
220 

Barter (W.G.T.) Life, Law, and Literature, 12 

Bartholomew (the Rev. C. C. and the Rev. R. H. Barnes). 
Addresses and Sermon of the Lord Bishop of Exeter, 
220 

Battle-Fields of the South, 532 

Baumgarten (Prof.) The Acts of the Aposties, Translated 
by Morrison, 760. 

Bayley (J. H. R.) Oscar, and Autumnal Gleanings, 167 

Beach, a Book for the, by B. Jerrold, 219 

Beale (D.) The Student’s Chronological Maps, 141 

Beattie of Montrose, by A. S. Mt. Cyrus, 58 

Beck (Karl). Jadwiga, 172 

Beeton’s (Mr.) Publications, 409, 540, 644, 760 

Beecher (Mr.), and British Opinion on America, 463 

Being, Mystery of, by Nicholas Odgers, 217 


Belgium, Murray’s Handbook for, 273 
| Bellamy (John). 
Belot (Adolphe). 


Translation of the Book of Daniel, 170 
Les Indifférents, 758 


Bennett (C. H.) Illustrated Books, 728 
Bernard (Mountague, B.C.L.) A Lecture on alleged Vio- 


lations of Neutrality of England in the Present War, 
62 


Better Days for Working — by Rev. W. Blaikie, 309 


Bible Album, The, b 


Ww. Dulcken, 696 ; Illustrated 
Editions of the Bible, 696; Dictionary of the Bible, by 
W. Smith, 690 


| Bibliographer’s Manual, by W. T. Lowndes, 436 
| Biggs (Frederick W.) The Two Testimonies, 62 


| BrocraApuy (including Memoirs and Correspondence) : 


Lives of the Archbishops of York, by Rev. W. Dixon, 
4; Briefe aus den Jahren 1833 bis 1847 von Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 240 ; Life of William Blake, 
by Gilchrist, 529,727 ; George Beattie of Montrose, by 
A. 8. Mt. Cyrus, 58; Memoirs of Jane Cameron, a 
Female Convict, 658; Anecdotal Memoirs of English 
Princes, and certain Members of the Royal Houses of 
England, by W. H. Davenport Adams, 759; Life of 
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BIOGRAPHyY—continued. 
Augustus L. Egg, 42, 91, 516; Goethe’s Correspond- 
ence with Carl August, 132; Life and Character of 
John Howe, M.A., by Henry Rogers, 472; Biogra- 
hical Memoir of Victor Hugo, 38; Thomas Raffles, 
-D., LL.D., by J. B. Brown, 507; Théophraste 
Rénaudot, par le Docteur Félix Roubaud, 505; Me- 
moirs of the Life and Philanthropic Labours of Andrew 
Reed, D.D., by his Sons, 724; Industrial Biography, 
by Samuel Smiles, 560; The Life of Stonewall Jackson, 
by the Hon. J. M. Daniells, 539; “ Stonewall” Jack- 
son, late General of the Confederates States Army, 275 ; 
Martin Luther, by Samuel Neil, 539; Memorials of 
Jobn Mackintosh, by the Rev. Norman Macleod, 313 ; 
Father Mathew, by John F. Maguire, M.P., 560; 
Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family, 726; Wil- 
son, the Ornithologist, by Allan Park Paton, 172; 
Queens of Song, by Ellen C. Clayton, 625; Shake- 
spere, by Samuel Neil, 571 


Saxon Period, 374; Anglo-Norman Period, 374 

Birch (Samuel). Translation of the Rhind Papyri, 433 

Bird (S. Dougan). On Australasian Climates, 572 

Birks (Rev. T. R.) The Ways of God, 600 

Blaikie (Rev. W.G., A.M.) Better Days for Working 
Peopie, 309 

Blackett’s descriptive Hand-Guide to Tunbridge Wells, 
by W. Gaspey, 408 

Blake (C. Carter). Knox’s Milne-Edwards’ Zoology, 195 

Blake’s (Mr.) Publications, 143, 252, 409, 572 

Blind, The, and the Deaf and Dumb, Education of, by A. 
Payne, 13 





Bojesen (Mrs. M.) A Guide to the Danish Language, 407 | 


Boujeau(J.) Itinéraire dela Suisse, Aix, et Marlioz, 372 
Rook of Ballads, 728 

Book of Blockheads, by C. H. Bennett, 728 

Book of the Passions, by James, 728 


Books FoR THE YOUNG: 
Blind Amos and his Velvet Principles, by Rev. P. 
Hood, 84; Dick and his Donkey; or, How to Pay the 
Rent, by C. E. B.,37; Fireside Chats with the Young- 


sters, by Old Merry, 694; School and Home: a Tale for | 


Boys, 539; Howitt’s Juvenile Series, 36; The Sister 


Guardian, by C. E. B., 111; Brave Bessie; or, the | 


Epiphany Lesson, by C. E. B., 111; Tales about the 
Sea, by Peter Parley, 224; The Giants, and How to 
Fight Them, by Rev. R. Newton, D.D., 36; The Poet’s 
Children, by Mary Howitt, 36; Willy Heath and the 


House-Rent, by the Rev. W. Leask, D.D., 36; The | 
760 ; The Black | 
Panther; or, a Boy’s Adventures among the Red | 


Boy’s Own Volume, 8. O. Beeton, 


Skins, by Sir C. F. Lascelles Wraxall, 600; Little 
Blue Hood, by Thomas Miller, 571; The Little Dar- 
ling at the Sea-Side, illustrated by Frélich, 601 


Border and Bastile, 243 

Botany, see Science. 

Boyle (W. R. A.) Inspiration of the Book of Daniel, 82 

Boys (Captain Edward). Narrative of a Captivity, 
Escape, and Adventures in France and Flanders during 
the War, 345 

Brace (C. L.) The Races of the Old World, 32 

Braddon (M. E.) Eleanor’s Victory, 339; Jolin March- 
mont’s Legacy, 692 

Brameld (G. W.) The Holy Gospels, 61 

Bray (Caroline). The British Empire, 695 

Breakfast in Bed, by G. Augustus Sala, 363 

Bréal (Michel). Hercule et Cacus, 112 

Brehm. Illustrirtes Thierleben, 172 

Brehat (A. de). Adventures of a Little French Boy, 505 

Bride of Messina, The, by Schiller, translated by Adam 
Lodge, M.A., 141 

Brierley (B.) Chronicles of Waverlow, 441 

British Association Meeting, see Science. 

British Empire, The, by Caroline Bray, 695 

British Lakes, Mountains, and Waterfalls, 728 

British Navy, History of the, by C. D. Yonge, 627 

British Sea- Weeds, by Mrs. A. Gatty, 162 

Brock (Mrs. C). Margaret’s Secret and its Success, 538 

Brook (C. T.) The Jobsiad, translated from the Ger- 
man, 108 

Brown (Alex. Crum). Address Introductory to a Course 
of Lectures on the Theory of Chemistry, 171 

Brown (J. B.) Sketch of the Life of Thomas Raffles, 
D.D., LL.D., 507 

— (Heinrich). Recueil de Monuments Egyptiens, 

82 


Buchanan (Robert). Undertones, 754 

Buckle (H. T.) Sale of Library, 38 

Buddeus (Von Aurelio). Russland's Sociale Gegenwart, 

2 und der F acnar > Polen, i. 
unyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 7 

Seam Songs and Poems, 507 

Burrow (J. Holme). Adventures of Alfan, 695 

Burton (Richard F.) Abbeokuta and the Cameroons 
Mountains, 724 

Busy Hands and Patient Hearts, translated from the 
German of Gustav Nieritz, 694 

Butler (Samuel). A First Year in the Canterbury Settle- 
ment, 61 

Bygone Days in Our Village, by J. L. W., 630 


CALCESCENCE, see Correspondence. 

Calculator, The Short, 540 

Cambrensis (Giraldus), Historical Works of, 36 

Campbell (C. A,) Life Unfolding, a Poem, 507 

Campbell (Major-General John). Narrative of Thirteen 
Years’ Service amongst the Wild Tribes of Khondistan, 
for the Suppression of Human Sacrifice, 565 

Campbell (The Rt. Hon. and'Rt. Rev. A.) The Spiritual 
Wants of the Metropolis and its Suburbs, 224 

Candlish (Robert 8.) Life in a Risen Saviour, 760 

Canning (The Hon. A.) Kilsorrel Castle, 215 

Canterbury Settlement, a First Year in, by S. Butler, 61 

Cates (W.L.R.) The Pocket Date-book, 507 

Cavaliers, Last of, 760 

Caxtoniana, by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 657 

Census of the British Empire, with its Colonies and 
Foreign Possessions, by C. A. Coke, 441 








Chambers (Messrs. W. & R.) Publications, 143, 252, 374 
378, 664 

Chambers (Robert). 
374, 378 ; 

Chambers (William). Cheap Cooking Dépéts and Dining 
Halls, 246 

Chancellor (Lord), Speech of the, Revision of the Law, 35 

— (Dr. John). New Method of Healing Epilepsy, 

1 


Cyclopedia of English Literature, 


Charnock (Richard 8.) Local Etymology, 406 

Chatelain (Le Chevalier de). Les Noces de la Lune, 408 

Chatterton (Lady Georgiana). The Heiress and Her 
Lovers, 563 

Cheap Cooking Dépdéts and Dining Halls, by William 
Chambers, 246 

Cheap Serials, 378 

Chemistry, see Science. 

Chesney (Captain C.C., R.E.) A Military View of Recent 
Campaigns in Virginia and Maryland, 135 


Biographia Britannica Literaria, by T. Wright, Anglo- | Chesterford, and Some of its People, by the Author of 


“The Bad Beginning,” 10 

Chevalier (Michel) on Mexico, 57 

Chinese and Japanese Repository of Facts and Events, 
by Rev. J. Summers, 171 

Christian Names, History of, 248 

Christian 'Treasury, The, 727 

Christitch (Ph.) Debate on Turkey in the House of 
Commons, 13 


CHRISTMAS Books :— 

Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, 727; Bal- 
lads, Book of, 728; Barham’s Ingoldsby Legends, 727; 
Mr. C. Bennett’s Illustrations of “Mr. Wind and 
Madam Rain,” 728; Ditto, “ Book of Blockheads,’’ 
728; Ditto, “ London People Sketched from Life,” 728 ; 
Beeton’s Christmas Annual, 664; Bible Album, by H. 
W. Dulcken, 696 ; Chronicle of England, by Mr. J. E. 
Doyle, 696 ; English Sacred Poetry of the Olden Time, 
696; Expositions of Great Pictures, by Mr. R. H. 
Smith, 728; Gilchrist’s Life of William Blake, 727; 
Harp, The Golden, 696 ; Hymns in Prose for Children, 
by Mrs. Barbauld, 696 ; Illustrated Songs and Hymns 
for the Little Ones, by Uncle John, 728; Illustrations 
to Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man, by Smirke, 728 ; 
Illustrated Editions of the Bible, 696; IUlustrated 
Edition of the New Testament, by Mr. T. Longman 
aud Mr. H. Shaw, 696’; James’s Book of the Passions, 
728; Jerusalem Explored, by Dr. Pierotti, 696; Lily’s 
Day: a Series of Designs by L. Frélich, 727 ; London 
People Sketched from Life, by C. H. Bennett, 728 ; On 
British Lakes, Mountains, and Waterfalls, 728; Our 
Village, by Miss Mitford, 727; Parables of our Lor, 
696; Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan, 728; The Book of 
Common Prayer, 696; Rafael’s Bible, called the 
Loggie, 696; Robinson Crusoe, 696 ; Ruined Abbeys 
and Castles, 728; Sussex Tracts for Christmas, 663 ; 
Little Darling at the Sea-side, by Lorenz Frélich, 
601, 696; Mrs. Jones’s Evening Party, by E. Rout- 
ledge, 601 

Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family, 726 

Chronicles of Waverlow, by B. Brierley, 441 

Chronology :—Chronological Institute of London, Trans- 
actions of the, 631 ; The Student’s Chronological Maps, 
by D. Beale, 141 


Cnurcn MATTERS, see also Theology :— 

Church and Conventual Arrangements, by E. C. 
Walcott, M.A., 197; Burial Service Question, The, 
441; Prefaces by an‘Italian Priest and an English 
Churchman to Canon Wordsworth’s Journal of a Tour 
in Italy, 401 

City, The, its Sins and Sorrows, by Dr. Guthrie, 198 

Civil Service Arithmetic, by Johnston, 601 

Clarke (Ebenezer, jun.) The Hovel and the Home, 12 

Clarke (Cowden). Shakespeare Characters, 161 

Class Books, see School Books:—A Class Book of 
Scripture History, by the Rev. R. Demaus, 407 


CLASSICS :— 

Corpus Inscriptionnm Latinarum, ed. by Guil. Hen- 
zeno, 470; Ejusdem Voluminis Primi Tabulz, ed. by 
F. Ritschelius, 470; Prisce Latinitatis Epigraphice 
supplemeuta duo, 470; The Aineid in Blank Verse, by 
J. Miller, 369; School Editions of Classics, 249 


Clayton (Ellen C.) Queens of Song, 625 

Clulow (W. Benton). Sunshine and Shadows, 696 

Cobbe (F. P.) Works of Theodore Parker, edited by, 84 

Cobbett (W.) Legacy to Lords, 111 

Cobden (Mr.) and the “ Times,” 719 

Cockerell, the Drawings and Sketches of the late Pro- 
fessor, 610 

Codex Sinaiticus, by F. H. Scrivener, 755 

Coghlan’s Guide for Tourists, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 241 

Colburn (Z.) Inquiry into the Nature of Heat, 538 

Collingwood (F.C.) Waitz’s Anthropology, 535 

Coins, Gold and Silver, of all Countries, by Triibner, 595 

Coke (C. A.) The Census, 441 

Colenso (the Right Rev. J. W. Bishop of Natal). The 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, 29 ; Fourth Part, 751 ; 
and the Bishop of Capetown, 200 

Collins (Wilkie). My Miscellanies, 564 

Cook (Dutton). Leo: a Novel, 465 

Cook (T. B.) Britannia Almanac, and Ecclesiastical Law 
and General Almanac, 601 

Cook (F. C., M.A.) Sermons Preached in Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel, 631 

Cooke (C.) Curiosities of Occult Literature, 194 

Cookery :—What to do with the Cold Mutton, 506 

Copner (James, M.A.) How to be Happy, 141 

Coppin (J. Wylkins). Ode onthe Marriage of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 198 

Copyright, Law of, in Works of Literature, Art, &c., 760 


CORRESPONDENCE :— 

Analogy of Thought and Nature (E. V. Neale), 255 ; 
Calcescence : (C. K. Akin) 414, 511—(E. L. Garbett) 382, 
446, 511, 575; Cesar’s Invasions of Britain (G. Long), 
254, 317, 413; Comets IV. and V. (H. Romberg), 633 ; 
Geological Nomenclature: (Rev. R. Bingham), 703—(J ° 
Beete Jukes), 732; Gilchrist’s Life of Blake (W. M. 








CORRESPONDENCE—continued. 


Rosetti), 544; Grimm’s German Dictionary (S. Wil- 
liams),415; Hermann’s Statue, and the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Battle of Leipzig, 476 ; Jewish Shekels : 
(F.W. M.), 699—(H. Noel Humphreys), 763 ; Language 
no Test of Race (G. ©. Geldart), 318; Lunar Nomen- 
clature (W. R. Birt), 733; Mare Smythii (W. R. Birt), 
766; Modern France (A. V. Kirwan), 763; Natural 
Theology (E. V. N.), 317; Nebula in the Pleiades (Rev. 
T. W. Webb), 633 ; New Choral Books : Hymnologus, 
116, 201—Reply to, 149; On Paran, and the Sinaitic 
Inscriptions (Henry Crossley), 88; Popular Numis- 
matics : (I. W. M.),699—(Noel Humphreys), 763; Po- 
tential and Actual Energy (W. J. M. Rankine), 732 ; 
Queen Eleanor’s Crosses (J. A.), 447; Shooting Stars 
(A. S. Herschel), 477, 633; Sir W. Hamilton’s Bio- 
graphy: (S. Neil), 226—(A Reader), 255; Soho Sun 
Pictures (H. Wedgwood), 703; Spinoza’s Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus: (Saml. Neil),115—(The Reviewer), 
146; The late Rev. Stephen Hislop, of Nagpore (R. 
Hunter), 606; Theological Criticism (A. B. C.), 115; 
Final Causes (W. M‘C.), 285; W. C. Dendy, 65; Vege- 
table Morphology (J. G. Macvicar,) 17; Weights and 
Measures (F. C. Penrose), 116; Zadkielism (C. Cooke), 
286 

Correspondence (Memoirs, &c.), see Biography. 

Cotton (Charles) and Izaak Walton. ‘The Complete 
Angler, 60 

Course of Lectures on the Theory of Chemistry, 171 

Cox (Homersham, M.A.) The Institutions of the English 
Government, 79 

Crag Mollusca, Monograph of, by 8. V. Wood, 371 

Craig (J. D.) Handbook to the Modern Provencal Lan- 
guage spoken in the South of France, Piedmont, &c., 
6% 


Craik (G. L.) A Manual of English Literature, and of 
the History of the English Language from the Norman 
Conquest, 374 

Cream of a Life, The, 163 

Crimea, Invasion of the (A. W. Kinglake), 304 

Criminal Law of England, A General View of, by J. Fitz- 
james, 110 

Cromwell, Foley’s Statue of, 68 

Crowe (Eyre Evans). The History of France,fVol. IIL, 9 

Cruise in H.M.S. Fawn in the Western Pacific in the 
Year 1862, by T. H. Hood, 628 

Culture and Self-Culture, by Samuel Neil, 472 

Curiosities of Occult Literature (C. Cooke), 194 

Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition and Folk Lore, 
by W. Kelly, 499 

Currency: The Drain of Silver to the East, and the 
Currency of India, by W. Nassau Lees, 696; The 
Current Gold and Silver {Coins of all Countries, by 
Leopold C. Martin and Charles Triibner, 595 

Cyclopedia of English Literature, by Robert Chambers, 
374, 378 

Cyrus (A. 8. Mt.) George Beattie of Montrose, 58 

Dacosert (C.) Né Coiffé--Born to Good Luck, 571 

Dahomey : Doings at, described by Jules Gérard, 200 

Dalton (William). The Tiger Prince, 727 

Damon. A Ramble through North Wales, 377 

Daniel: The Genuineness of the Book of, by G. C. Walter, 
B.A., 281; The Inspiration of the Book of, by W. R. A. 
Boyle, 82; The Book of, translated by John Bellamy, 
170 

Daniells, The Hon. J. M. 
son, 539 

Danish Language, A Guide to the, by Mrs. M. Bojesen, 407 

Dano-German Conflict and Lord Russell’s Proposals of 
Mediation, 663 

Dante. Divina Commedia, translated by Mrs. Ramsay, 
569; Vortriége und Studien iiber Dante Alighieri, by 
C. F. Géschel, 346 

Date-book, The Pocket (W. L. R. Cates), 507 

Davids (T. W.) Annals of Nonconformity, 170 

Davis, Jefferson, and Repudiation, by Hon. J. R. Walker, 
61 


The Life of Stonewall Jack- 


Deaf and Dumb, Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Consti- 
tution of the, by James Hawkins, 136 

Debate on Turkey, by Ph. Christitch, 13 

Deene (Kenner). The Schoolmaster of Alton, 55 

Defoe (Daniel), History of the Plague of London, 345 

Demaus, (Rey. Robert). A Class-Book of Scripture His- 
tory, 407 

Dendy (W. <9 Legends of the Lintel and the Ley, 6 

Dentcn (The v. W) The Christians in Turkey, 84 

Destruction of the American Carrying Trade, by F. M. 
Edge, 760 

Dibdin and Others, Sea-Songs and Ballads, 60, 243 

DICTIONARIES :— 

Beeton’s Dictionary, 252 ; Critical Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Literature (S. A. Allibone), 374; Dictionary of the 
English Language, by Hyde Clark, D.C.L., 213 ; John- 
son’s Dictionary, with Additions by Rev. H. J. Todd, 
213 ; The Standard Dictionary of the English Language, 
by P. A. Nuttall, LL.D., 213; Dictionary of the English 
Language, by Alexander Reid, LL.D., 213; Dictionary 
of the English sare by C. Richardson, LL.D., 
213; Abridgement of Richardson’s New Dictionary, 
213; Abridgement of Webster’s Dictionary, 213 ; Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, by Noah Webster, 
LL.D., 213; Dictionary of the English Language, by 
J. E. Worcester, LL.D., 213; Universal and Critical 
Dictionary of the English Language, J. E. Worcester, 
213 ; Dictionary of the Bible, by W. Smith, LL.D., 690 ; 
A Dictionary of Chemistry, and the Allied Branches of 
the other Sciences, by H. Watts, 112, 172, 283, 473; A 
Dictionary of Political Economy , by H. D. Macleod, 59 ; 
Dictionary for Schools, 48; Dictionaries for Schools, 
248 ; Dictionary of Medical and Surgical Knowledge, 
572; Nautical Dictionary, by Arthur Young, assisted 
by James Brisbane, 627 

Diez (Friedrich). Introduction to the Grammar of the 
Romance Languages, 599 

Directories: — Post Office Directory of Birmingham, 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire for 
1864, 377 
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Disputed Inheritance, The, by Thomas Hood, 165 

Distant Hills, The, by Rev. W. Adams, 171 

Distress, Signals of, by Blanchard Jerrold, 469 

= wt W.H.) Lives of the Archbishops of York, 

ol. L., 4 

Dodd (Mr. W.) Three Weeks in Majorca, 197 

Doldenhorn and Weisse Frau, by Abraham Roth, 571 

Domestic Addresses and Scraps of Experience, by G. Mog- 
ridge, 36 

Doubleday (Thomas). The Touchstone, 12 

Doyle (James E.) A Chronicle of England, 528 


DRAMATICS :— 

Theatres and Entertainments; Astley’s, 612; Adel- 
phi, 179, 204, 328, 390; Britannia, 204; Covent 
Garden (see Music), 486; Drury Lane, 149, 328, 
358, 423, 454, 518, 770; The Haymarket, 69, 93, 
328, 358, 390, 454, 518, 582, 612: Her Majesty’s 
(see Music); Herr Herrmann’s Entertainment, 390 ; 
Lyceum, 423; Marylebone, 179; Olympic, 296, 518, 
770; Polygraphic Hall, 264, 358; Princess’s, 204, 232. 
264, 296, 328, 358, 518, 612; New Royalty, 204, 358, 
390, 708, 770; Sadler’s Wells, 179, 423, 582; St, 
James’s, 770; Strand, 45, 179, 204, 358, 454, 642; 
Surrey, 179, 328, 358, 612, 676 

Plays, &c.: A Little Daisy, by Mr. T. J. Wil- 
liams, at the Haymarket, 582; An Awful Rise of 
Spirits, at the Olympic, 296; Bull in a China Shop, 
at the Haymarket, 582; the “B. B.” farce at the 
Olympic, 770 ; Dramatic Reading, Miss Edith Heraud, 
120; Dramatic College Benefit at the Haymarket, 93 ; 
the “Ghost ”’ at the New Britannia Theatre, 204; Gis- 
sippus, at the Surrey, 676; Ixion, at the New Royalty, 
390 ; “I am all there,” 93; Madame Berliot’s Ball, at 
the New Royalty, 770; Mad asa Hatter, at the New 
Royalty, 708 ; Manfred, Drury Lane, 454; “ My Heart’s 
in the Highlands,” by Brough and Halhday, at Drury 
Lane, 582; “My New Place,” at the Strand, 642 ; 
Miriam’s Crime, Strand, 454; Much Ado about No- 
thing, at the Princess’s, 296; Mr. and Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, at the Princess’s, 612; New Piece at the Mary- 
lebone Theatre, 179 ; Patient Penelope, at the Strand, 
642; Pure Gold, by Mr. W. Marston, at Sadler’s Wells, 
$82; The Rivals, at the Haymarket, 454; Schiller’s The 
Bride of Messina, translated by Adam Lodge, M.A., 
141; Silken Fetters, at the Haymarket, 612; “Turn 
Him Out,” at the Strand Theatre, 204; Twenty-four 
Hours under the Commonwealth, by J. Scholefield, 407 ; 
Un Anglaise timide, at the Haymarket, 5)8; A Winter’s 
Tale, at the Surrey, 518 

Dramatic Notes: Christmas Pieces, 739; the Lon- 
don Theatres, 486; the New Royalty and the Prin- 
cess’s Theatres, 264; Re-opening of Drury Lane, 328 ; 
Shakespeare Characters at the Princess’s, 232; the End 
of the Season, 149; Greek Drama in Westphalia, 204 ; 
Miss Bateman as Leah, 423; Mr. Falconer’s Comedy 
at Drury Lane, 149; Lydia Footes in the Ticket of 
Leave Man, 264; Miss Edith Heraud and Herr Krue- 
ger, at the Polygraphic Hall, 264; Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Kean, 21,45; the karl of Dudley, Mr. Lumley, and Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, 13; Mr, and Mrs. Charles Ma- 
thews, at St. James’s, 770; Mr. Montgomery’s Hamlet, 
120; Mr. Phelps at Drury Lane, 770; Ristori as Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur, 44; Madame Ristori, 21, 69, 120; 
Stella Colas, 21, 45, 93, 149; re-appearance of Mrs. 
Stirling, 232 ; Mr. E.T. Smith, Lessee of Astley’s, 612 ; 
Mr. A. Wood in “ My New Place,” at the Strand, 612 

Continental Dramatics: At Kérner’s Tomb, by 
Julius Pabst, 390; Carls-Theater at Vienna, 390; the 
Drama in Paris and Geneva, 358; Goethe’s Theater- 
leitung in Dresden, by Ernst Pasqué, 111; Les In- 
différents, by Adolphe Belot, 758; Jean Baudry, by 
Auguste Vacquerie, 758 ; Montjoye, by Octave Feuillet, 
758 ; NewTheatre, Boutfes Parisiens, 358 ; New Theatre 
at Geneva, 358; New Theatre at Homburg, 486; Paris 
Free Theatres, 612; People’s Theatre in Munich, 518; 
Paris Theatres: Thédtre Dejazet, Renaissance ThéAtre, 
179; Talent und Schule in der Darstellung drama 
tischer, by Oskar Guttmann, 507; a Theatrical School 
at Prague, 423 

Dreamthorp, Essays by Alexander Smith, 137 

Duchenne, Mécanisme de la Physionomie humaine, 61 
Duffy (The Hon. Gavan). Guide to the Land-Laws of 
Victoria, 197 

Dulcken (W. H.) The Bible Album, 696; The Golden 
Harp, 696 


| Esquiros (Alphonse). 


ompeuee Stupent, The, by Norman Macleod, D.D., 

vo 

Earth's Many Voices, 727 

Ebrard (Dr. J. H. A.) The Gospel History, 472 

Edgar (J.G.) How I Won my Spurs, 727. 

Edge (Fred. M.) The Destruction of the American 
Carrying Trade, 760 





Education of the Blind, the Deaf, and the Dumb, by A. 
Payne, 13 

Edwards (A. B.) Barbara’s History, 723 

Egg (A. L.) Notes of the Life of, 42, 91; Life of, 516 

Egger —— . Mémoires d’ Histoire ancienne et de Philo- 
ogie, 28% 





Egypt, Ancient, by the Rev. George Trevor, 539 
Beypt, More about Ragged Life in, by Miss L. Whately, | 
| 


Egyptian Mythology and Early Christianity, &c., by 
Samuel Sharpe, 280 

Egyptian Revolution, History of the, by A. A. Paton, 191 

Eleanor’s Victory, by M. E. Braddon, 339 = 

Elements, Divine and Human, in Holy Scripture, (J. 
Hannah), 757 

Elementary Books, see School Books. 

Eliot (George). Romola, 28 

Ellerton (J. L.) Messe a 2 Voix, 112 


Ellis (Harriet Warner). Denmark and Her Missions, 600 
England, A Chronicle of, by James E. Doyle, 528 
England, People’s Edition of the History of, by Lord| 
Macaulay, 507 
England’s Workshops, by Dr. G. L. M. Strauss and/| 
Others, 727 
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English at Home, by Alphonse Esquiros, 435 


English Roots, and the Derivation of Words from the 


Ancient Anglo-Saxon, by E. N. Hoare, A.M., 245 


English Lake District, A Guide to the, by a Cambridge 


Man, 441 
English Sacred Poetry of the Olden Time, 696 


English Synonymes, The Desk-Book of, by John Sherer, 


631 
Epilepsy, New Method of Healing, Dr. J. Chapman, 117 


Essais de Politique de Littérature, by M. Prevost-Paradol, 


663 
English at Home, 435 
Essays :— 


Caxtoniana, by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 657; Dream- 
thorp, by Alexander Smith, 137; John Foster’s, 441 ; 
Three Essays on Learning and Science, Science 
and Language, and Language and Poetry, 134; Life, 
Law, and Literature, by W. G. T. Barter, 12; Nou- 
veaux Lundis, by C. A. Sainte-Beuve, 11; Prize Essay 
on Physical Education, 282; A Series of Seven Essays 


on Universal Science, by T. Clark Westfield, 506 ; 


Working Men, The Intellectual Destiny of, by W. M. 
Williams, 84; On the Evils of Popular Ignorance, by 


John Foster, 602 
Ethnology, Brace’s Manual of, 32 


Ethnological Society, Transactions of the, 402 (see also 
3 \ 


Societies) 


European History, Scenes from the Drama of, by W. H. 


D. Adams, 727 
European Life, by the Rev. A. Macleod, 506 
Evans (Alfred B.) 
Households, 696 


Eveleigh (G., M.R.C.8.) Science Revealed: a Poem, 472 


Evenings at Home, by Dr. Aiken and Mrs. Barbauld, 441 
Exercises, Latin and Greek, for Schools, 222 
‘xeter (Lord Bishop of). Addresses aud Sermon, 220 
Exotics; or, English Words derived from Latin Roots, by 
E. N. Hoare, M.A., 245 
Expositions of Great Pictures, by Mr. R. H. Smith, 728 


Faithful (Emily). 
283 

Fairbairn (W., F.R.S.) 
438 

False Positions. A Novel, 55 

Famous Ships of the British Navy ; or, Stories of Enter- 
prise and Daring, by W. H. D. Adams, 243 

Ferguson (Robert). The River Names of Europe, 406 

Fern Manual, by Contributors to the “ Journal of Hor- 
ticulture,” 84 

Ferns, British and Exotic, by E. J. Lowe, 54 

Feuillet (Octave). Montjoye, 758 


Fiction :— 

Les Amours des Bords du Rhin, Méry, 696; The Ad- 
ventures of a Little French Boy, by A. de Brehat, 503 ; 
After Tong Years, by Mrs. Mackenzie-Daniel, 370; 
Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes, by Holme Lee, 660; Bar- 
bara’s History, by A. B. Edwards, 723; Border and 
Bastile, 243; Breakfast in Bed, by G. Augustus Sala, 
368; Busy Hands and Patient Hearts, translated 
from the German of Gustav Nieritz, 694; Bygone Days 
in Our Village, by J. L. W., 630; Le Capitaine Fra- 
casse, by Théophile Gautier, 568; The Cream of a 
Life, 163 ; Chesterford, and Some of its People, by the 
Author of “A Bad Beginning,” 10; The Cross of 
Honour, 601; A Disputed Inheritance, by Thomas 
Hood, 165; Drifting Clouds, 601; Earth’s Many 
Voices, 727; Eleanor’s Victory, by M. E. Braddon, 
339; False Positions, 55; The Family Fairy Tales, 
edited by Cholmondeley Pennell, 759 ; Fireside Chats 
with the Youngsters, by Old Merry, 694; Forbidden 
Fruit, by J. T., 10; The Forest Cave ; or, Revenge, 282; 
Fiir eine Miissige Stunde by Marie von Roskowska, 
507; Gabrielle Hastings, by A. S. W.,10; The Gladia- 
tors, by G. J. W. Melville, 723; Golden Autumn, by 
Thomas Miller, 540; A Good Fight in the Battle of 
Life, 571 ; The Good Spirit, by G. Abbott, 631; Han- 
nah Thurston, by Bayard Taylor, 628; Hard Cash, by 
Charles Reade, 752; The Heiress and Her Lovers, by 
Georgiana Lady Chatterton, 563; Henry Morgan, by 
M. H., 224; Honour and Dishonour, 563; How I Won 

my nm by J.G. Edgar, 727 ; Household Stories, col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, 466 ; The Ice-Maiden, by 
Hans Christian Andersen, 694; Janet’s Home, 563; John 
Marchmont’s Legacy, by M. E. Braddon, 692; Kauf- 
mdnnische Carrieren, von Gustav Hicker, 346; Kil- 
sorrel Castle, by the Hon. A. Canning, 215; The 
ey Mail, by Henry Hall, 10; Stephen Langton, by 
M. F. Tupper, 408; The Last of the Cavaliers, 760; 
Leo, by Dutton Cook, 465; The Lintel and the Ley, 
Legends of, by W. C. Dendy, 6; Touchstone, The, 
by T. Doubleday, 12; Lottie Lonsdale, by J. E. Wor- 
boise, 566 ; Lucy and Christian Wainwright, 571 ; Luke 
Ashleigh, 696 ; Mademoiselle de la Quintinie, by George 
Sand, 468; The Man of the Hour, by Alfred Glad- 
stone, 759; Margaret’s Secret and its Success, by Mrs. 
Carey Brock, 538; Margaret Stanton; or, a Year of 
Governess Life, 104 ; My Miscellanies, by Wilkie Col- 
lins, 564 ; The Mortons of Bardom, 663; Le Nez d’un 
Notaire, by Edmond About, 79; Not an Angel, 601 ; 
The Old Lieutenant and His Son, by Norman Macleod, 
84; Our Village, by Miss Mitford, 163, 250, 727 ; Philip 
Lisle, 215; Picked up at Sea, by William J. Stewart, 
596; The Pirates of the Foam, by G. F. Armstrong, 
602; Queen Mab, by Julia Kavanagh, 496; Rachel 
Ray, by Anthony Trollope, 437 ; Recollections of Mrs. 
Anderson’s School, by J. W. Hooper, 10; Recom- 
mended to Mercy, 400; .The Rev. Alfred Hoblush and 
His Curacies, 402; The Ring of Amasis, by Owen 
Meredith, 31; Rektinson Crusoe, 696; Romola, by 
George Eliot,? 8; Rosicrucian, The, by Hargrave 
Jennings, 405 ; Tke Schoolmaster of Alton, by Kenner 
Deene, 55; Secrets of my Office, by a Bill Broker, 601 ; 
Shirley Hall Asylum, 305; The Silver Casket; or, the 
World and its Wiles, 760; Sir Everard’s Daughter, by 
J. C. Jeaffreson, 33 ; Skating on Thin Ice, by the Au- 
thor of “ Reca Garland,” 134; Stanton Grange ; or, at 
a Private Tutor’s, by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 600; 


, 


Tracts for Parents and Daughters, 


Treatise on Mills and Millwork, 


Morning and Evening Services for 














Fictron—cnntinued. / 
Steps in the Dark, by H. M., 727; Stories for my Little 
Cousin, 727; Story of a City Arab, 727 ; The Stronges 
of Netherstronge, by E. J. May, 630; Such Things 
Are, 400; Taken upon Trust, 400; Tara: a Mahratta 
Tale, by Captain Taylor, 434 ; Twice Lost, by the Author 
of “ Queen Isabel,” 77 ; Vincenzo ; or, Sunken Rocks, 
by John Ruffini, 720; Wait for the End, by Mark 
Lemon, 593 ; The Warsof Wapsburg, by Miss Yonge, 
726; William Allair; or, Running Away to Sea, y 
Mrs. Henry Wood, 600; Worth Her Weight in Gold, 
142; Young Life, by the Author of “ Hidden Links, 55 


Financial Statements of 1853, 1860-63, by the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, 694 

Finlayson (James). Surnames and Sirenames, 630 

Fisher (Joseph), The Case of lreland, 313 

Forbidden Fruit, by J. T., 10 

Forest Cave; or, Revenge, 282 

Férstemann (Von E.). Die Deutschen Ortsnamen, 406 

Foster (John). Essays, 602 

Foundations of our Faith, by Professors Auberlen, Gess, 
and Others, 760 

France, History of, by E. E. Crowe, Vol. III, 9 

Free-Masonry : Ignorant Learned; or, Researches after 
the “ Long Lost” Mysteries of Free- Masonry; also the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, as they relate to Royal Arch- 
Masonry, by Henry Melville, R.A.C., 600 

FRENCH WoRKS :— 

Annuaire militaire de Empire Francais pour l'année 
1863, 276; Les Amours des Bords du Rhin, par Méry, 
696; Le Barreau de Paris: Etudes politiques et lit- 
téraires, par Maurice Joly, 138; La Bourse, par A, 
Crampon, 340; Bourse et les Signes du Siécle La, 
par Eugene de Mirecourt, 340; La Breésil littéraire. 
par Ferdinand Wolf, 106; Essais de Politique et de 
Littérature, par M. Prevost-Paradol, 663; Eugénie 
de Guérin, A. Trebutien, 247 ; Etat militaire du Corps 
de |’ Artillerie en France, 276; La France, Le Mexique, 
et Les Etats Confédérés, 272; Hercule et Cacus, par 

- Michel Bréal, 112; L’Idéograpie, Don Sinibaldo de 
Mas, 312; Les Noces de la Lune, Le Chevaher de Chiate- 
lain, 408 ; Liste Civile,de Napoléon IIL, comparée avec 
celle de Louis Philippe, 140; Mantic uttair, on Le 
Langage des Oiseaux, translated from the Persian by 
M. Garcon de Tassy, and La Poésie philosophique et 
religieuse chez les Persans, 312; Mécanisme de la 
Physionomie humaine, by Duchenne, 61; Mémoires 
d’ Histoire ancienne et de Philologie, by Emile Egger, 
282; Le Mexique ancien et moderne, by M. Chevalier, 
57; Le Nez d’un Notaire, by E. About, 79; Nouveaux 
Lundis, by C. Sainte-Beuve, 11; Ostende: Confort- 
able, Pittoresque et Hygiénique, 273 ; Paris en Songe, 
139; Le Perron de ‘Tortoni, by Jules Lecomte, 539; 
Pourquoi les Femmes a !’Académie, by Mad. George 
Sand, 189; Mademoiselle de la Quintinie, by George 
Sand, 46% ; Recueil de Monuments Egyptiens, by Hein- 
rich Brugsch, 282; Théophraste Rénaudot, by Le 
Docteur Félix Roubaud, 505; Sottises et Scandales du 
Temps présent, by M. Benjamin Gastineau, 139; Trois 
Générations, par M. Guizot, 140; Variétés Biblio- 
a oy par E. Tricotet, 141; Le Capitaine Fra- 
casse, by Théophile Gautier, 568 ; Chez Victor Hugo, 
par un Passant, 624; Lettres du P. R. Lacordaire a 
Madame la Comtesse Eudoxie de la Tour du Pin, 631 

Fresco (André). Remarkable Case of Necrosis, 473 
Frith. Picture of the Royal Marriage, 92 

Friéiich (Lorenz). The Rord’s Prayer, 30; L’Amour 
et Psyché, 30; The Little Darling at the Sea-side, 
696; Lily’s Day: a Series of Designs, 727 

From Matter to Spirit, 592 

Fuller (Thomas, D.D.) Three Tracts, 141 

Furnivall (F. J.) Edition of Handlyng Synne, and Early 
English Poems and Lives of Saints, 310 


Gabrielle Hastings, by A. 8. W., 10 

Galignani’s France, 341 

Gaspey (W.) Blackett’s Descriptive Hand-Guide to Tun- 
bridge Wells, 408 

jastineau (Benjamin). 
présent, 139 

Gatty (Mrs. A.) British Sea-Weeds, 162 

Gautier (Théophile). Ze Capitaine Fracasse, 568 

Geldart (Mrs.) ‘The Sick Room and its Secret, 171 

Geography, School-Books on, 344 

Geology, see Science and Societies 


GERMAN WorKS :— 

Beitriige aus Wiirtemberg zur neueren Deutschen 
Kunstgeschichte, 279; Briefe aus den Jahren 1833 bis 
1847 von Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 240; Buschen 
(A. von), Bevélkerung des Russischen Kaiserreichs 
in den wichtigsten statistischen Verhiiltnissen dar- 
—_ 112; Deutscher Bildersaal, G. Parthey, 408 ; 
{uropiischer Geschichtskalender, by Schultess, 408 ; 
Fiir eine Miissige Stunde, by Marie von Roskowska, 
507; Geschichten aus alter Zeit, by W. H. Riehl, 225 ; 
Die Geschichte des Pietismus, by H. Schmid, 198; 
Gliick und die Oper, by A. B. Marx, 282; Griechische 
Gitterlehre, by Welcker, 377; Handbuch der Wit- 
terungskunde, by C. G. Jahn, 283; Historische Novellen 
von Brachvogel, 250; L’Hombre, Geschichte des, Dr. 
G. Schwetschke, 346 ; Illustrirtes Thierleben, by Brehm, 
72; Jadwiga, by Karl Beck, 172; Kaufmiinnische Car- 
rieren, by Gustav Hicker, 346; Kurz, Heinrich, 
Ueber Walther’s von der Vogelweide Herkunft und 
Heimath, 283; Die Militairischen Machtverhiiltnisse 
der sechs Europiiischen Grossstaaten, 198; Die Na- 
tionalen Parteien Deutschlands, 441; Neu Holland in 
Europa, by Dr. F. Unger, 307; Nord-America, Ge- 
schichte der Vereinigten Staaten von, by K. F. Neu- 
mann, 198; Die Nordische Semiramis, oder Katha- 
rina II. und ihre Zeit, by E. M. Oettinger, 141; 
Polens Untergang und Wiederherstellung, by O. Agri- 
cola, 282; Die Preussische Expedition nach China, 

Siam, und Japan in 1860-61-62, by R. Werner, 225; 
Regierungsform, Die parlamentarische, by Graf Leo 
Thun, 44]; Reliquiarium, 250; Russlands Sociale Gegen- 
wart und der Aufstand in Polen, by A. Buddeus, 61 ; 
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GERMAN Worxks—continued. ; 
Talent und Schule in der Darstellung dramatischer 
Kunst, by Oskar Guttman, 507; Goethe’s Theaterlei- 
tung in Dresden, by Ernst Pasqué, 111; Ueber 
Walther’s von der Vogelweide Herkunft und Heimath, 
by Heinrich Kurz, 283; Vortriige und Studien iiber 
Dante Alighieri, by C. F. Géschel, 346 


Gibb (Dr. G. Duncan.) Bae Lasyepwene, 473 

Gibb (F. W.) The Foreign Enlistment Act, 631 

Gilfillan (George). The Martyrs and Heroes of the 
Scottish Covenant, 571 

Gillespie (W. H.) The Necessary Existence of God, 439 

Gilchrist (The late A.) Life of William Blake, 529, 727 

Gladiators, by G. J. W. Melville, 723 

Gladstone (Mr.) on the Beautiful, 495 

Gladstone (Mr.) The Financial Statements of 1853, 
1860—63 

Gladstone (Alfred). The Man of the Hour, 759 

Glasgow Cooking Dépét, 246 

Glaisher (Mr.), Twelfth Ascent of, 67 

God in His Work and Nature, by Rev. A. R. Ashwell, 
171 

Godwin (Mr. J. H.) The Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew, 407 

Goethe’s Correspondence of Carl August, Graud Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisnach, with Goethe, from 1775 to 
1828, 103, 132 

Golden Harp, The, by W. H. Dulcken, 696 

Good Fight, A, in the Battle of Life, 571 

Good Spirit, The, by G. Abbott, 631 

Géschel (C. F.) Vortrége und Studien iiber Dante 
Alighieri, 346 

Gottheil (The Rev. P. E.) Translated by the Rev. J. Gill, 
Messiah, 224 

Gospel History, The, by Dr. J. H. A. Ebrard, 472 

Goulbourn, (Rev. E. M.) The Office of the Holy Com- 
munion, 14] 

Gould (Sabine Baring.) Iceland, its Scenes and Sagas, 
133 

Government, the Institutions of the English, by H. Cox, 
M.A., 79 


GRAMMARS :— 

English (School-Books), 140; A. Bain, 661; Greek, 
122; Latin, 122; Hebrew, by M. M. Kalisch, 61; 
Introduction to the Grammar of the Romance Lan- 
guages, by Friedrich Diez, 599 

Grant (Captain). Countries round the Nyanza, 41 
= (Mrs.) My Imprisonment at Washington, 


Greg (W.R.) The Creed of Christendom, 12 

Gresham Professorship, 21, 69 ; 

Griffin (The Rev. J.N.) Dr. Colenso and the Pentateuch, 
141 

Grimm, Household Stories collected by the Brothers, 
466 

Grindon (Leo H.) Life, its Nature, Varieties, and Phe- 
nomena, 630 

GuipE-Books :— 

The Brighton Directory, 215; Murray’s Handbook 
for Belgium, 273; Coghlan’s Guide for Tourists— 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, 241; Galignani’s France, 241 ; 
Murray’s Handbook—France, 241; A Guide to the 
English Lake District, by a Cambridge Man, 441; A 
Gossiping Guide to Jersey, by J. B. Payne, 141; Petit 
Guide des Etrangers i Ostende, 272 ; Knight’s Tourist’s 
Companion, 215 ; Knight’s Tourist’s Companion, 404 ; 
Blackett’s Descriptive Hand-Guide to Tunbridge Wells, 
W. Gaspey, 408; Guide tothe Land-Laws of Victoria, 
by the Hon. Gavan Duffy, 197; Venable’s History of 
the Isle of Wight, 404; The Watering-Places of Eng- 
land, 215; Guide to all the Watering and Sea-Bathing 
Places in England and Wales, 215; A Guide to the 
Western Alps, by J. Ball, 76; Unprotected, Guide to 
the, in Every-Day Matters, by a Banker’s Daughter, 
171 

Gumpach (Johannes yon). Baby-Worlds, 504 

Guttmann (Oskar). Valent und Schule in der Darstellung 
dramatischer Kunst, 507 

Guthrie (Thomas), The City, its Sins and Sorrows, 198 


HALF-HOURS with the Microscope, by Dr. Lankester, 9 

Hamel (F. Hargrave). International Law in connexion 
with Municipal Statutes, 571 

Hamer (John, F.R.S.L.) The Smoker's Text-Book, 12 

Hamerton’s Pictures, 90 

Hampole (Richard Rolle de). The Pricke of Conscience, 
629 


Hanp-Books :— 

Murray’s Belgium, 273; Hand-Book to the Calcu- 
lator and Letter-Box, by J. 8. Laurie, 345; Hand-Book 
to the Modern Provencal Language spoken in the South 
of France, Piedmont, &c., by J. D. Craig, 62 ; Stationer’s 
Hand-Book and Guide to the eee rade, by a Sta- 
tioner, 250; To Tunbridge Wells, by Blackett, 408 


Hannah (J.) The Relations between the Divine and 
Human Elements in Scripture, 757 

Hannah Thurston, by Bayard Taylor, 628 

Hawkins (James). 
stitution of the Deaf and Dumb, 136 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). Our Old Home, 336 

Health, On, by Dr. Horner, M.D., 473 

Heat, An Inquiry into the Nature of, by Zerah Colburn, 
538 


Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises, by M. M. Kalisch, 61 

Heidelberg, Astronomers’ Congress at, 40 

Heiress, The, and her Lovers, by Georgiana Lady Chatter- 
ton, 563 

Heroic Idyls, by W. 8S. Landor, 691 

Heuglin (Theodore von). Journey to Bongo, in the Dor 
Country, 117 

Higham (Rev.H.) Letter tothe Bishop of London, 12 

Hillyard (W. H.) The Planter's Son, 143 

Hill (Caroline 8.) Wild Flowers and their Uses, 197 

Hilton (J., F.R.8.) Lectures on Rest and Pain, 602 

Hind (Henry Y.) 
Labrador Peninsula, 626 





hysical, Moral, and Intellectual Con- | 
| Iceland, its Scenes and Sagas, by Sabine Baring Gould, 


Explorations in the Interior of the | 





Hind (J. H.) The Nautical Almanack, 504; An Intro- 
duction to Astronomy, 504 


HIstTory :— 

America (see also America).—First Year of the War 
in America, by Pollard, 7; Geschichte der Vereinigten 
Staaten von Nord-America, by K. F. Neumann, 198 

Egypt.--History of the Egyptian Revolution, by A. 
A. Paton, F.R.G.S., 191 ; Egypt, Ancient, by the Rev. 
George Trevor, 539 

England.—Elementary History of England, see 
School and Text-Books, 100 ; Year-Books of the Reign 
of King Edward I., by A. J. Horwood, 137; People’s 
Edition of the History of England, by Lord Macaulay, 
507; Doyle’s Chronicle of, 528; The Student’s Chart 
of English History, by J. W. Morris and Rev. W. 
Fleming, LL.B., 760; Ancient Britons and Druids, 51; 
Institution of the English Government, by Cox, 79; 
Irish Parliament, by the Right Hon. J. Whiteside, 313 ; 
Dr. Vaughan’s Revolutions in English History, 597 

Europe.—Scenes from the Drama of European His- 
tory, by W. H. D. Adams, 727 

France.—History of France, by E. E. Crowe,Vol. IIL, 
9; History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, by 
J. Foster Kirk, 656; Histoire de France au Dix-huitiéme 
Siécle, par. J. Michelet, 533; Modern France, by 
Kirwan, 595 

Greece and Rome (see School and Text-Books).— 
Elementary ditto, 100, 248; History of Rome, by 
Theodor Mommsen, 467 

Hampshire — Hampshire in the Reign of Charles II., 
by H. Moody, 61 

Merxico.--Mexico, by Michel Chevalier, 57 

Poland.—Polens Untergang und Wiederherstellung, 
by O. Agricola, 283 

Newfoundland.—Newfoundland, The History of, by 
Rey, Charles Pedley, 339 

Scotland.—The Martyrs and Heroes of the Scottish 
Covenant, by G. Gilfillan, 571 

Ecclesiastical.—History of the Christian Church, from 
the Reformation to the present time, from the German 
of J. H. Kurtz, 663; Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, 
Ancient and Modern, by John Lawrence von Mosheim, 
D.D., 759 

Gospel.—Gospel History, by Dr. Ebrard, 472 

Scripture —A Class-Book of Scripture History, by 
Rev. Robert Demaus, 407 

Miscellaneous.—Mankind in many Ages, by T. L. 
von Oldekop, 37; History of the Plague of London, 
by Daniel Defoe, edited by J. S, Laurie, 345 


Hoare (E. N., A.M.) English Roots, and the Deriva- 
tion of Words from the Ancient Anglo-Saxon, 245; 
Exotics ; or, English Words derived from Latin Roots, 
245 

Hicker (Gustav). Kaufmiinnische Carrieren, 346 

Hodder (Edwin). Hymn-Book, 441 

Hole (James). The Working Classes of Leeds, 507 

Holy Gospel, by G. W. Brameld, M.A., 61 

Holy Women of Old, by Maryanne Parrot, 111 

Holl (Henry). The King’s Mail, 10 

Holme (The Rey. C.) Annotations of the Gospel of St. 
Mark, 441 

Home Walks and Holiday Rambles, by the Rev. C. A. 
Johns, 105 

Honour and Dishonour, 563 

Hood (The Rev. Paxton). 
Principles, 84 

Hood (Thomas). A Disputed Inheritance : The Story of 
a Cornish Family, 165 

Hood (T. H.) Notes of a Cruise in H.M.S. Fawn in 
the Western Pacific in the Year 1862, 628 

Hooker (Sir W.J.) Felices Exotice, 54; Garden Ferns, 54 

Hooper (J. Winnard). Recollections of Mrs. Anderson's 
School, 10 

Hodden’s Sunday-School Hymn-Book, 441 

Horner (J. A.) The Bromley Papers, 84 

Horner (Dr.) on Health, 473 

Horwood (Alfred J.) Year-Books of the Reign of King 
Edward I., 137 

— Society, Book of the, by Andrew Murray, 

3 

Hotten (J.C.) Collection of the Names of Merchants 
Living in and about London (reprint), 600 

Houghton (Lord), Selections from the Poetical Works of, 

5 

Hovel and the Home, by G. Clark, junr., 12 

How I won my Spurs, by J. G. Edgar, 727 

How to be Happy, by James Copner, M.A., 141 

Howe (John), Works of, 36; Life and Character of, by 
Henry Rogers, 472 

Howitt (Mary). The Poet’s Children, 36 

Howitt’s Juvenile Series, 36 ‘ 

Huggins (S.) Course and Current of Architecture, 376 

Hugo (Victor), Biographical Memoir of, 38 

Hymns, &c., edited by Frederick Westlake, 218 ; Prose, 
for Children, by Mrs. Barbauld, 696; From the Land 
of Luther, translated by W. P. Kennedy, 631 ; Hymns 
and Psalms, compiled by Rev. T. Morrell and the Rev. 
W. How, 571 


Blind Amos and his Velvet 


“ ICEBERGS,” painted by Mr. Church, 67 


133 

Ice-maiden, by Hans Christian Andersen, 694 

Ideas, On, by Mr. M. Arnold, 187 

Il Lampione (The Lantern), 725 

Illustrated Books, see Christmas Books 

India, the Drain of Silver to the East, and the Currency 
of, by W. Nassau Lees, 696; Relations of Landlord 
and Tenant in, 631 

Indian Sanitaria, by Duncan Macpherson, M.D., 221 

La France, le Mexique, et les Etats Confédérés, 272. 

Ingelow (Jean). Poems, 80 

Ingoldsby Legends, by Barham, 727 

Trons (The Rev. W.J.) Scripture cannot be Broken, 84 

Is the Doctrine of Transubstantiation Scriptural ? 76 

Italian Political Caricatures, 725 

Italy, Church Reform in, 401 


| Ivanhoff (Chevalier N.) Collection of Coins, 38 








Jacosus (W.) Melancthon, Notes on the Gospels, Cri- 
tical and Explanatory, 760 

Jahn (C.G.) Handbuch der Witterungskunde, 283 

James’s Book of the Passions, 728 

Janet’s Home, 563 

Japan, an Illustrated Story-book from, 501, 536 

Jeaffreson (John Cordy). Sir Everard’s Daughter, 33 

Jebb (Sir J., the late). Convict Prisons, Report and 
Observations on, 441 

Jobsiad (The), translated from the German by C. T. 
Brooke, 108 

Jennings (Hargrave). The Rosicrucian, 405 

Jerrold (Blanchard). Signals of Distress, 469; A Book 
for the Beach, 219 

Jerusalem Explored, by Dr. Pierotti, 696 

Jesse (Edward). Lectures on Natural History, 61 

Jesus, Life of, by Ernest Renan, 52 

Joanne (Adolphe). Itinéraire de la Suisse, 372 

John Marchmont’s Legacy, by M. E. Braddon, 692 

John Todd, and How he Stirred his own Broth-Pot, by 
Rev. J. Allan, 727 

Johns (the Rev. C. A.) 
Rambles, 105 

Johnson (J.) Living in Earnest, 601 

Johnstone (Rev. J. [.), ed. Pilgrim’s Progress, 538 

Joly (Maurice). Le Barreau de Paris : Etudes Politiques 
et Littéraires, 138 

Journal of a Tour in Italy, 2nd ed., with new prefaces, 401 

Jurisprudence, Lectures on, by J. Austin, 35 


Home Walks and Holiday 


Katiscu (M. M.) Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises, 61 

Kavanagh (Julia). Queen Mab, 496 

Keatsii Hyperionis Libri Tres, by C. Merivale, 497 

Kelly (W.) Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition and 
Folk-Lore, 499 

Kempton (H. J. K.) Elements of the Anatomy and 
Diseases of the Teeth, 473 

Kenealy (E. V.) Poems and Translations, 721 

Kensington Museum (South), Exhibition of Stained 
Glass, 119 

Key (G. T., Lieut., R.N.) Table for Correction of Longi- 
tude, 36 

Key (T. H.) Queritur: The Sanskrit Language as the 
Basis of Linguistic Science, 598 

Khondistan, Thirteen Years’ Service amongst the Wild 
Tribes of, by Major-General John Campbell, 565 

Kilsorrel Castle, by the Hon. A. Canning, 215 

Kingdom, The, and the People, with preface by Rev. E. 
Garbett, 84 

Kinglake (A. W.) The Invasion of the Crimea, 304 

Kingsley (Rev. C.) The Gospel of the Pentateuch, 107 

King’s Messenger (The), by Rev. W. Adams, 171 

Kirk (J. Foster). History of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, 656 

Kirke (Edmund). 

Kirwan (A. V.) 

Kitto (John, D.D.) 

Knight (Captain). 
and Thibet, 534 

Knight (Charles). Passages of a Working Life during 
Half a Century, 688 

Knowledge for the Time, by John Timbs, F.S.A., 726 

Kurtz (J. H.), History of the Christian Church from the 
Reformation to the present time, from the German of, 
663 


My Southern Friends, 37 
Modern France, 595 
Daily Bible Illustrations, 599 
Diary of a Pedestrian in Cashmere 


LABEDOYERE Collection, sale of, 39 

Labrador, Peninsula, Explorations in the Interior of the, 
by Henry Y. Hind, M.A., 626 

La Chiacchiera (The Gossip), 725 

Lamartine. Raphael, 372 

L’Amour et Psyché, Etchings by Frélich, 30 

Lancester, William. Praeterita, 754 

Lankester (Dr.) Half-hours with the Microscope, 9 

Landor (W.8.) Heroic Idyls, 691 

Lapland, A Spring and Summer in, 722 

I’ Arleechino (Harlequin), 725 

Laryngoscope, The, by G. Duncan Gibb, M.D., 473 

Laurie, (J.8.) Handbook to the Calculator and Letter 
Box, 345 


Law :— 

Le Barreau de Paris, Etudes Politiques et Lattéraires, 
by Maurice Joly, 138; Breadalbane Succession Case. 
by James Paterson, 377; A General View of the Crimi- 
nal Law of England, by J. Fitzjames, 110; The Law of 
Copyrights in Works of Literature and Art, and in the 
Application of Designs, by C. P. Phillips, 760; Juris- 
prudence, by J. Austin, 35 ; The Lawyer’s Companion, 
edited by Rolla Rouse, 539; Life, Law, and Literature, 
by W. G. T. Barter, 12; Speech of the Lord Chancellor 
on the Revision of the Law, 35; Foreign Enlistment 
Act, The, by F. W. Gibb, C.B., 631; International, in 
connexion with Municipal Statutes, by F. H. Hamel, 
571; of Nations considered as Independent Political 
Communities, by Travers Twiss, D.C L., 570 


LEADING ARTICLES :— 

“A. B.” on Spiritualism, 655; American Views of 
the English Character, 367 ; Philosophy of the Ameri- 
can War, 99; Ancient Britons and Druids, 51; Mat- 
thew Arnold on Ideas, 187; Bishop Colenso’s Fourth 
Part, 751; Mr. Cobden and the Times, 719; The 
Bardic Poetry of the Welsh, 75; Mr. Beecher and Bri- 
tish Opinion on America, 463; Florence Nightingale, 
271; Mr. Gladstone on the Beautiful, 495; Off to the 
Highlands, 151; Illustrated Literature, 687 ; Pamph- 
lets on Poland, 393; Promotions of Dean Trench and 
Canon Stanley, 559; The Publishing Season, 527; The 
Sciences and the British Association, 239 ; Since 1848, 
211; Social Science Congress, The, 399 ; Memorabilia 
of the Social Congress, 431; Cardinal Wiseman on 
Self-culture, 335 ; The Vivisection Question, 159; “Y’s” 
Letter in the Zimes, 27; Zadkiel and Zadkielism, 3 ; 
“Rest and be Thankful,” 623; The Royal Literary 
Fund, 591 

Leask (Rev. W.) 
Lecomte (Jules). 


Willy Heath and the House Rent, 36 
Le Perron de Tortoni, 539 
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LECTURES :— 

Dr. Colenso and the Pentateuch, Lecture by the 
Rev. J. N. Griffin, A.M., 141; Education of the Blind, 
the Deaf, and the Dumb, by A. Payne, 13; Lectures on 
Natural History, by Edward Jesse, Esq., 61; Lectures 
on Jurisprudence, by J. Austin, 35; On Life and Death, 


by W. 8. Savory, 663; Lecture on the Alleged Viola- | 


tion of Neutrality of England in the Present War, by 
M. Bernard, B.C.L., 62; On Rest and Pain, by J. 
Hilton, F.R.8., 602 

Lee (Holme). Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes, 660 

Leeds, The Working Classes of, by James Hole, 507 

Lees (W. Nassau). The Drain of Silver to the East, and 
the Currency of India, 696 

Leighton (Archbishop.) The Wisdom of our Fathers, 440 

Lemon (Mark). Wait for the End, 593 

Leo, A Novel, by Dutton Cook, 465 

Lesquereux (M. Leo) on Coal Foundations, 40 

Lessons, Elementary, by William Graham, LL.D., 100 


LETTERS :— 

Letters from the Crimea during the years 1854.and 1855, 
577; Letters of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, trans- 
lated by Lady Wallace, 693; Letter to the Lord Bis) op 
of London, by Rev. H. Higham, 12; Speeches, Lectures, 
and Letters, by Wendell Phillips, 342; Letters of Sis- 
mond, Madame de Staél, and others, edited by M. St. 
René Taillandier, 436; The Touchstone, by Thomas 
Doubleday, 12; Lettres du R. P. Lacordaire a Madame 
La Comtesse Eudoxie de la Tour du Pin, 631 

Lewis (Rev. G.) Love and Jealousy, and other Poems, 
Vo 

Lewis (The Rev. W. 8.) 
507 

Liddon (H. P., M.A.) 
Christian sruth, 760 

Life, its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena, by L. H. 
Grindon, 630 

Life of William Blake, by Gilchrist, 727 

Vily’s Day, or a Series of Designs, by L. Frolich, 727 

Lintel and the Ley, by Dendy, 6 

Literary Fund, the Royal, 591 


The ,Threshold of Revelation, 


Apostolic Labours an Evidence of 


LITERATURE :-- 

Literary Announcements, see Miscellanea ; Curiosities 
of Occult Literature, by C. Cooke, 194; English Element- 
ary Text-Books and School-Books, 100; Advanced 
ditto, 374; History of Spanish Literature, by George 
Ticknor, 160; Life, Law, and Literature, by W. G. 'F. 
Barter, 12; Manual of English, by Arnold, 374 ; 
Text-Books on, 140; Literature, Illustrated, 687 


Little Blue Hood, by Thomas Miller, 571 

Living in Earnest, by J. Johnson, 601 

Livingstone’s (Dr.) Travels, 89 

Lodge (Adam), The Bride of Messina, Tragedy by Schiller, 
translated by, 141 

London Life. Signals of Distress, by Blanchard Jerrold, 
469 

London, A Collection of the Names of Merchants living 
in or about 1677 (reprint), by J. C. Hotten, 600 

Longfellow (HI. W.) ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn, 691 

Longitude, Table for Correction of, by G. T. Key, Lieut. 
R.N., 36 

Lord Lyndhurst, Obituary of, 445 

Lord (W. B.) Sea-Fish, and How to Catch Them, 212 

Lord’s Prayer, The, by Lorenz Frilich, 30 

Lottie Lonsdale, by E. J. Worboise, 566 

Lowe (KE. J.) British and Exotic Ferns, 54 

Lowe (Albert). Pensée poétique pour le Piano, 112 

Lowndes’s (W. T.) Bibhographer’s Manual, 436 

Lucy and Christian Wainwright, 571 

Luke Ashleigh, 696 

Luther, Martin, by Samuel Neil, 559; Hymns from the 
Land of, translated by W. P. Kennedy, 631 

Lyttelton (Lord) Miltoni Comus, 497 

Lytton (Sir E. Bulwer). Caxtoniana, 657 


MAcautay (Lord). 
England, 507 

Mackenzie (Mrs. Daniel). After Long Years, 370 

M’Kinlay’s Journal of Explorations in the Interior of 
Australia, 307 

Macleod (H. D.) Dictionary of Political Economy, 59 

Macleod (Rev. A.) European Life, 506 

Macleod (Norman, D.D.) The Earnest Student, 313; 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son, 84 

Maclise’s “ Battle of Waterloo,” 118 

Macpherson (Duncan). Indian Sanitaria, 221 

Mademoiselle de la Quintinie, par George Sand, 372 

Madras Presidency, Handbook to the Cotton Cultivation 
in the, by J. Talboys Wheeler, 472 

MAGAZINES, SERIALS, &ce. :— 

Alpine Journal, 252, 664; Anthropological, 171; 
Band of Hope Review, 507; Beeton’s Dictionary of 
Science, Art, and Literature, 143, 252; Beeton’s illu- | 
minated Family Bible, 145, 252; Blackwood, 13, 143, 
250, 409, 540, 664; British Quarterly, 37, 441; Book 

‘ of Days, 664; Border Magazine, 13, 252, 409, 540; 
Boy’s Own Library, 143, 252; Boy’s Own Magazine, 
13, 143,252; Boy’s Penny Magazine, 143, 252; British 
Workman, 507; Chambers’s Journal, 664; Child’s 
Commentator, 409, 540, 664; Children’s Friend, 507 ; 
Christian Spectator, 145, 283, 409, 572: Christian 
Work throughout the World, 540, 664; Churchman’s 
Family Magazine, 148, 252, 378,540, 664: Co-operator, 
572; Cornhill, 15, 142, 251, 377, 540, 663: Edinburgh 
Review, 84; Eclectic Review, 13, 172, 283, 409, 540, 
664; Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, 13, 145, 252, 
409; Englishwoman’s Journal, 143; Family Herald, 
252, 572; Family Herald Handy-Books, 143, 252, 409, 
572; Fie Arts Quarterly, 507; Finsbury Magazine, 
145 ; Financial Reformer, 441; Fraser, 1 43, 250 ; Good 
Words, 540, 664; Halfpenny Gazetteer, 373; Half- 


People’s Edition of the History of 


penny Miscellany, 373; Halfpenny Journal, 373; 
Home and Foreign Review, 409; Intellectual Ob- 
server, 37, 409; Journal of Health, 283, 572: London 





Herald, 373 ; Macmillan, 13, 143, 251, 378, 540, 664 ; 





MAGAZINES, SERIALS, &c.—continued. 
Magnet Stories, 252; Museum, 13, 409; Musical 
Herald, 252, 572; National Magazine, 13, 143, 283, 409, 
540; Natural History Review, 112; New Review, 37, 
143, 283, 409; North British Review, 142 ,, Norwich 
Spectator, 409; Our Own Fireside, 409, 507, 664 ; 
Popular Science Review, 112, 473; Progressionist, 
171, 572; Quarterly Review, 85; Revue Contin ‘ale, 





282; Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle, 172, ‘ 23 
Southern Monthly Magazine, 345; St. Jam .aga- 


zine, 13, 143, 252, 409, 540, 664; Sixpenny Magazine, 
13, 143, 252, 409, 540; Temple Bar, 13, 143, 252, 
409, 540, 664; Tyro, 441, 572; Victoria Magazine, 13, 
143, 252, 378, 441, 540, 664; Welcome Guest, §5, 373; 
Westminster, 408 ; Young England, 13, 143, 283, 409, 
‘ 


540 


Maguire (John F.) Father Mathew, 560 

Majorca, Three Weeks in, by W. Dodd, A.M., 197 

Malet (The Rev. W. W.) An Errand to the South in the 
Summer of 1862, 135 : 

Man; or, the Old and New Philosophy, by Rev. B. W. 
Savile, M.A., 12 

Manning (Dr.) Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects, 196 

Manning (Rev., D.D.) ‘The Love of Jesus to Penitents, 
600 

Manual of English Literature, and of the History of the | 
English Language, from the Norman Conquest, by 
Craik, 374 

Maps, The Student’s Chronological, by D. Beale, 141 

Margaret’s Secret, and its Success, by Mrs. Carey Brock, 
538 

Margaret Stourton ; or, a Year of Governess Life, 104_ 

Markendeya-purina (The), in the Original Sanskrit, 
edited by the Rev. K. M. Banerjea, 163 

Marsh (G. P.) Lectures on the History of the English 
Language, 374 

Marsh (J. B.) Prayers for the Sick and the Sorrowful, 
250 

Marsh (John B.) Familiar, Proverbial, and Select Say- 
ings from Shakespeare, 441 

Marshall (T. M.) Christian Missions, 84 

Martin (L. C.) Coins of all Countries, 595 

Marvell (Andrew, junr.) No Better than we Should be, 
61 

Mas (Don Sinibaldo de). | 

Mathematics, School and Text-Books of, 168 | 

Mathew (Father.) By John F. Maguire, M.P., 560 

May (Emily J.) The Stronges of Netherstronge, 630 

Mayd (Rev. W.) Sunday Evening, 601 

Medical Publications, see Scientific Literature. 

Meetkerke (C. E.) Songs of Evening, 80 

Melville (Henry, R.A.C.) Mysteries of Free-Masonry ; | 

| 





DL’ Idéographie, 312 


also Eleusinian Mysteries, 600 

Memoirs, see Biography 

Memory, and the Rational Means of Improving it, by E. 
Pick, 602 

Mendelssohn, Briefe aus den Jahren 1833 bis 1847 von 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 240 

Mentone, in its Medical Aspect, by J. L. Siordet, 250 

Meredith (Owen). The Ring of Amasis, 31 

Merivale (C.) Keatsii Hyperionis Libri Tres, 497 

Méry. Les Amours des Bords du Rhin, 696 

Messiah, by the Rev. P. E. Gottheil; translated by the 
Rev. J. Gill, 224 

Meteorology, see Science. 

Mexico: the Country, History, and People, 272 

Mexico, by Michel Chevalier, 57 

Miani, the Venetian Traveller, 38 

Michelet (J.) Histoire de France au Dix-huitiéme Sitcle,; 
533 

Microscope, Educational, by Gould and Porter, 377; 
Half-Hours with, by Dr. Lankester, 9 


MILITARY AND NAVAL Books :— 

Annuaire militaire de Empire Francais pour l'année 
1863, 276; Etat militaire du Corps de l’Artillerie en 
France, 276; History of the British Navy, by C. D. 
Yonge, 627; Kinglake’s Crimea, 304; Thirteen Years’ 
Service in Khondistan, by Major-General Campbell, 
565 (see also America) 

Mill (Samuel). Shakespeare, a Critical Biography, 571 

Miller (John). The Aineid of Virgil in English blank 
verse, 369 

Miller (Thomas.) Golden Autumn, 540; Little Blue 
Hood, 571 

Mills and Millwork, Treatise on, by W. Fairbairn, F.R.S., 
438 

Miltoni Comus; translated into Greek by Lord JLyt- 
telton, 497 

Milne Edwards’s Manual of Zoology, translated by 
Knox, edited by C. Carter Blake, 195 | 

Mirabilia Descripta, by Friar Jordanus, translated by 
Colonel H. Yule, 630 

Mirecourt (Eugene D.) 
Siecle, 340 


MISCELLANEA :— 

Aéronauts in New York, 174; Missions in Africa, 
65; African Literature, 379; Aged Inhabitants of 
Trieste, 574; Austrian Alpine Club, 285; Alpine Jour- 
nal, 253; French Almanacs for 1864, 380; Opening of 
the Alexandra Park,114; Prince Alfred at Edinburgh, 
144; Ambrosian Library of Milan, 381; Society for 
Promoting Amendment of the Law, 542; Articles in 
the North American Review,144 ; “ Critical Sketch of 
Travel in America,” 64; Pass across the Andes, 698; 
British Archeological Association at Leeds, 411; Ar- 
cheology in France, 285; Congress of the Archxo- 
logical Institute at Rochester, 86; Australian Announce- 
ments, 199; Australian Nile Expedition, 543 ; “ How 
Authors compose,” 64 ; First Baden Rifle-Meeting, 65 ; 
Collection of Bank-Notes, 87; Bartlow Hills, 632, 
New Beaumarchais Manuscripts, 381; Memoir of 
Thomas Bewick, 15; Curious Autographs at Berlin, 
115; Berlin Statistical Congress, 543; Bijou Photo- 
graphic Album, 15; Billault’s Statue, 730; Subscrip- 
tion to the “ Bishop of London’s Fund,” 87; German 
Retail Bookselling Trade, 254; American Book Trade, 
509; Underselling System in the Book Trade, 253; 





La Bourse et les Signes du 











MISCELLANEA—ontinued, 
Books published in Germany, France, and England in 
1862, Statistics of, 284; Exports of French Books, &c., 
64; Gallic Bracelet, 315; Cascade Mountains, Expe- 
dition to, 314; Catholic International Journal, 443; 
Cervantes, 444; The Bibliography of Chess, 64; Chi- 
nese and Japanese Repository, 173; Cleveland Hills, 
Excavations in Tumuli, 729; Address from the “ Li- 
beral Protestant Union of .France” to Bishop Colenso, 
86; Colenso on the Pentateuch, 574; The Old Church 
in Austinfriars, 64; Commission from the King of 
Bavaria to Piloty, the Painter, 65; Contribution to 
Egyptian Science, 145; Royal Library at Copenhagen, 
87 ; The Law of Copyright, 63 ; The word “ Cricket,” 
284; Crystal Palace, 15; Foresters’ Féte at the 
Crystal Palace, 199; French Féte at Crystal Palace, 
442; Prizes at the Crystal Palace, 144; Dante Com- 
memoration, 666; Mr. Day’s “ Justices’ Notanda,” 
380; Defoe’s Grave, 253; Fifth Instalment of 
Littré’s “ Dictionary of the French Language,” 64 ; 
Dr. Drew at the Kildare Street Training Institution in 
Dublin, 87; Drought in Hungary, 548; M. A. Dumas’ 
Novels Prohibited, 39; Duruy’s Speech at the Sor- 
bonne, 284; The Earthquake, 410; Earthquakes in 
Irkutsk, 39; Edinburgh University, 542, 573; Egyp- 
tian Papyri, 632; Eton Election Day, 114; Examina- 
tion of Candidates at Eton, 64; Excavations at Be- 
sancon, 145; Excavations at Bordeaux, 145; Exhibition 
at Berlin, in Memory of Frederick the Great, 65 ; 
Faust, translated by Prince Polignac, 174; M. Faye’s 
New Theory of Shooting-Stars, 379 ; Fire-Engines at 
the Crystal Palace, 55; Fog-Signals, 15; The Term 
“ Foolscap,” 87; Subscription for Mr. Frank Fowler, 
411; Frankfort Congress, 511; Statue of Frederick 
William the Fourth on the Cologne Bridge, 39; Fre- 
mantle, Colonel, on the Southern States, 542; The 
Friedens-Klasse, or Section of Peace in Prussia, 39; 
French Military Report, 605; French Classics, 315 ; 
Gambling Proceeds at Wiesbaden and Ems, 476; The 
Germans in Pennsylvania, 411 ; German Federal Shoot- 
ing Match, 444; German Oriental Society, 444; Ger- 
man Novels: “ Duchess Amelia,” by Amely Biélte, and 
a “Roman,” by Agnese Grans, 39; German Copy- 
rights, 666; Meeting of Editors and Writers of the 
German Newspapers at Frankfort, 39; Ghosts-—Jolin 
Baptista de Porta,315; The New Club, “ Greco,” 86 ; 
The University of Giessen, 39; Girardin’s Works, 
114; Correspondence between Goethe and the Grand 
Duke Charles August of Weimar, 39; Goethe’s 
“Faust” at the Italian Theatres, 39; Public Meeting 
at Nairn in honour of Captain Grant, 226; Guards’ 
Ball, 15; GustaVus-Adolphus Society, 476; Herne’s 
Oak at Windsor, 253; The Rose-Tree at Hil- 
desheim, 285; Wilhelm Hoffmeister, 16; Bekker’s 
Criticizms on Homer, 285; St. Thomas’s Hospital, 604 ; 
Baron Houghton, 114; Importation of German Books 
into France, 443; Indian Publications, 65, 146; Indian 
Telegraph, 173; Index to the 7imes, 173; International 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science im 
Ghent, 225; International Congress for the Promotion 
of Social Science, 380; International Bird Show, 114; 
International Exhibition re-erected in Alexandra Park, 
144; “International Pleasure Trip” to Italy, 115; 
International Schools, 144; International Statistical 
Congress at Berlin, 145,285; Jerusalem, New Hebrew 
Paper, 317; M. de Laimartine, Subscription for, 442 ; 
Lava-stream from Etna, 146; Leeds Mirror, 380; Lee 
Fund of the Astronomical Society, 379; Works on the 
Anniversary of the Battle of Leipzig; Lieber, Mr., 
Geological Report from Labrador, 315; English, French, 
German, I[tahan, and American Literary Announce- 
ments, 15, 39, 64, 86, 87, 114, 144, 145, 174, 199, 
200, 225, 226, 254, 285, 314, 315, 316, 347, 348, 380, 
41], 443, 475, 510, 542, 543, 574, 575, 604, 605, 632, 
633, 666, 672, 673, 698, 729, 730; Literary Piracy, 
411; Anniversary of the Battle of Leipzig, 114; 
President Lincoln on Shakespeare, 380; Los Mil y 
un Dias, a Spanish Work, 146; Top-Khanu Library 
at Constantinople, 476; Constantinople, Public Libra- 
ries, 317; Sir C. Lyell receives the Prussian Order of 
Merit in Science and Art, 15; Historical Academy of 
Madrid, 65 ; Madagascar, 65; Manufacture of Pianos, 
284; Marriageable Men in France, 174; A Curious 
MS. discovered at Vienna, 64; Mexico, Continental 
Works on, 146; Fees payable to the Dean and Chapter 
upon the Erection of Monuments in Westminster 
Abbey,63 ; Monument of Friedrich Liszt at Reutlingen, 
39; British Museum, 113; Nadar'’s Balloon, 174,574; 
Dr. Nagel, 574; Prince Napoleon on his recent Nile 
Journey, 145; Napoleon’s “ Vie de César,” 114; Na- 
tional Life Boat Institution, Statistics of Life Boat 
Services, 379; New Epic, “ Maja,” by Rudolph Gott- 
schall, 39; New Materials for Paper, 173; New Jour- 
nals in Vienna, 475; New Objects found in Pompeii, 
in the National Museum at Naples, 146; New Testa- 
ment, illustrated edition, 542; Numismatic Sale in 
Dresden, 145; Old New Zealand, 87; New Theatres 
at Milan, 16; Dr. Nixon’s Resignation, 114; Old 
Orders in Germany, 145; Oriental Works, 88 


Paris: French Academy Prize Essay for 1865, 144 ; 
Ages of Opposition Candidates in the Gazelte de 
France, 35; Annual Meetings of the French Institute, 
114; Formation of an “Associatiou cf Dramatic Poets” 
in Paris, 39; Boulevards, 114; Conference on Renan’s 
“ Vie de Jésus,” 39 ; Countess Bathyanyi on the Stage, 
174; Election of Members to the Art Academy of the 
French Institute, 39; Exhibitios of Works of Living 
Masters in the Champs Elysées, 39; Féte de ’ Empe- 
reur, 114, 285; Imperial Library, Labedoyére’s Collec- 
tion of Papers, Affiches, &c., 39; Imperial Printing 
Office, 114; ‘he Moniteur on the “ General Intendance 
of the Theatres,” 64; Mosque on the Quai d’Orsay, 
Paris, 39; The Musée Napol‘on IIL, 145; Names of 
New Streets in Paris, 39; Night Omnibuses in Paris, 
763; Grand Prize of the French Academy, 87; Vaca- 
tions for the great Public Libraries, 144 

Paintings by Moritz von Schwind, 88; Exporta- 
tion of Paper from France, 443; Last two Parts 
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MISCELLANEA—continued. 

of Petermann’s “ Geographische Mittheilungen” 39, 
382; Petersburg and Warsaw Railway, 115; “ Pfahl- 
bauten” at Ziirich, 174; Pharmaceutical Conference at 
Newcastle, 380; Sale of Photographs in Rome, 39 ; 
Photographical Publications, 145; Prussia, Politics and 
the Stage, 574; Polish Committee in Paris, 730; 
Polish Pamphlets, 226; Pompeii, Excavations, 285 ; 
Visit of the Pope to Franz Liszt, the Composer, 146 ; 
Press-Ordonnanz in Prussia, 115; Prizes for French 
Historical Works, 443; Prizes, University College, 15 ; 
Prizes at the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, 145; Proclamation of “The National Govern- 
ment” to the Polish Brethren of the Mosaic Confession, 
65; Election Speeches in Prussia, 444; ‘ Remini- 
scences of a Publisher,” by Mr. H. C. Carey of Phila- 
delphia, 64; Public Edifices at Pesth, 285; Gustav 
Rash’s Book on the Danish Encroachments, 65 ; Rauch 
Museum, 16; Renan’s “ Vie de Jésus,” 39, 64, 381; 
Anti-Renan Publications, 226, 254, 284, 347, 381, 443, 
475, 510; Lovel Reeve’s Portraits of Men of Eminence, 
15 ; Madame Ristori in Rome, 39; Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son’s Address, Geographical Society, 173; Rochester 
School, 666; Roman Eatholic University in Dublin, 
226; Roman Catholic Clergy in Bavaria, 16; Roman 
Villa in the Department of Allier, 15; New Rocket, 605; 
Rosicrucians, 174; Freidrich Riickert, the Veteran 
Poet, 65; Russian University at Wilna, 698; Russian 
Universities, 317 

Sales of Literary Property: Mr. Buckle’s Library, 
86; Mr. W. Clay’s Collection, 574; Sir C. Cresswell’s 
Library, 574; Miscellanies, Foster, 92; Mrs. Lang- 
dale’s Collection, 542; Puttick and Simpson’s Sales, 
199; Dr. Russell’s Library, 574; Sotheby and Wilkin- 
son’s Sales, 144; Mr. Charles Standish, 253; Mr. 
Irving’s Natural History Collection, 114; Mr. Turn- 
bull’s Library, 698 

San Carlo Theatre, Naples, 633; Schiller and Goethe, 
475; Scholarships at Rugby, 64; Schoolmasters in France, 
443 ; Jubilee of Professor Schémann, of the University 
of Griefswald, 39; Translation of Walter Scott into 
French, by Alexander Dumas, senior, 64; Sermons to 
Sell, 284; National Shakespeare Committee, Letter from 
Montalembert, 379 ; Shaboenenion Committee, 442; 
Shakespeare Literature, 476; Shakespeare Memorial, 
542, 604, 698, 729 ; Shakespeare Fund in Germany, 314 ; 
Shakespeare, Original Portrait, 632; Cambridge Shake-- 
speare, 15 ; Shakespeare Tercentenary Monument, 15; 
Selkirk’s Relics, 380; Singing Festival at Wellehrad, 
in Bohemia, 115; Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, 315; Social Science Association, 314, 347 ; Société 
“des Archives Historiques de la Gironde,” 174; New 
Work by Mr. Somerville, 474; Sémmering Street at 
Frankfort, 285 ; Spiritualism in America, 284; Memo- 
rial to Isaak Walton, 284; Silverpen’s Life of Josiah 
Wedgwood, 542; Services in English in the Welsh 
Chapels, 144 ; The Astronomer-Royal and Westminster 
Clock, 63; Spurgeon and the American Publisher’s 
Circular, 15 ; Stanley (Dr.), Farewell Sermon at Oxford, 
762 ; An English Magazine published at St. Petersburg, 
63; Statue of the : Faustina, 285; Stained 
Glass Window in St. Paul’s, 15; Subscriptions to the 
“ Bishop of London’s Fund,” 226 ; The Sultan and the 
Ottoman Railway, 16; Ordnance Map of Sweden, 254; 
Switzerland, Statistics of, 174; “ Turner-Fest” at 
Leipzig, 285; Tauchnitz’s“ Collection of British Authors, 
115 ; Telegraphing invented by Aneas Tacticus, 38 ; 
Tercentenary of Shakespeare’s Birthday, 144; Thames 
Embankment, 144 ; The Times and the Post Office, 63 ; 
Times Office, Arrangements of, 226; Papal Letter to Dr. 
Tischendorf, 443; Tomb of John Locke, 284; Trevelyan 
(Sir Charles), Indian Prize for Essay, 604; Tiibingen 
University, New Natural History Faculty, 543 ; Tunnel 
through Mont Cenis, 114; University College, Donation 
to, 573, 698; University of Edinburgh, Scholarships, 
314; University of Graz, Faculty of Medicine, 633 ; Uni- 
versity of Marburg, 174; University of Odessa, 673 ; 
University Library of Bombay, 199; Welsh University, 
542, 698; Article on “The Humour of various Nations,” 
in the “ Victoria Magazine,” by Miss Cobbe, 63; Election 
of Victor Emanuel to be “Senior of the Turin Boot- 
maker’s Ancient Guild, 65 ; Victor Hugo’s “ Les Misér- 
ables ” prohibited in Spain, 39; Fourth Instalment of 
Vischer, the celebrated «sthetic professor’s “ Critical 
Walks,” 39; Visit of Dr. Daniel Wilson, 144; Vogt’s 
lectures on Man, 88; First Volume of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s “ Vie de César,” 39 ; New Voting Apparatus, 
285 ; Influence of University Degrees on the Siettion 
of Women, 15; “ Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprach-und 
Alterthumskunde,” new monthly, 64; New Yorker 
Handels-Zeitung, 16. 


Mission, the Christian, by T. M. Marshall, 84; Denmark 
and Her Missions, by Harriet Warner Ellis, 600 

Mitford (Miss). Our illage » 127 

Modern ce, its Journalism, Literature, and Society, 
by A. V. Kirwan, barrister-at-law, 595 

Mogridge eg Domestic Addresses and Scraps of 

xperience, 

Monk (W. H., Organist of York Minster). Hymns 
Ancient and Modern, 56 

Mommsen (Theodor). History of Rome, 407 

Montgomery (Mr.) “Hamlet,” 120 

Monuments, see Art 

Moody (Henry). Our County; or, Hampshire in the 
Reign of Charles I1., 61 

Moody (Sarah). What is your Name? 726 

Moray, Natural History and Sport in, by C. St. John, 78 

Morgan’s Publications for Children, 540 

Morphology, Vegetable, by J. G. Macvicar, 17 

Morris, (J. W.) and Fleming (Rev. W.) The Student’s 
Chart of English History, 760 

Monument, Arminius, 15 

Mortons of Bardom, 663 

Moses, The Life of, by the Rev. T. Thornton, 224 

Munich, Social Life in, by Edward Wilberforce, 567 

er in ei Law in connexion with, 
by F. Hargtave Hathel, 571 





Murray (Andrew). The Book of the Royal Horticultural 


Society, 103 


Murray’s Handbooks—France, 241 
Murillo’s Monument at Seville, 92 
Museums, Architectural Museum, 91 


Music: 


Concerts : Crystal Palace, 49, 69, 120, 390, 425, 611, 
642, 676,708; Beethoven’s Battle Symphony, 676 ; 
Faust, 49; Madame A. Goddard, 737 ; Gounod’s Sym- 

hony, 708; Mr. Manns’s Benefit, 37; Mdlle. de 
Schultz, 611; Miss Zimmerman, 737; Juliien’s, 454, 
581, 770, (Santley) 676; (Sivori) 612; Leslie’s Choir, 
676 ; Mellon’s, 120, 149, 204, 232,390; Monday Popu- 
lar, 21, 454, 518, (Madame A. Goddard) 676, 737 ; (M. 
Hallé) 642, (M. Lotto) 582, 612; Willis’s Rooms, 
Signor Vaillati, 21 

Opera (see also Musical Notes): English Opera, 
Balte’s Blanche de Nevers, 612, 675; Benedict’s Esme- 
ralda, 708; Covent Garden, 21, 69, 179, 390, 453, 
486; Fanst, 20, 517; Figaro, 92; Her Majesty’s, 
148, 454, (Madame Ristori) 93; Les Huguenots, 
119; Mdlle. Lucca, 119; Maria Stuarda, 120; Rival 
Operas, 43; Sims Reeves in Faust, 517; Titiens as 
Valentine, 179; Chamber-Opera, Jessy Lea, 518 

Oratorios: Costa’s Eli, G11; Judas Maccabgus, 
642; Messiah, 738 ; Oratorio Societies, 428 

New Compositions: Offenbach’s Rheinnixan, 423; 
Abbot of St. Gallen, by F. H. Gunther, 120; Balfe’s 
Opera, Blanche de Nevers, 641; Benedict’s new Can- 
tata, Richard Coeur de Lion, 581; Berlioz’s New 
Opera, Les Troyens, 582 ; Costa’s New Oratorio, 
Naaman, 486; Credo, by Gounod, sung at All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, 676; Donizetti's Maria 
Stuarda, 296 ; M. Fetis’s Compositions, 518 ; Flotow’s 
New Drama, Niiida, 582; Gounod’s Mireille, 149, 
738; Handel’s Jephtha, 707; Heller’s Loreley, 179; 
Liszt, Franz, Hymn, 328; Henry Littolf’s New Opera, 
Nahel, 423 ; Macfarren’s Jessy Lea, 581, 676 ; Sanges- 
kénig Hiirne, 390 ; Meyerbeer’s Africaine, 518 ; Meyer- 
beer’s Jupiter Hymn, 179; Parody on Benedict’s Rose 
of Killarney, 44; Pensée Poétique pour le Piano, par 
Albert Lowe, 112; Uhland’s Minstrel’s Curse, 358; 
Verdi’s Vépres, 120; Wagner’s Music, 21 

Musical Literature: Biography of Haydn, 582; Briefe 
aus den Jahren 1833 bis 1847 von Mendelssohn, 240; 
Ecole Classique du Chant, by Madame Viardot, 232 ; Es- 
quisse Historique de la Musique Arabe, by Alexander 
Christianowitsch, 328; Gliick und die Oper, by A. B. 
Marx, 282; Hymns, Ancient and Modern, 56; Hymns, 
&c., edited by Fredk. Westlake, 218; Mendelssohn’s 
Letters, new series, 264, 693 ; Messe a 2 Voix, par J. L. 
Ellerton, 112 ; The Musical Herald, 112 ; Musical Stan- 
dard, Letter from Dr. 8. 8. Wesley, 676 ; New Choral 
Books, Letter from Hymnologus, 116; Pearsall’s Part 
Songs, 500; Psalms and Hymns, by James Turle Esq., 
50; Schumann, Compositions, 296 ; Scriptores de Musica 
medii «vi, by Coussemaker, 296; Six Characteristic 
Pieces for the Piano, par V. Ravnkilde, 112; The Sus- 
sex Chant-book, by Mr. Chambers, 112 

Belgium: Festival at Brussels, 422; Great Singers’ 
Contest at Brussels, 423; Mdlle. C. Patti in Belgium 
and Holland, 708; Prizes at the Brussels Conserva- 
tory, 179 

Germany : Mdlle. Parepa at Berlin, 425, 481; Patti 
at the Frankfort Congress, 232; Combination of Ger- 
man Managers, 120; Hiller’s New Opera at the Royal 
Theatre of Hanover, 390; Mdlle. A. Patti at Hamburg, 
454; Mdlle. Titiens in the Messiah at Hamburg, 
770; Joachim in the Messiah at Hamburg, 738 ; Herr 
Auer at the Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig, 708 ; 
The Leipzic Gewandhaus Concerts, 770; Munich Mu- 
sical Festival, 358, 454; Munich Festival, 454; South 
German Musical Festival, 149; Wendic Singing Fes- 
tival, 486 

Italy: Grisi as Norma in Florence, 642 

Paris: Address of Thanks to the French Emperor, 
by Musical Composers, 708; Café Chantants, 44; 
Chamber Concerts in Paris, 582; Concerts, 518 ; 
Elijah performed in French at the Pasdeloup Con- 
certs, 708; La Fiancée du Roi de Garbe at the Opéra 
Comique, 423 ; Grand Opéra at Paris, 357; Paris Gos- 
sip, 120; Italian Opera, 486, 612; Mdlle. Lucca at the 
Grand Opéra, 676; Musical News of the Week, 676; 
Operas in Paris, 388; Patti's Engagement with M. 
Bagier, 204; Piatti at the Cirque Napoléon, 738; Re- 
ceipts from Concerts and such like Amusements in 
Paris each night, 612; Les Troyens at the Théatre 
Lyrique, 179, 296, 423, 518 

Rouen: Rouen Orpheonist Festival, 204 

Poland : New Musical Paper, Le Chanteur National, 
at Warsaw, 454 

Russia: Italian Opera at St. Petersburg, 232 

Spain: Reception of Mdlle. La Grange at Valencia 
and Alicante, 328 

Musical Notes: Agricultural Hall, Islington, 486, 
518; Beethoven’s Family object to his Exhumation, 
518; Removal of the Remains of Beethoven and Schu- 
bert, 486; Mr. J. Beale, Death of, 21; Bérénice as 

layed in 1680, 357; “ Big Ben,” 612; A New Tenor, 
Mr. W. Bolton, 770; Production of Chamber Operas, 
708; Choral Gatherings, 179; The Choir and Musical 

Record, 44; The Encouragement of Music, 68; New 
Operetta, Signor Fagotto, 358; Gallery of illustration, 
486 ; The Garcias, 708 ; Gresham Professorship, 21, 69; 
Death of Mr. C. Godfrey, Bandmaster of the Coldstream 
Guards, 770; Exeter Hall, Madame Goldschmidt, 708 ; 
Madame Lind-Goldschmidt’s Donation to the Hospital 
of Incurables, 676 ; Herr Joachim and Fraulein Weiss, 
21; Joash at the Norwich Festival, 179; The Lon- 
don Polyhymnian Choir, 738; Mdlle. P. Lucca’s En- 
gagement, 612; Madame Grisi, 44; The Messiah at 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, 738 ; The Musical Fes- 
tivals, 327; Music of the Myriad and the Million, 178; 
Marriage of Mdlle. Antoinetta Fricci, 390; Origin of 
Masaniello, 357; Deaths of Joseph Mayseder and 
Coletti, 676; Melbourne Philharmonic Society, 454; 
Memorial Window to Vincent Novello, 423; Music, 
Romanizing in, 3 Music among the Hottentots 





Music—continued. 
708; Musical Society’s Trial of Orchestral Works, 582 ; 
“Musical Telegraphy,’’ 487; National March of 
Mexico, 454; National Opera Company (Limited), 738 ; 
Norwich Festival, 357 ; New Organ for York Minster, 
204 ; Accident to Offenbach, the Composer of Orpheus, 
406; Quartett Concerts in Belfast, 612; Relic of 
Handel, 454; MM. Rouget de L’Isle and Fetis on the 
Marseillaise Hymn, 149 ; Sale of Mr. Edward Taylor's 
Musical Library, 676; Sterndale Bennett’s Lectures at 
the London Institution, 612; Thalberg, 44; The Three 
Choirs’ Festival at Hereford, 770 ; Wagner and Berlioz, 
642 ; Verdi’s Doings, 44 ; Worcester Festival, 296, 454, 
708; Dr. Wylde as Gresham Professor, 642 ; National 
Choral Society, 454; Judas Maccebeus, 642; Operas, 
and their Management, 203; Vacation Music, In and 
Out of Town, 263 

Mutton, What to do with the Cold, 506 

My Miscellanies, by Wilkie Collins, 564 

My Southern Friends, by E. Kirke, 37 


NARRATIVE of a Captivity, Escape, and Adventures in 
France and Flanders during the War, by E. Boys, 
Captain R.N., 345 

Nash (D. W.) The Pharaoh of the Exodus, 280 

Natal (Bishop of), see Colenso. 

Natural History, Lectures on, by Edward Jesse, Esq., 61 

Naturalist, The Angler, by H. Pennell, 189 

Nautical Almanac, The, 504 

Nautical Dictionary, by Arthur Young, assisted by 
James Brisbane, 627 : 

Neale (E. V.) The Analogy of Thought and Nature in- 
vestigated, 217 

Né Coiffé—Born to Good Luck, by C. Dagobert, 571 

Necrosis, Remarkable Case of, by André Fresco, 473 

Neil (Samuel). Culture and Self-Culture, 472; Martin 
Luther, 539; Shakespere: A Critical Biography, 571 4 

Netherclift (F. G.) Autograph Souvenir, 507 

Neu Holland in Europa, 307 

Neumann (K. F.) Geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten 
von Nord-America, 198 _ 

Newcastle Meeting of the British Association, see 
Science. 

Newfoundland, The History of, Rev. Charles Pedley, 339 

Newton (Rev. R.) The Giants, and How to Fight 
Them, 36 

New Zealand (Old), by a Pakeha Maori, 33 

Nieritz, Gustav, Busy Hands and Patient Hearts, Trans- 
lated from the German of, 694 

Nile, Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the, by 
Captain J. H. Speke, 720; The Dutch Ladies’ Expe- 
dition to the, 66. See also African Exploration ; A 
Winter’s Cruise on the, by Carey, 8 

Nonconformity, Annals of, by T. W. Davids, 170 

No Better than we Should be, by A. Marvell, jun., 61 

Noel (‘The Hon. Roden). Behind the Veil, 80 

Not an Angel, 601 

Nouveaux Lundis, by C. A. Sainte-Beuve, 11 

Numismatics, Popular Course of, 699 


OBITUARY :— 
Mr. F. Lee Bridell, Painter, 422; Colletti, the Bari 
tone, 676; M. Etienne-Jean Delecluze, 120 ; M. Eugene 
Delacroix, 263 ; Mr. Gattley, Sculptor, 119; Mr. J.D. 
Harding, 707; Mr. Harding, 737 ; Lombardi, Director 
of the St. Bernard Hospice, 39; Mdlle. Livry, 149 ; 
Lord Lyndhurst, 445; Joseph Mayseder, Violinist, 676; 
Mr. William Mulready, 68; Teutwart Schmitson, 388 ; 
Mr. Sheepshanks, 484; Archbishop Whately, 410, 446 ; 
Mrs. Trollope, 446; Mr. Beriah Botfield, 173; Mr. C. 
R. Cockerell, R.A., 346; Dr. A. M‘Caul, 604; Mr. F. 
B. Duncan, 604; La Farina, 285; Dr. E. Fischel, 87 ; 
the Rev. J. Forshall, 762; Mr. Frank Fowler, 226 ; 
Rey. T. Garnier, 698; Archdeacon Freer, 199; Mr. J. 
W. Gilbart, 173; Jacob Grimm, 347, 381 ; Mr. J. Gwill, 
314; Mr. Samuel Hall, 698; Dr. A. Henderson, 347 ; 
Rev. Thomas James, 510; M. de Lamartine’s Sister, 
199; Mr. Richard Marshall, 604; Marquis of Nor- 
manby, 114; Mr. J. B. Nichols, 474; Mr. David 
Nutt, 665; Rev. W. Oxenham, 442; Mr. Quensell, 
from Hildesheim in Hanover, 145; Wm. Robson, 632 ; 
Mr. W. Salt, 698; Monsignor Giovanni Sattoria, 174 ; 
Mr. Jchn Sheepshanks, 411; Alexander Soutzo, the 
Greek Poet, 175; Mr. W. J. Stewart, 474; Dr. Strang, 
729; Rev. W. Thelwall, 698; Mr. R. Thornton, 442; 
Mr. W. Tooke, F.R.S., 347; Mr. Turnbull, 698 ; Count 
de Vigny, 347; Stephen Woronin, 543; Mr. Justice 
Wightman, 729; M. Delacroix, the Artist, 295 


Odgers (Nicholas). Mystery of Being, 217 ’ 

Officers of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
202 

Ogilvie (Rev. Dr.) On Subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, 602 

Old Lieutenant and His Son, The, by Norman Macleod, 
D.D., 84 

Old Man’s Home, The, by Rev. W. Adams, 171 

Old New Zealand, by a Pakeha Maori, 33 

Oldekop (Thamzen L. von). Mankind in Many Ages, 
37 


On Life and Death, by W. 8. Savory, 663 

po pre Neighbours, 163 

Ophthalmoscopic Surgery, by Jabez Hogg, 56 

Ordinances and Statutes framed or approved by the 
Oxford University Commissioners, 630 

Oscar, and Autumnal Gleanings, by J. H. B. Bayley, 167 

Ostende, Petit Guide des Etrangers a, 272 } 

Our Garden Friends and Foes, by Rev. J. G. Woods, 
M.A., 342 

Our Old Home, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 336 

Our Village, by Miss Mitford, 250, 34), 727 

Oxford University Commission, Ordinances and Statutes 
framed by, 630 


PAMPHLETS—The Book of the Law, 12; A Letter to 
the Members of St. Peter-Port Church District Visiting 
and Tract Society, by P. S. Carey, M.A., 377; Brom- 
ley Papers, by J. A. Horner, 84; Contradictions of 




















PAMPHLETS—continued. 
Lord Palmerston in Reference to Poland and Circassia, 
377 ; The Case of Ireland, by Joseph Fisher, 313; The 
Scripture cannot be Broken, by Rev. W. J. Irons, 84 ; 
, Theory and Practice of Teaching Modern Languages 
in Schools, by Charles H. Schaible, M.D., 507 


Parables of our Lord, 696 

Papyri, Fac-similes of, found in a Tomb at Thebes, with 
a Translation, by 8. Birch, F.S.A., 433 

Parker (Theodore), The Collected Works of, edited by F. 
P. Cobbe, 84 

Parley (Peter). Tales about the Sea, 224 

Parthey (G.) Deutscher Bildersal, 408 

Parrot (Mary Anne). Holy Women of Old, 111 

Parr (Father), by Paul Richardson, 761 

Partridge, Mr., Cheap Serials and Publications, 378 

Pasqué (Ernst). Goethe's Theaterleitung in Dresden, 111 

Passages of a Working Life, during Half a Century, by 
Charles Knight, 688 

Paterson (James). Breadalbane Succession Case, 377 

Paton (Allan Park). New Chapter in the Life of Wilson 
the Ornithologist, 172 

Paton (A. A.) History of the Egyptian Revolution, 19 

Payne (Alfred). Education of the Blind, and the Deaf 
and Dumb, 13 

Payne (J. B.) A Gossiping Guide to Jersey, 141 

Pearsall (The late R. L. De). ‘'wenty-four Choral Songs 
and Madrigals, 500 

Pedley (Rev. Charles). The History of Newfoundland, 
339 

Pennell (H.C.) The Angler-Naturalist, 189 ; The Family 
Fairy Tales, 759 

Pentateuch, The Gospel of the, by Rev. C. Kingsley, 107 

Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, by Bishop Colenso, 





Penrose (F. C.) on Weights and Measures, 116 

Periodicals, see Magazines. 

Persian Theosophy, 312 

Pet Marjorie, 542, 666, 698, 729 

Phillip Lisle, 215 

Phillips (C. P.) The Law of Copyright in Works of 
Literature and Art, and in the Application of Designs, 
760 

Phillips (Wendell). Speeches, Lectures, and Letters, 342 

Philology, see Science. 

Phouograpky, A Manual of, by Isaac Pitman, 171 

Physics, see Science 

Pick (Dr. E.) On Memory, and the Rational Means of 
Improving it, 602 

Pierotti (Dr.) Jerusalem Explored, 696 

Pilgrim’s Progress, The, by John Bunyan, with Notes and 
Memoir, by Rev. J. J. Johnstone, 538 

Pitman (Isaac). A Manual of Phonography, 171 

Pitman (H.) Popular Lecturer and Reader, 727 

Plague of London, History of the, by Daniel Defoe, 345 

Plues (Margaret). Geology for the Million, 313 

Physical Education, Prize Essay on, 232 

Poems and Translations, by E. V. Kenealy, LL.D., 721 


PoEtTrRY :— 
Art and Fashion, and other Poems, by C. Swain, 531; 
The Bardic Poetry of the Welsh, 75; The Battle Won, 
by a Carthusian, 224; Behind the Veil, by the Hon. 


100; Father Parr. by Paul Richardson, 761 ; The 
Golden Harp, by W. H. Dulcken, 696; Heroic Idyls, 
by W. 8. Landor, 691; Barhain’s Ingoldsby Legends, 
727 ; Jadwiga, by Karl Beck, 172; The Jobsiad, trans- 
lated from the German by C. T. Brooks, 108; John 
Todd, and How he Stirred his own Broth-Pot, by the 
Rev. J. Allan, 727; English Sacred Poetry of the Olden 
Time, 696; Sea-Songs and Ballads, by Dibdin and Others, 
60, 243; Science Revealed, by G. Eveleigh, M.R.C.S., 
472; Selections from the Poetical W orks of Lord Hough- 
ton, 659; Songs of Evening, by C. E. Meetkerke, 80 ; 
Songs and Poems, by Robert Burns, 507; Tales of a 
Wayside Inn, by H. W. Longfellow, 691; Undertones, 
by Robert Buchanan, 754; Lays of the Scottish Ca- 
valiers, by Aytoun, 727; Life Unfolding, by E. A. 
Campbell, 507 ; Love and Jealousy, Europa, and other 
Poems, by Rev. G. Lewis, B.A., 531; English Metrical 
‘ Homilies, from MSS. of the Fourteenth Century, 
edited by John Small, A.M., 310 ; Les Noces dela Lune, 
by Le Chevalier de Chatelain, 408 ; Ode on the Marriage 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, by J. W. Coppin, 198 . 
Poems and Translations, by E. V. Kenealy, LL.D., 721: 
Poems, by Francis C. Weedon, 531; Poems, Original 
and Translated, by 8S. H. F., 531; Poems, by Jean 
Ingelow, 80; The Rifle and the Man, 403; Roberd 
of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne, edited by F. J. Furnivall, 
M.A., 310; Dante’s Divina Commedia, translated by 
Mrs. Ramsay, 569; Illustrated Songs and Hymns for 





Roden Noel, 80; The Book of Ballads, 728; Early 
English Poems and Lives of Saints, edited by F. J. | 
Furnivall, M.A., 310; Elementary Books of, for Schools, | 





INDEX. 


Prévost-Paradol (M.) Essais de Politique et de Littéra- 
ture, 663 

Prince of Wales, Ode on the Marriage of the, 198 

Prisons, Convict, Reports and Observations on the Dis- 
cipline and Management of, by the late Sir J. Jebb, 
K.C.B., 441 

Publications of the Week, 14, 37, 62, 85, 113, 143 
172, 190, 225, 252, 283, 313, 346, 379, 410, 441, 
473, 507, 541, 572, 602, 631. 664, 696, 728, 761 

Pulpit, From the World to the, 539 


QUEEN Mab, by Julia Kavanagh, 496 

Queens of Song, by Ellen C. Clayton, 625 

Queritur, The Sanscrit Language as the Basis of Lin- 
guistic Science, by T. H. Key, Esq., 598 


Races of the Old World, by C. L. Brace, 32 

Rachael Ray, by Anthony Trollope, 437 

Rattles (Thomas, D.D., LL.D.), Sketch of the Life of, by 
J. B. Brown, 507 

Railway Readers, Good Things for, 141 

Ramsay (Mrs.) Dante’s Divina Commedia, translated 
into English by, 569 

Raphaél, par Lamartine, 372 

Rafael’s Bible, called tne Loggie, 695 


| Ravnkilde, Six Characteristic Pieces for the Piano, 112 


Reade, Charles, Hard Cash, 753 

Reading Disentangled, 727 

Record Newspaper, Exposure of, in its Treatment of 
“Good Words,” 12 

Reed (Andrew, D.D.) Memoirs of the Life and Philanthro- 
pic Labours of, by his Sons, Andrew and Charles Reed, 
724 

Relations of Landlord and Tenant in India, 631 

Renan (M. E.) Letter de Monseigneur VEvéque dc 
Grenoble, 464; see also Miscellanea 

Renan, Ernest, Life of Jesus, 52 

Fifth ]eport of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, 
308 

Reports of the Royal Academy Commissioners, 188, 736 

Revelations of St. John, Lectures on, by Dr. Vaughan, 
165 

Revision of tae Law, Speech of the Lord Chancellor, 35 

Revolutions in English History, by Dr. Vanghan, 597 

Rhind (A. H., F.S.A.)  Fac-simile of two Papyri found in 
a ‘l'’omb at Thebes, 433 

Richardson (Paul). Father Parr, 761 

Riehl (W. H.) Geschichten aus alter Zeit, 225 

Rickard (Major C. J.) A Mining Journey across the 
Great Andes, 190 

Rifle and the Man, The, by A. Steinmetz, 405 


| Robinson Crusoe, Routledge’s Illustrated, 696 





the Little Ones, by Uncle John, 728; My Beautiful | 


Lady, by Thomas Woolner, 594; Oscar, and Autumnal 
Gatherings, by J. H. B. Bayley, 167; The Pricke of 
Conscience, by R. Rolle de Hampole, 629; Selections 
in Poetry, 572 


Poland: Pamphlets on, 303; Letter from a Polish 
Patriot to the National Government of, translated by 
C. Sharp, 631 ; 

Polish Question, by a Russian, 110 

Political Economy: Dictionary of, by H. D. Macleod, 
59; Law of Nations, by T. T'wiss, D.C.L., 570 

Politics: Trois Générations, par M. Guizot, 140; The 
Institution of the English Government, by H. Cox, 
M.A., 79 

Pollard (E. A.) First Year of the War in America, 7 

Pologne et la Cause de Ordre, 110 

Popular Lecturer and Reader, by H. Pitman, 727 

Power of the Tongue ; or, Chapters for Talkers, by Ben- 
jamin Smith, 250 : 


i Praeterita, by William Lancaster, 754 
Prayers for the Sick and the Sorrowful, J. B. Marsh, 250 
Ny, Prayer, The Book of Common, 696 


Prayers: Morning and Evening Services for House- 
holds, by A. B. Evans, D.D., 694 


Rogers (H.) Life and Character of John Howe, M.A., 472 
Rogers (B.B.) The Mosaic Records, 760 

Rome, History of, by Theodor Mommsen, 467 

Romola, by George Eliot, 28 

Roskowska (Marie von) Fir eine Miissige Stunde, 507 
Roth (A.) Doldenhorn and Weisse Frau, 571 

Roubaud (Le Docteur Félix). Théophraste Rénaudot, 505 
Rouse (Rolla). The Lawyer’s Companion, 539 
Routledge (E.) Mrs. Jones’s Evening Party, 601 

Royal Academy, see Art. 

Ruftini (John). Vincenzo; or, Sunken Rocks, 720 


Ruined Abbeys and Castles, Photographically Illustrated, | 
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Russie et ses Adversaires, par un Francais, 110 


SAINTE-BEUvVE (C. A.) Nouveaux Lundis, 11 

St. David's, A Charge Delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of, by the Rev. Connop Thirlwall, 662 

St. John (Charles), Natural History and Sport in Moray, 


‘ 

Sala (G. A.) Breakfast in Bed, 368 

Sand (Madame George). Pourquoi les Femmes 3 |’Aca- 
démie ? 139 ; Mademoiselle de la Quintinie, 372 

Savile (Rev. B. W.) Man; or, the Old and New Philoso- 
phy, 12 

Savory (W.S8.) On Life and Death, 663 

Scenes in the Life of St. Peter, by James Spence, M.A., 
D.D., 696 

Schaible (Charles H., M.D.) Theory and Practice of 
Teaching Modern Languages in Schools, 507 

Schultess, Europdischer Geschichtskalender, 408 

Schlagintweit (Hermann, Adolphe, and Robert de) Scien- 
tific Mission to India and High Asia, 192 

Scholefield (J.) Twenty-four Hours under the Common- 
wealth, 407 

School and Home; A Tale for boys, 539 


| Scnoo.-Books ANpD Trext-Booxks :— 


I. Elementary Books, 100; II. English Grammars, 
140 ; III. Arithmetical and Mathematical Text-Books, 
168; IV. Latin and Greek Grammars, Exercise Books, 
&e., 222; V. School Editions of Greek and Latin 
Authors, Text-Books, 248; VI. School-Books on Geo- 
graphy, 344; VII. Text-Books of English Literature, 
374; First Steps in Drawing, 313; Reading Disen- 
tangled, 727; The Child’s Scripture History, 571; 
Né. Coiffé—Born to Good Luck, by C. Dagobert, 571 


Schwetschke (Dr. Gustav). Geschichte des Hombre, 346 


SCIENCE :— 


| 
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Anthropology: Spain’s Evidence on the Antiquity 
of Man, 671; M. ‘ligri on the Human Blood, 577; 
lake-Habitations of Switzerland, M. Hoefer, 577; 














Man in the Pliocene, 39 ; “ Man’s Place in Nature” at | 


the Antipodes, 634 ; Pleistocene Irishmen, 731; Marked 
Case of Polydactylism, 147; M. 8. de Luca on the 
Weight of the Bones in Hands and Feet, 607 
Astronomy : New Asteroid, the Seventy-ninth, 514; 
Seventy-fifth Asteroid, Elements of, 89; Astronomical 
Society of Germany, 40, 544; Astronomical Works of 
King oo X. of Castile, 177; Ephemeris of 
Comet IL., 1863, 17; Comets IV. and V., 1863, 514, 
607, 732; New Edition of Admiral Smyth’s Cyele of 
Celestial Objects, 202; Double Star ( )bservations, 577 ; 
Triangulation of Northern Europe, 577; On Time and 
Time Guns, 699 ; Kriiger’s Researches on Stellar Paral- 





ScIENCE—continued. 


lax, 40; The Lunar Eclipse, Visibility of Aristarchus, 
67; M. Le Verrier and the Astronomer Royal, Obser- 
vations of Asteroids, 732; Professor Spoerer of An- 
clam on Sun Spots, 702, 731; Visitation of the Cam- 
bridge Observatory, 147; Eclipse of the Sun, Nov. 
llth, 544; Kew Sun-Pictures, 702, 731; New Variable 
Star, U Scorpii, 202 ; Triangulations of Central Europe, 
766 

Botany: M. Hooibrenk, Artificial Foundation of 
Cereals, 544 ” 

Chemistry: Azuline, 607; Chair of Chemistry of 
Berlin and Dr. Hoffman, 702; Application ef gun- 
cotton to Warlike Purposes, 732; New Series of Moe- 
tallic Oxides, Herr H. Rose, 607; M. Ramon de Luna 
on Ozone, 147; New Vegetable Reagent, 147 ; Wa- 
sium, 514, 577 

Geology: Bellamar, the Cave of, 89; Coal Forma- 
tions, M. Leo Lesquereux, 40; Discovery of Crystal- 
line Quartz in Eucador, 636; M. Daubrée on the Geo- 
logical Map of Switzerland, 147; Geology of the Nile 
Valley, Sir C. Nicholson, 633; Ossiferous Cavern in 
Argvleshire, 177; Slab of Stalagmite presented to the 
Geological Society, 636 

Medicine: M. J. de Lamballe on the Formation of 
Callus on Bones, 766; New Method of Treating 
Disease by Controlling the Circulation of the Blood, 
Dr. J. Chapman, 577; Ouranoplastic Method, M. 
Sédillot, 702 

Meteorology: Admiral Fitzroy and the Weather, 544 ; 
Balloon Ascents, Mr. Glashier, 16; Mr. Glashier’s 
Twelfth Balloon Ascent, 67; Ou the Scientific Balloon 
Ascents, 512 ; On Meteorological Progress, 764; The 
10th of August Meteors, 177; The August Meteors, 
201; M. Coulvier-Gravier on the 10th of August 
Meteors, 231; On the Earth’s Climate in Paleozoic 
Times, 544; Recent Weather, 750; Red Rainbow 
seen by Dr. Mohe of Coblentz, 251 ; Schlagintweit on 
Indian Isothermal Lines, 117; Extreme Temperature, 
231 

Microscopy: Dr. Roberts on the Use of Magenta in 
Microscopical Investigations, 17; “ On Obtaining Pho- 
tographs of Microscopic Objects,” Mr. Wenham, 545 ; 
Dr. Beale’s Recent Microscopical Researches, 202 

Paleontology :M. Dewalque, Discovery of Bones and 
Teeth in the Drift of the Meuse, 703; Bones of Bos 
longifrons, discovered by Mr. Roberts, 636; Fossil 
Corals of the West Indian Islands, by Dr. Duncan, 
702; Observatory of Keenigsberg, Bessel’s Zones, 636 ; 
New Teleosaurus, 177 

Photography : Proposed Museum of Photographic 
Portraits, 117; Early Sun Pictures, 635; M. Marion’s 
Communications to the French Photographic Society, 
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Physics: Atmospheric Electricity, 514; Professor 
Williamson’s Lecture on the Galvanic Battery, 287; 
M. Stefan on Heat, 702; Professor Tyndall on Radiant 
Heat, 65; Professor Graham on the Molecular Mobility 
of Gases, 229; Magnetic Mountain in Swedish Lap- 
land, 221; M. Bertin on the Optical Properties of Ice, 
57, On the Optical Properties of Metals, by M. 
Quu.cke, 606 ; Kirchhoff’s Memoir on the Solar Spec- 
trum, 89; M. Leclanche on the Spectrum of Hydrogen, 
147 ; Spectroscopes, 17; Rutherford’s, 40, 202; The 
Astronomer Royal’s, 202; Professor Cooke’s, 40 

Zoology: Diatoms, Dr. Greville on, 40; Echinoder- 
meta, Professor Wyville Thomson on, 146; Hollard 
M. H., Embryogeny of Fishes, 607; Life in the Deep 
Sea Bottom, 89; Zoology of the Polar Seas, Mr. T. 
Tate. 636; Discussion on Spontaneous Generation at 
the French Academy, 700 ; Sturgeon in the Zoological 
Gardens, 117 

Miscellaneous: New Officers for the American Aca- 
demy, 202; Aerostation, 670; Ailanthine, 576; Death 
of Dr. Maximilian Ritter von Weisee, of Cracow, 
766; M. Blanchet’s Researches on the Application of 
the Catheter to Diseases of the Duodenum, 545; In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, List of Premiums, 231 ; 
Eruption of Etna, 147; Mr. Holmes on Magneto-Elec- 
tric Lighthouse Illumination, 701 ; Hungarian Natural 
Science Association, 606; The Novara Expedition, 545; 
New Method of Preserving Iron Vessels, 176; Royal 
Society’s Anniversary, 666; Royal Institution Pro- 
gramme, 732; Congress of Scandinavian Naturalists, 
146; M. Ettingshausen on the Skeleton of Leaves, 703 ; 
Telegraphing invented by A. Tacticus, 38; Professor 
Sylvester, of Woolwich, elected Member of the French 
Academy, 702 


BrRITiIsu ASSOCIATION MEETING: 


Programme of the Meeting, 176; The Sciences and 
the British Association, 239; Letters from our Corre- 
spondent, 227, 255; Excursions, 286; Report of the 
Council, 227; President’s Address, 228; Distinguished 
Foreigners present, 286; Arrangements for 1864, 256 ; 
Professor Williamson’s Lecture on the Physics of the 
Galvanic Battery, 287; Mr. Glaisher’s Lecture and Re- 
ports, 512; Money Grants, 256; Papers to be printed 
in extenso, 286; Appointment of Committees, 286 ; 
The Addresses of the Presidents of Sections, 256; 
Sectional Reports (as detailed below), 256, 318, 348, 
382, 415, 447, 477 :— 

Section A. Mathematical and Physical Science :— 
Report of the Committee on Electrical Standards, Flem- 
ing Jenkin, C. E., 256 ; Report of the Committee on Fog- 
Signals, Dr. Gladstone, 256; On the Changing Colour 
of the Star 95 Herculis, Professor Piazzi Smyth, F.R.S., 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, 256; On Sun-Spots 
and their Connexion with Planetary Configuration, 
Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., 257; On the Path of a Me. 
teoric Fireball relating to the Earth's Centre, Professor 
Coffin, 257 ; On a new Revolving Scale, M. Hermann 
de Schlagintweit, 257 ; On some Phenomena produced 
by the Refractive Power of the Eye, M. A. Claudet, 
F.R.S., 257; Researches on the Moon, Professor 
Phillips, 289 ; On the Distances of the Planets, R. 8. 
Browne, 289 ; On Focal Adjustment of the Eye, W. V. 
8. Proctor, 289; On Spectrum Analysis, Professor 
Pliicker of Bonn, 289; On the Newcastle Time-Gun, 
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ScIENCE—continued. 
Professor Piazzi Smyth,Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, 
318; Ona Printing Tele ph, Professor D. E. Hughes, 
318 ; On Bonelli’s Typo-Electric Telegraph, Mr. Henry 
Cook, 318; On a new form of Syren, Mr. Ladd, 319 ; 
On an Acoustic Telegraph, Mr. Ladd, 319; Interim 
Report on the Vertical Motion of Currents of Air, Pro- 
fessor Hennessy, 3)9; Report on Luminous Meteors, 
Mr. Glaisher, 319; On Calcescence, Dr. C. Akin, 348 ; 
On the Relationship between the Variation of the Ec- 
centricity of the Earth’s Orbit and the Moon’s mean 
Motion in Longitude, Rev. Dr. Hincks, 350; On Fogs, 
Dr. Gladstone, 350; On a Proof of the Dioptric and 
Actinic Quality of the Atmosphere at a high Elevation, 
Professor Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, 
382; Description of the Rev. W. R. Dawes’ Solar Eye- 
Piece, Dr. Lee,382; A Comparison of Curves afforded by 
the Self-Recording Magnetographs at Treco and Lisbon 
during the 15th July, 1863, when there was a magnetic 
disturbance, Balfour Stewart, 382; On the Electrical 
Resistance and the Electrification of Gutta-Percha aud 
India-Rubber under varying pressures, extending to 
300 Atmospheres, Mr. C. M. Siemens, 383; On a new 
Electro-motive Engine, Mr. Ladd, 383 ; Description of 
the “ Star Chromatoscope,” an instrument to examine 
and compare the rays of the stars, Mr. A. Claudet, 415; 
On the Connection which exists between Admiral Fitz- 
roy’s “ Caution Telegrams ” and the luminosity of Phos- 
phorous, Dr. Moffatt, 415; On the Distribution of Heat 
on the Sun's Surface, and the Currents in his Atmo- 
sphere, Mr. Murphy, 415; On the System of Forecast- 
ing the Weather, as pursued in Holland, Professor 
Buys-Ballot, 415; On the Augmentation of the ap- 
arent Diameter of a Body by Atmospheric Refraction, 
Mr. 8. Alexander, 415 ; On the Conditions of the Re- 
solvability of Homogeneous Algebraical Polynomials 
into Factors, Mr. J. J. Walker, 415; On the Elasticity 
of the Vapour of Sulphuric Acid, Mr. T. Tate, 415; 
On the Result of Reductions of Curves obtained 
from the Self-recording Electrometer at Kew, Professor 
W. Thomson, 415; On a Mercurial Air-Pump, Mr. J. 
Swan, 416; On Ozone and Ozone Tests, Mr. E. J. 
Lowe, 447; On a new kind of Miniature, possessing 
apparent solidity by means of a combination of Prisms 
im contact therewith, Mr. Henry Swan, 448; Report of 
Balloon Committee, Colonel Sykes, 477 ; Report of Bal- 
loon Ascents, Mr. J. Glaisher, 478, s¢e512; On the Selen- 
ographical Relations between the Chain of Lunar Moun- 
tains and the Alps with the Mare Imbrium and the 
Mare Frigoris, Mr. W. R. Birt, 478 ; Description of an 
Instrument for measuring the Height of a Cloud, Rev. 
Professor ‘Temple Chevalier, 478 ; On the Experimental 
Series of Rain-Gauges erected at Calne, Mr. G. J. Sy- 
mons, 478 ; Meteorological Observations, Rev, J. Ran- 
kine, 478; On the Lunar Mare Smythii, the Phillips 
Walled Plain, the Percy Mountains, the New Craters 
Piazzi Smyth, Chevalier, and Wrottesley, Dr. Lee, 478 ; 
On the Quantity and Centre of Gravity of Figures 
given in Perspective or Homography, Professor Syl- 
vester, 479; On a New Marine and Mountain Baro- 
meter, Mr. W. Symons, 479; On a Maximum Ther- 
mometer with a New Index, Mr, W. Symons, 479; On 
a certain Class of Mathematical Symbols, Mr. W. H. 
Russell, 479 ; Description of Professor Thomson’s New 
Portable Electrometer, Mr. Fleeming Jenkin, 479; On 
the Mathematical Theory of Plane Water Lines, by 
Professor Rankine, F.R.S., 479 

Section B. Chemical Science :—Professor William- 
son’s Address, 257; On Fire-clay Goods, Mr. Joseph 
Cowen. junr. 290; On Glass, Mr. R. W. Swinbourne, 
290.; On Earthenware, Mr. C.T. Maling, 290; On Oxi- 
dation of Beta Hexylic Alcohol, Professor Wauklyn, 290; 
On a New Gas Furnace for Scientific and Practical Pur- 
oses, Mr. G. Gore, 290; On Lucifer Matches, Pro- 
essor Abel, F.R.S., 290; Report by the Committee 
appointed to investigate some Improvements in Gun- 
Cotton, Dr. Gladstone, 319; On Disinfectants, Mr. 
H. B. Condy, 320 ; On Chemical Manufactures, Messrs. 
J. C. Stevenson, R. C. Clapham, and T. hichardson, 
320; On Titanium in Iron, Dr. Riley, 320; On Salt of 
Baryta in Colliery Water, Dr. Richardson, 320; On 
the Various Kinds of Pyrites used on the Tyne and 
Neighbourhood in the Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid, 
Mr. J. Pattinson, 350; On the Constitution and Ra- 
tional Formula of Narcotine, Mr. G. C. Foster and Dr. 
Matthiessen, F.R.S., 351; Reports on the Metallurgy 
of the District, Messrs. J. L. Bell, T. Sopwith, T. 
Spencer, and Dr. Richardson; On Aluminium, Mr. 
J. L. Bell (Mayor of Newcastle), 351; Ou the Slaking 
of Quick-lime, Dr. Davy, 383; On the Impurities 
contained in Lead, and their influence in its tech- 
nical uses, Mr. W. Baker, 383; On the Minerals 
and Salts found in Coal-Pits, Messrs. J. lish and 
R. C, Clapham, 383; On Impurities jin Lead, Dr. 
Zenner, 383 ; On Zine, Nickel, and Cobalt in Cleveland 
Ironstone, Mr. J. Pattinson, 383 ; On Deposits in Blast 
Furnaces, Mr. J. Pattinson, 383; On the Extraction of 
Thallium on a Seale fromthe Flue Dust of Pyrites 
Burners, Mr. W. Crookes, 416; On Thallium, Mr. J. L. 
Bell, 417 ; On the Question, “ Are Nitrogen and Car- 
bonie Oxide the Oxide of Carbon in different Allotrophic 
or Isomeric States ?” Mr. H. Kilgour, 448; Researches 
on the Manufacture of Prussiate of Potash, the late Mr. 
John Lee and Dr. Richardson, 448 ; On Musical Sounds 
— Charcoal, by Dr. F. L. Phipson, 448; On 
dation by Ozone, Dr. T. Wood, 448; On New Zea- 
land Lignites, Dr. Murray Thompson, 448; On the 
Separation of Lead and Antimony, Dr. Richardson, 448 ; 
On Fuel m Marine Boilers, Dr. Richardson and Mr. T. 
W. Bunning, 448; On a New Methed of Measuring 
the Chemical Action of the Sun’s Rays, Dr. F. L. Phip- 
son, 448; Sur les Avantages commerciaux d’un nouveau 





Sel de Soude cristallisé, M. L. Keesler, 448; On the 
Chemical Nature of Allyos, Dr. Matthiessen, 448; Sur 
les Procédés de Gravure du Verre al’aide de l’Acide 
fluorhydrique par Impression de la Reserve, M. L. 
Kessler, 448; Sur des Appareils nouveaux évaporant 
4 multiple Effet et & Air libre, nommés Erotateurs, 
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M. L. Kessler, 448; On Photelectric Engraving and 
Observations upon Sundry Processes of Photographic 
Engraving, Mr. Duncan C. Dallas, 479; On the 
Analysis of Chinese Iron, Dr. Stevenson Macadam, 
479; Définer par la Végétation, l’Etat Moléculaire des 
Corps. Analyser la on Végétale par des Essais 
Raisonnés de Culture, M. Georges Ville, 479; Re- 
port on Synthetical Researches on the Formation 
of Minerals, M. Alphonse Gages, 479; On the 
Chemical and Physical Principles in connexion with 
the Specific Gravity of Solid Substances, Dr. Otto 
Richter, 480 ; On a New Form of Gas Battery, Mr. 
W. Symonds, 480; On the Manufacture of Super- 
phosphates and Dissolved Bones, Dr. 8S. Macadam, 
480; Recent Applications of the Hydrocarbons derived 
from Artificial and Natural Sources, Mr. B. H. Paul, 
480 

Section C. Geology:—Mr. Warrington Smith’s 
Address, 258; On Coal, Coke, and Coal Mining in 
Northumberland and Durham, Mr. Nicholas Wood 
and others, 291; On the Fossil Teeth of a Horse found 
in the Red Clay at Stockton, Mr. J. Hogg, 291; On 
the Coal Measures of Sydney, Cape Breton, Mr. Lesley, 
291; On the Magnesian Limestone of the County of 
Durham, Messrs. G. B. Forster and J. Daglish, 291 ; 
On the Fossils of the Skiddaw Slates, Professor Hark- 
ness, 291; On the Hornblendic Greenstones, and their 
Relations tothe Metamorphic and Silurian Rocks in 
the County of Tyrone, Professor Harkness, 291; On 
two New Coal Plants from Nova Scotia, Dr. Dawson, 
291; On Models Illustrating the Contortions in Mica- 
schist, and Slate, Sorby, 291; On a Deposit of Sulphur in 
Corfu, Professor Ansted, 320; On the Metamorphic 
Origin of the Porphyritic Rocks of Charnwood Forest, 
Professor Ansted, 320; On the Laurentian Rocks 
in the Malvern Hills, Dr. Harvey B. Holl, 321; On 
the Equivalents of the Cleveland Iron-stones in the 
West of England, Charles Moore, 321; On the Or- 
ganic Contents of the Lead Veins of Allenheads and 
other Lead Veins of Yorkshire, C. Moore, 321; Re- 
port on the Distribution of Organic Remains of the 
North Staffordshire Coal Field, W. Molyneux, 321; 
On the Chronological Value of the Triassic Rocks 
of Devonshire, Mr. Pengelly 321; A Help to the 
Identification of Fossil Bivalve Shells, Mr. Seeley, 321 ; 
On the Relations of the Cumberland Coal Fields with 
the Red Sandstone, Mr. Matthias Dunn, 321; On the 
Recent Discovery of Gold near Bala Lake in Merion- 
ethshire, Mr. Beadwin, 321; On the Pennine Fault, 
Mr. Bainbridge, 352 ; On Artificially-produced Quartz- 
ites, Mr. Alexander Bryson, 384; On the Deposit of 
the Gravel, Sand, and Loam with Flint Implements at 
St. Acheul, Professor Phillips, F.R.S., 384; On the 
Alluvial Accumulation in the Valley of the Somme and 
Ouse, Mr. R. A. C. Godwin-Austen, F.R.S., 384; On 
certain Markings on the Horns of Megaceros Hiber- 
nicus, Mr. Beete Jukes, F.R.S., 384; On the Dis- 
covery of Elephant and other Mammalian Remains 
in Oxfordshire, Mr. George E. Reberts, 384; Re- 
ports upon the Granites of Donegal, Sir R. Griffiths, 
Professor Haughton, and Mr. Scott, 417; Report of 
the Shetland Dredging Committee, 417 ; On the Origin 
of Prismatic Structure in Basalts, &c., Prof. James 
Thompson, 417; Synopsis of the Bivalved Ento- 
mostraca in the Carboniferous Series of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Professor Rupert Jones, and Mr. Kirkby, 
417; On Recent and Fossil Foraminifera collected in 
Jamaica the late Mr. Lucas Barrett, Professor Rupert 
Jones and Mr. Parker, 448; On some Fishes from 
the Permian Limestone, Mr. Kirkby, 448; On the 
Upper Tertiary Fossils of Uddevalla, Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, 
448 ; On the Upper Tertiary Strata of the Bohuslan, Dr. 
Malm, 449; Ona Wash or Drift through the Coal- 
Field of Durham, Mr. N. Wood and Mr. E. F. Boyd, 
449; Observations on the Permians of the North- 
West of England, Sir R. I. Murchison and Professor 
Harkness, 449 ; On a Salamander in the Roth-liegendes, 
Professor H. B. Geinitz, 449; On the Reptiliferous 
and Footprint Sandstones of the N.E. of Scotland, 
Professor Harkness, F.R.S., 449 

Section D. Zoology and Botany :—Professor Bal- 
four’s Opening Address, 260; Report of the Committee 
appointed for Exploring the Coast of Shetland by 
means of the Dredge, Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, 292 ; On the 
Zoology of Hylton Dene, Mr. G. L. Brady, 292; On 
the marine Cyclopoid Entomostraca (Colanide), with 
Notices of some species new to Britain, Mr. G. 8. 
Brady, 292; Onthe Colour of Salmon, Dr. Davy, 292; 
Descriptions of new British Polyzoa, with Remarks 
upon some Imperfectly Known Species, Mr. J. Alder, 
292; Notes on Foraminifera new to the British Fauna, 
Heury D. Brady, 293; On Cinchona Cultivation, Mr. 
C. R. Markham, 321] ; On some Elucidations of the Geo- 
logical History of North Africa, supplied by its Lacus- 
trine Fauna, Rev. H. B. Tristram, 321; Report of 
the Committee for Dredging the Coasts of Durham 
and Northumberland, Messrs. Hodge, G. 8. Brady, and 
J. Alder; Report of the Results of a Three Weeks’ 
Dredging Cruise off Scarborough in 1863, Mr. J. 
Leckenby, 322; An Account of the Attempts to ‘Trans- 
port Salmon to Australia, Mr. T. Johnson, 522; On 
the Roman and Imperial-Crested Eagles, Mr. John 
Hogg, 322; On a New Species of lone, Mr. Spence 
Bate, 322; Note on some Foraminifera dredged by the 
late Mr. Lucas Barrett at Jamaica, Professor T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S., and W. K. Parker, Esq.,322; Notes on 
Canadian Forests, Dr. Hulbert, 352 ; On the Syndacty- 
lous Condition of the Hand in Man and the Anthropoid 
Apes, Mr. C, Carter Blake, 352; Notes on the Homo- 
logies of the Trilobites, Mr. C. Spence Bate, 352; On 
the Geographical Distribution of Animal Life, Mr. A. 
R. Wallace, 352 ; On the Variation of Species as point- 
ing to Western Asia as the Centre of the Palzarctic 
Area of Creation, Rev. H. B. Tristram, 353 ; Shetland 
Dredging Report, Part I1., Rev. Alfred Merle Norman, 
384; Description of a new Plant House, Mr. T. Bewley, 
385; A Brief Account of the Cliffs of Mohir, County 
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ScIENCE—continued. 


Clare, Mr. N. B. Ward, 385; On the Occurrence 
of the Sperm Whale (Physeter Macrocephalus) at 
Wick, Mr. C. W, Peach, 385 ; Notice ofa Monstrosity 
in a Whiting, Mr. C. W. Rose, 385; On the Structure 
of the Fruit of Cerodendron Thomson (Balf) from 
Old Calabar, Professor Balfour, 417 ; Note on Certain 
Influences regulating the Form of Leaves, Mr. D. M. 
T. Masters, 417 ; On the Irruptiou of Syrrhaptes Para- 
doxus, Mr. Newton, 417; On the Calabar Bean, Mr. 
Thomas Nunneley, 417; On the Generic Characters 
furnished by the Different Modes of Mining Leaves 
adopted by the Larve of Micro-Lepidoptera, 449; 
On British Holothuroidea, Rev. Alfred Merle Norman, 
449 ; On the Morphology of the Ophiuridoidea, Rev. 
Alfred Merle Norman, 449; On Proliferous Cones 
of the Common Larch, Mr. John Hogg, F.R.S., F.LS., 
449; A List of Rarer Phenogamous Plants discovered 
in S.E. Durham since 1829, Mr. John Hogg, F.R.S., 
F.L.S., 450; On the Physical Geography of the Malay 
Archipelago, Mr. A. R. Wallace, 480; Keport upon the 
Natural History of the Island of Formosa, Mr. R. 
Swinhoe, 480; On the Great Divisions of the Pacific 
Islands’ Fauna, Mr. W, H. Pease, 480 ; Supplementary 
Report on the Present State of our Knowledge of the 
Mollusea of the West Coast of North America, Mr. 
P. P. Carpenter, 481 

Sub-Section D. Physiology :—Professor Rolleston’s 
Address, 281 ; Observations ou the Eggs of Birds, Mr. 
Davy, 293; On the Ventilation of Barracks and other 
Public Buildings in India, Mr. Stewart Clark, 293; On 
the Investigation of Instinctive Actions, Dr. W. Murray, 
293; Notes on Certain Parts of the Anatomy of a Young 
Chimpanzee, Dr. Embleton, 322 ; On the Physiological 
Properties of the Nitriteof Amyle, Dr. Richardson, 353; 
On the Reason why the Stomach is not Digested by its 
own Secretion during Life, Dr. Pavey, 353; On the 
blood in Relation to the Question, Is Ammonia one of 
its Normal Constituents ? Dr. Davy, 385 ; On the Renal 
Organ, the so-called Water System in the Nudibranchi- 
ate Molluses, Mr. A. Hancock, 385; On the Renal 
Organ in the Aplysia, Dr. Rolleston, 385; On the 
means of Passing Unharmed through Noxious Gases 
or Vapours, Dr. White, 385; Further Observations on 
the Normal Position of the Epiglottis, Dr. Gibb, 
385; On the Voluntary Closing of the Glottis inde- 
pendently of the Act of Breathing, Dr. Gibb, 885; On 
the Ligumentous Action of the Long Muscles in Man 
and other Animals, Dr. Cleland, 385; On the Reci- 
procal Action between Plants and Gases, Mr. R. Gar- 
ner, 385; On the Physiological Action of the Uterus 
in Parturition, Dr. Donkin, 886; On the Condition of 
the Uterus after Delivery in certain of the Mammalia, 
Professor Rolleston, 886; On the Physiological Effects 
of the Bromide of Ammonium, Dr. Gibb, 418; Note 
on the Change of Attitude which takes place in Infants 
beginning to Walk, Dr. Cleland, 418; On the Nature 
and Varieties of Organic Eftluvia, Dr. G. Robinson, 
450; On the Practicability of Arresting the Develop- 
ment of Epidemic Diseases by the Internal Use of 
Anti-Zymotic Agents, Dr. G. Robinson, 450 ; On Cra- 
nial Deformities, more especially ou the Scaphocephalic 
Skull, Mr. W. Turner, 481; On Life in the Atmosphere, 
Mr. James Samuelson, 481; On the Physiological 
Effects produced by Several Apparatus contrived for 
the Purpose of Causing a Vacuum upon the Entire 
Body, or a Part thereof, Dr. Junod, 481 ; On the Dietary 
of the Lancashire Operatives, and on the Dietaries of 
the Labouring Classes, Dr. E. Smith, 481; On the 
Coal-Miners of Durham and Northumberland, their 
Habits and Diseases, Dr. Wilson, 481; On a Miner’s 
Safety Mask for Supporting Life in Fire-damp and 
other Noxious Vapours, Dr. B. W. Richardson, 481 ; 
On a Parasitical Acarus of the Anodon, Mr. R. Garner, 
482; How to Restore Drowned Persons, Patients in 
Chloroform Accidents, &c., Dr. Kidd, 452 

Section E. Geography and Ethnology :—Sir R. Mur- 
chison’s Address, 261; On the Commnxture of the Races 
of Man as affecting the Progress of Civilization, Mr. J. 
Crawfurd, 293 ; Ou Anthropological Classification, Dr. 
James Hunt, 293; On a Proposed Inter-Oceanie and 
International Transit Route across Central America, 
Capt. Bedford Pim, 323 ; From Tien-tsin (North China) 
to the Capital of Mantchu Tartary, Captain George 
Fleming, 324; A Few Notes on Sir Charles Lyell’s 
“ Antiquity of Man,” J. Crawfurd ; On the Physical 
and Mental Characters of the Negro, Dr. James Hunt, 
324; Geographical Notes on the Island of Formosa, 
Mr. R. Swinhoe, 353; On the Ethnology of the Island of 
Formosa, Mr. R. Swinhoe, 353; On the Ethnology of 
Ceylon, referring especially to its Singalese and ‘Tamil 
Inhabitants, Mutu Coomara Swamy, 353; On the 
Central Argentine Railway, from Rosario to Cordova, 
and across the Cordillera of the Andes, Mr. W. Wheel- 
wright, 353; On the so-called Celtic Languages in 
Reference to the Question of Race, Mr. J. Crawfurd, 
353; On the Celtic Languages, Mr. RK. 8. Chadwick, 
353; On the Physical wy ae | of Guatemala, Mr. 
Osbert Salvin, 354; On Some Facts respecting the 
Great Lakes of North America, Mr. J. A. Lapham, 386 ; 
On Some Curiosities of Physical Geography in the 
Ionian Isles, Professor Ansted, F.R.S., 386 ; ‘Travels with 
Captain Speke from Zanzibar to the Sources of the Nile, 
Captain Grant, 386; Short Account of Old Maps of 
Africa, Mr. J. Hogg, 386; Travels towards ihe Sources 
of the Nile, Signor Miani, 386; Epxloration of Certain 
Aftluents of the Nile, Baron von Heuglin, 386; Adven- 
tures in Search of Captains Speke and Grant, Consul 
Petherick, 386; On Some Points in the Cranioscopy of 
South American Nations, Mr. C. Carter Blake, 418 ; 
On the Rivers of the Interior of Australia, Rev. J. E. 
Wood, 419; On the Ethnology of Eastern Mantchuria, 
Captain Fleming, 419; On the Commixture of the 
Races of Meu, Mr. J. Crawfurd, 419; Visit to 
Dahomey, Mr. Craft, 419; On the Extinction of 
Races, Mr. R. Lee, 419; Two Ascents of the 
Volcano of Misti, Hon. R. Marsham, 450; On the 
Tribes, Trade, and Resources around the Shore-Line 
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of the Persian Gulf, Colonel Pelly, 450; On the 
Aboriginal Occupation of North Tynedale and Western 
Northumberland, Rev. G. R. Hall, 450; On the recent 
Discovery of Lacustrine Human Habitations in Wig- 
tonshire, Lord Lovaine, 482; On the Varieties of Men 
in the Malay Archipelago, Mr. A. R. Wallace, 483 ; 
On the Human Cranium found at Amiens, Mr. H. 
Duckworth, 483 ; On the Anatomical Character of the 
same, Mr. W. Turner, 483; The Origin of Gypsies, 
Mr. J. Crawfurd, 483 ; On the Opening of a Kist of the 
Stone Age upon the Coast of Kigin, Mr. George Lk. 
Roberts, 483 

Section I’. Economic Science, and Statistics :— 
On the Vital and Sanitary Statistics of our European 
Army in India, compared with those of the French 
Army under lke conditions of Climate and Locality, 
Dr. James Bird, 293; On the Decrease of the Agri- 


cultural Population of Eugland, Mr. Purdy, 204; On | 


the Opening and Extension of Durham University 


Academical Endowments, Mr. J. Haywood, 324; On | 


the Coventry Freehold Land Society, Mr. C. H. Brace- 
bridge, 324; On the Mortality in Lancashire, during 
the year ended Midsummer 1863, Mr. Frederick Purdy, 
324; Statistics of the Tanning Trade of Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne, the late Mr. T. C. Augus, 325; On 
‘Transportation in connexion with Colonization, Colonel 
Torrens, 354; A Statistical Account of the Parish of 
Bellingham, Mr. W. [. Tarlton, 355; Outhe Effects of 
the Recent Gold Discoveries, H. Faweett, 355 ; Ou the 


Sanitary Condition of the ‘Troops in India Dr. Camps, | 


386 ; 
Scientific Evidence in Courts of Law, Mr. Webster, 
386; On the Military Budgets of English and 
French Armies for 1863-64, Statistically Compared, 
Colonel Sykes, 386; On the Difference between Irish 
and English Poor-Law, Dr. Hancock, 336; On the Cost 


Report of the Committee on Technical and | 


of Paris Street Improvements, Mr. Tite, M.P., 386; | 


On the Origin of the Stockton and Darlington Railways, 
Mr. W. Fallows, 386; Remarks on Native Colomal 
Schools and Hospitals, from the Sanitary Statistics of 
Miss Florence Nightingale, Mr. J. 


Heywood, 386; | 


On the Volunteer Force, its Comparative Cost, De- | 


velopment, Present State, and Prospects, Lieut.-Col. 


Allhusen, 420 ; Observations on Criminals, Mr. Thomas | 
Robins, 420; On the Reduction of the Death-Rate in | 


Gateshead by Sanitary Measures, Mr. J. Lamb, 451 
Section G. Mechanical Science :—On 


Richard’s | 


Botany: British Sea-Weeds, by Mrs. A. Gatty, 162; 
Fern Manual, by Contributors to the Journal of Hor- 
ticulture, 84; Cultivated Ferns, by J. Smith, A.L.S., 
54; Ferns, Garden, by Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H., 54; 


Filices Exotica, by Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H., 54; Lowe | 


(E. J.), A Natural History of New and Rare Ferns, 54 ; 


British and Exotic Ferns, 54; Wild Flowers and their | 


Uses, by Caroline 8. Hill, 197 
Chemistry: Address Introductory to a Course of 


Lectures on the Theory of Chemistry, by Alex. Crum | 
Brown, 171; Chemistry, Dictionary ef, by Henry | 


Watts, B.A., 112, 172, 283, 473 ; 
Ethnology : Transactions of the Ethnologieal Society, 
402; Races of the Old World, by C. L. Brace, 32 


Geology: Geology for the Million, by Margaret Plues, | 


315 


Medical: New Method for Healing Epilepsy, by Dr. | 


J. Chapman, 117; The Laryngescope, by G. Duncan | 


Gibb, M.D., 473; On Health, by Dr. Horner, M.D., | 
473 : The Home Nurse, and Manual for the Sick Room, | 


by E. C. Hardy, 473 ; Mentone, in its Medical Aspect, 
by J. L. Siordet, 250; Remarkable Case of Necrosis, 
&e., by André Fresco, 473 ; Ophthalmoscopic Surgery, 
by Jabez Hogg, 37; Elements of the Anatomy and 
Diseases of the Teeth, by H. J. K. Kempton, F.LS., 
473 

Meteorology : Handbuch der Wittrungskunde, by 
C. G. Jahn, 283 

Navigation: Table for Correction of Longitude, by 
G.'T. Key, Lieut. R.N., 36 

Natural History: Natural History and Sport in 
Moray, by C. St. John, 78 

Paleontology: A Monograph of the Crag Mollusca, 
by 8. V. Wood, F.G.S., 371 

Philology: Wistory of Christian Names, 248; A 
Guide to the Danish Language, 407; English Roots, 
and the Derivation of Words from the Ancient Anglo- 
Saxon, by E. N. Hoare, AM., 245; Etymology, Loeal, 
by Richard C. Charnock, 407; Exotics, or English 
Words derived from Latin Roots, by E. N. Hoare, A.M,, 
245; Handbook to the Modern Provencal Language, 
62; Ortsnamen, die Deutschen, von Ernst Fortste- 
mann, 406; River Names of Eurone, by Robert Fer- 
gusson, 406; The Rhind Papyri, 453 

Zoology : Manual of Zoology, by Milne-Edwards, 
translated by Knox, edited by Blake, 195 


Chemical, 579, 734; Ethnological, 41, 609, 766; Gry. 
aphical, 608, 768; Geological, 41, 607, 638, 73: . 
ritish Architects, 545, 639, 706; Civil Engineer: 

578, 640, 673; Linnean, 672; Numismatic, 639; 

Philological, 17, 607, 638; Proceedings of Foreign 

Academies, 636, 671, 703, 733, 766; Royal, 637 ; 

Anniversary, 666, 703, 733; Royal Institution, 41, 

545; Society of Arts, 515, 639, 672, 701, 736, 769; 

Syro-Egyptian, 90, 610, 769; Zoological, 578, 672, 

735 ; Literary and Philesophical Society of Manches- 

ter, 609, 674 

= (William). The History of English Literature, 
é 

Spanish Literature, The History of, by G. Ticknor, 160 

Speeches, Lectures, and Letters, by Wendall Phillips, 

342; Speech Delivered before the Judicial Committee 

of the Privy Council, by the Rev. H. B. Wilson, B.D., 

313; Speeches, Financial Statements of, 1853, 1860—63, 

by the Right Hou. W. E. Gledstone, 694 

Speke (John Hanning). Jonrual of the Discovery of the 

Sources of the Nile, 720, 752 

Spence (James). Scenes in the Life of St. Peter, 696 

Spiritualism: From Matter to Spirit, 592; “A. B.” on, 
655 

Sport: The Angler-Naturalist, by Pennell, 189; Natural 
History and Sport in Moray, by C. St. John, 79; Sea- 
Fish and How to Catch Them, by W. B. Lord, 212 

Stanley (Canon). Promotion of, 559 

Statistics: Bevilkerung des Russischen Kaiserreichs in 
den wichtigsten statistischen Verdahltnissen dargestelit, 

by A. v. Buschen, 112 

Steinmetz (A.) The Rifle and the Man, 403 

Stephen (J. Fitzjames). A General View of the Criminal 
Law of England, 110 

Steps in the Dark, by H. M., 727 

Stewart (J. William). Picked Up at Sea, 596 

“Stonewall” Jackson, late General of the Confederate 
States Army, 275 ; Stonewall Jackson, The Life of, by 
the Hon. J. M. Daniells, 539 : 

Stories for my Little Cousin, 727 

Story of a City Arab, 727 

Story without an End, The, by Sarah Austin, 727 

Strauss and Others. England’s Workshops, 727 

Stronges of Netherstronge, E. J. May, 630 

Stuart’s (J. M’Douall). Explorations Across the Conti- 
nent of Australia, 307 


— Brains and Lissom Fingers, by A. Wyuter, M.D., 

305 

Summers (Rev. J.) The Chinese and Japanese Reposi- 
tory of Facts and Events, 171 

Sunshine and Shadows, by W. Benton Clulow, 696 

Surgery, Ophthalmoscopic, by J. Hogg, 36 

~—— (Charles). Art and Fashion, with other Poems, 
oe 

Switzerland: Diablerets, The, in Switzerland, 372; 
Généve, La Lac de, 372; Suisse, Itinéraire de la, 

Adolphe Joanne, 372; Suisse, Aix, et Marlioz, Itiné- 

raire, de la, Jean Boujeau, 372; Aix, les Eaux ther- 

males d’, 372 


Steam Indicator, Mr. C.T. Porter, 294; On Air- | Sciences, The, and the British Association, 239 
Engines, and Air-compressing Apparatus, Mr. J. | Science Revealed, a Poem. G. Eveleigh, M.R.C.S., 472 
Scottish Cavaliers, Lays of the, by Aytoun, 727 


Jamieson, 294; On a New Method of Working Rail- | | ’ 
ways bv Stationarv Engines, Messrs R. & W. Haw- | Scottish Covenant, The Martyrs and Heroes of the, by G. 
om | : Oe , Gilfillan, 571 


thorn, 294; A Ne Method of Constructing Boats, | J : 
Dr. Geo. Faweus, 291; On a New Plan for Hanging | Scripture History, A Class-book of, Rev. Robert Demaus, 
: ; 407 


Jock-Gates, Mr. R. A. Peacock, 295 ; Thompson’s 
: sect» Pesca Sian tae Pog ny Fandon, Scrivener (H. Frederick), A full Collation of the Codex 
295 ; Report of the Gun-Cotton Committee, Mechani- og with the Received Text of the New Testa- 
cal Motion, W. J. Scott Russell, 325; On the Preven- | _ Ment, vo , 
tion of Fouling Ships’ Bottoms, Dr. White, 355: On | Sea-Fish, and How to Catch Them, by W. B. Lord, 212 
the Proportious of Ships of least Skin-Resistance for a | Sea-Songs and Ballads, Dibdin and others, 243 
given Speed and Displacement, Professor Rankine, 355 ; Sea Tales, by Peter Parley, 224 
On Investigation of Plane Water-]aines for Ships, Pro- Serials, see Magazines. 
fessor Kankine, 355; Reports aud Sections relating to 


SERMONS :— TAILLANDIER (M. Saint-René). Introduction to Sis- 


Captain Bedford Pim’s Projected Transit Route through 


Central America, showmg the Modus Operandi of | 


Surveying the Forests of that Country, Messrs KE. 
Salmon and J. Collinson, 386; On the Neweastle and 
Gateshead Water-Supply, Mr. D. D. Main, 387; A De- 
scription of a Spirit-Level Telescope, for Observing 
Altitudes and Obtaining Latitudes independently of 
Natural or Artificial Horizons, Admiral Sir E. Belcher, 
873; On Extinguishing Fires, Mr. C. B. King, 387 ; 





On Caisson Gates for Docks, Admiral Sir E. Bel- | 


All Glory to God, a Sermon by Rev. J. A. Cheese, 
M.A., 441; Apostolic Labours an Evidence of Chris- 
tian Truth, by H. P. Liddon, M.A., %60; Selected 
Sermons of the Rev. James Bolton, 250; Commemo- 
rations of the Departed, by Samuel, Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, 315; Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects, by 
Dr. Manning, 196; The Divine Mystery of Peace, by 
J.B. Brown, 12; The Unity of the Saints the Evi- 
dence of the Gespel, by George Moberly, D.C.L., 664; 
Village Sermons, by a Northamptonshire Rector, 224 ; 


mondi’s Letters, 436 

Tales of a Wayside Inn, by H. W. Longfellow, 691 

Tassy(Garcin de). Translation from Persian, Mantic uttair, 
ou le Langage des Oiseaux, and La Poésie philosophique 
et religieuse chez les Persans, d’aprés le Mantic uttair, 
312 

Taylor (Bayard). Hannah Thurston, 628 

Taylor (Edgar). German Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, 
translated by, 466 








Taylor (Captain). Tara: A Mahratta Tale, 434 

Taxation and Debt m England, Cobbett’s Lectures on, 
111 

T&ETOTAL PUBLICATIONS:— 

Brewer’s Family, The, 345; What Put my Pipe Out, 
345; Nancy Whimble: A Story of Village Life, 345 ; 
Haunted House, The, 345 ; Buy Your Own Cherries, 
345. 

Teeth, Elements of the, Anatomy and Diseases of the, by 
H. J. K. Kempton, 473 
Text-Books, see School-Books. 


THEOLOGY :— 

The Acts of the Apostles, by M. Baumgarten, trans- 
lated by Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, 760; Addresses and 
Sermon of the Lord Bishop of Exeter, 220; Annotatiuns 
of the Gospel of St. Mark, by the Rev. C. Holme, 441 ; 
Bishop Colenso’s Fourth Part, 751; The Book of 
Daniel, translated by John Bellamy, 170; A Charge 
delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of St. David's, 
by the Rev. C. Thirlwall, 662; The Christian Missions, 
by T. M. Marshall, 84; The Christian Treasury, 727 ; 
Church and Conventual Arrangements, by M. E. C. 
Walcott, 197; Collected Works of Theodore Parker, 
edited by F. P. Cobbe, 84; The Creed of Christen- 
dom, by W. R. Greg, 12; Dictionary of the Bible, by 
W. Smith, LL.D., 690; Dr. Colenso and the Penta- 
teuch, Lecture by the Rev. J. N. Griffin, A.M., 141; 
The Necessary Existence of God, by W. H. Gillespie, 
439; The First Week of Time, by Charles Williams, 
472; The Foundations of our Faith, by Professors 
Auberlen, Gess, and Others, 760; A Full Collation 
of the Codex Sinaiticus with the Received Text of the 
New Testament, by Frederick H. Scrivener, M.A., 755 ; 
Die Deschichte des Pietismus, von H. Schmid, 198; 
The Genuineness of the Book of Daniel, by J. C. 
Walter, B.A., 281; God in his Work and Nature, by 
Rey. A. R. Ashwell, 171; The Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, by Mr. J. H. Godwin, 407 ; The Gospel His- 
tory, by Dr. J. H. A. Ebrard, 472; The Gospel of the 
Pentateuch, by Rev. C. Kingsley, 107; The Holy 
Gospels, by W. Brameld, M.A., 61; The Relation be- 
tween the Divine and Human Elements in Holy Scrip- 
ture, by J. Hannah, D.C.L., 757 ; Holy Women of Old, 
by Maryanne Parrot, 111; The Inspiration of the Book 
of Daniel, by W. R.A. Boyle,82 ; 1s the Doctrine of Tran- 


cher, 387; Description of the large Gyroscope used 
by Sir Wm. Armstrong, Professor Pole, 387; On 
Steam Boiler Explosions, Astronomer-Royal, 387 ; 
On the Decortication of Cereals, Mr. Davison, 387 ; 
On Improvements in Waggons and Gun-Car- 
riages, 387; Rifled Ordnance, Mr. G. Richards, 387 ; 
On the Diagonal Principle ef Iron Ship-Building, 
Mr. R. Taylorson, 420; On a Mode of Rendermg 
Timber-built Ships Impregnable and Unsinkable under 
Moderate Crew Power as in Leaky Vessels, Admiral 
Sir Edward Belcher, 420; On the Improvements now 
being carried on in the River Tyne, Mr. Ure, 420; 
Remarks on Armour-Plating for Ships, Captain Doug- 
las Galton, F.R.S, 420; On Improvements in Ma- 
chinery and Apparates for Cleansing and Purifying 
Casks, Mr. Davidson, 421; Observations on Founda- 
tions of Bridges, &c., Mr. Thomas Page, C.I.., F.G.S., 
&c., 421; On the Paper Manufactures of Northumber- 
land and Durham, Mr. W. H. Richardson, 421; De- 
scription of Corrugated Armour of Steel or Lron for 
Ships of War, Mr. George Redford, 452; Report of 
Committee on Steamship Performances, Mr. W. Smith, 
452 ; On Harding’s Improved Valve and Apparatus for 
Atmospheric Railway Propulsion, Mr. W. Smith, 452; | Sick - ‘ : 
On Mr. James Spence’s Method of Covering Boilers, | Sir Everard’s Daughter, by J. C. Jeaffreson, 33_ 

Pipes, and Cylinder Steam-Engines for Preventing the | Sir Mordaunt Wells and Public Opinion in India, 602 
Radiation of Heat, Mr. W. Smith, 452; On Gray’s | Siordet (J. 1.) Mentone, in its Medical Aspect, 250 
Portable Machinery for Riveting, Chipping, &c., Mr. | Skating on Thin Ice, by the author of “ Reca Garland ” 
W. Smith, 452; Description of Jackson and Watkins’s _ 134 
Arrangements of Direct-Acting Steam-Engines, Mr. W. | Small (John). 
Smith, 452; On Plans for Preserving Wine without | _ 310 
Bottles, Dr. White, 452; On the Improved Manufac- Smirke, Illustrations to Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of 


ture of Biscuits, Mr. J. Robinson, 452 Man, 728 el 0 
Smiles (Samuel). Industrial Biography, 560 


Smith (Alexander). Dreamthorp: Essays, 137 

| Smith (Benjamin). Power of the Tongue, 250 

| Smith (John, A.L.S.) Cultivated Ferns, 54 

| Smith (Mr. R. H.) Expositions of Great Pictures, 728 

Smith (William, LL.D.) Dictionary of the Bible, 690 

Social Science. The English at Home, by Esquiros, 435 ; 
Social Science Congress, The, 399, 431 


Sermons on the Saints’ Days, by Henry Whitehead, 
M.A., 377; Sermons Preached in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, 
by Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A., 631 

Shadow ef the Cross, The, Rev. W. Adams, 171 

Shakespeare, Works of, edited by R. Carruthers and 
W. Chambers, 252 

Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man, Illustrations to, by 
Smirke, 728 

Shakespeare Characters, by Cowden Clarke, 161 

Shakespeare, Familiar, Proverbial, aud Select Sayings 
from, by John B. Marsh, 441 

Shakespeare, Mr. Perry’s Bust of, 453 

Shakespere, a Critical Biography, by 8. Neil, 571 

Sharp (C.) Letter from a Polish Patriot to the National 
Government of Poland, 631 

Sharpe (Samuel). Egyptian Mythology and Early 
Christianity, 280 

Shaw (Thomas G.) Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar, 561 

Sheepshanks (Mr.) Obituary Notice of, 484 

Sherer (Jolin). The Desk-Book of English Synonymes, 
631 

Shirley Hall Asylum, 305 

Sick Room and its Seeret, The, by Mrs. Geldart, 171 





Edition of English Metrical Homilies, 


ScrentTIFIC LITERATURE :— 

Scientific Mission to India and High Asia, by H., A., 
and R. Schlagintweit, 192; A Series of Seven Essays 
on Universal Science, by T. Clark Westfield, 506 

Anthropology: Waitz's Introduction to Anthropo- 
logy, edited by Collingwood, 535 

Applied Science: Mills and Millwork, by W. Fair- | 
bairn, F.R.S., 438 

Astronomy: Astronomy, an Introduction to, by J. H. | SocietTres :— 

Hind, 504; Baby-Worlds, by J. von Gumpach, 504; | Anthropological, 577, 672; Antiquaries, 736; Ar- 
New Edition of the Cycle of Celestial Objects, by Ad- | chological Institute, 41, 116; 735; Archeological 
miral Smyth, 202 | Association, 769 ; Astronomical, 733; Asiatic, 41, 673; 
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substantiation Scriptural ? 760; Lectures on the Reve- 
lations of St. John, by Dr. Vaughan, 165; Lettre de 

+ Monseigneur l’Evéque de Grenoble, sur “La Vie de 

' Jésus,” by M. E. Renan, 464; Letter to the Lord 
Bishop of London, by Rev. H. Higham, 12; Life ina 
Risen Saviour, by Robert 8. Candlish, D.D., 760; Life 
of Jesus, by Ernest Renan, 52; The Life of Moses, b 
the Rev. T. Thornton, 224; Messiah, by the Rev. M. E. 
Gottheil, translated by the Rev. J. Gill, 224; Mosaic 
Records, The, by B. B. Rogers, M.A., 760; Notes on 
the Gospels, Critical and Explanatory, by Melancthon 
W. Jacobus, 760; The Office of the Holy Communion 
in the Book of Common Prayer, by E. M. Goulbourn, 
D.D., 141; Parables of our Lord, 696; The Divine 
Mystery of Peace, by J. B. Brown, 12; The Pentateuch 
and the Book of Joshua, by Bishop Colenso, 29; Pha- 
raoh of the Exodus, The, by D. W. ‘Nash, 280; The 
Practical Consequences of Teaching any Future Res- 
toration of the Race, 408; The Prayer Book Unveiled 
is the Light of Christ, by the Rev. R. Aitken, 111; 
Prayers for the Sick and Sorrowful, by J. B. Marsh, 250 ; 
Prefaces by an Italian Priest and an English Churchman 
to the Journal of a Tour in Italy, by C. Wordsworth, 
D.D., 401; The Relation between the Divine and Hu- 
man Elements, by J. Hannah, 757 ; Scenes in the Life 
of St. Peter, by James Spence, M.A., D.D., 696; 8S. 
Anselmi, Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, “Sur Deus 
Homo ?”? 112; Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects, by 
Dr. Manning, 196; A Sermon, Commemorations of 
the Departed, by the Bishop of Oxford, 313; Spi- 
noza’s “ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,’’ Letter from 
Samuel Neil, 115; The Spiritual Wants of the Metro- 
polis and its Suburbs, by the Right Hon. and Right 
Rev, A. Campbell, 224; Theological Criticism, Letter 
from A. B. C., 115; The Threshold of Revelation, by 
the Rev. W. S. Lewis, 507; The Two Testimonies, by 
F. W. Biggs, 62; Words from the Gospels, by C. J. 
Vaughan, 663; Works of John Howe, M.A., 36; The 
Articles of the Christian Faith, 571; Daily Bible 
Illustrations, by John Kitto, D.D., 599; Emblems of 
Jesus, 602; Manning, Edward, D.D., Love of Jesus to 
Penitents, 571, 600; Baymon (Father Joseph), The 
Love of Religious Perfection, 571; On Subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles, by Rev. Dr. Ogilvie, 602 ; Scrip- 
ture Records of the Life and Times of Samuel the Pro- 
phet, 571; The Principles of Christian Union as laid 
down in the Word of God, by the Rev. W. White, 631 ; 
Manning (Dr.), The Spiritual Retreat of the Rev. 
Father Colombiére, 571; Sunday Evening: a Short 
Exposition of the Gospel for every Sunday, by Rev. W. 
Mayd, 601; The Ways of God, by Rev. T. R. Birks, 
600; What is Truth? by a Clergyman, 602 

The Book of Common Prayer, 696 

The Reason Why : Physical Geography and Geology, 141 

The Stronges of Netherstronge, by E. J. May, 630 

Thirlwall (Connop). A Charge Delivered to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of St. David's, 662 

Thomas (Annie). The Cross of Honour, 601 

Thornton (The Rev. T.) The Life of Moses, 224 

Thun (Graf Leo). Die Parlamentarische Regierungsform, 
441 

Ticknor (George). History of Spanish Literature, 160 

Tiger Prince, by William Dalton, 727 

Timbs (John). Knowledge for the Time, 726 

Times, “ Y.’s” Letter in the, 27 

Theatres, see Drama:—Earl of Dudley, Mr. Lumley, 
and Her Majesty's Theatre, by Lumley, 13 

Todd (The Rev. J.) The Adviser, 198 

Touchstone, The, by Thomas Doubleday, 12 

Tracts for the Christian Season, 540 

Tracts for Parents and Daughters, by E. Faithful, 283 


TRAVELS :— 

Africa (see African Exploration) 

America, North: see America. 

America, South: Mining Journey across the Great 
Andes, by Major F. J. Rickard, 190 

Arctic Discovery and Adventure, 36 

Asia: Schlagentweit, Scientific Mission to, 192 

Australia: J. M’Douall Stuart’s Explorations across 
the Continent of, 307; M’Kinlay’s Journal of Explora- 
tion in the Interior of, 307; Journal of Landsborough’s 
Expedition from Carpentaria, in Search of Burke and 
Wills, 307 Pea 

Cashmere: Diary of a Pedestrian in Cashmere and 
Thibet, by Captain Knight, 534 

China : Die Preussisch Expediticn nach China, Siem, 
und Japan, by Reinhold Werner, 225 





| TRAVELS—continued. 


Cochin China: Day, Francis, Land of the Permauls ; 
or, Cochin, its Past and Present, 278 ° 

Egypt: Ragged Life in, by Miss Whately, 469 

Iceland: Its Scenes and Sagas, by Sabine Baring 
Gould, 133 

In the East: Mirabilia Descripta, by Friar Jordanus, 
translated by Colonel H. Yule, 630 
a Islands: In 1863, by Professor D. T. Ansted, 

Khondistan: Narrative of Thirteen Years’ Service 
amongst the Wild Tribes of, by Major-General John 
Campbell, 565 

Labrador: Explorations in the Interior of the Labra- 
dor Peninsula, by Henry Y. Hind, M.A., 626 

Lapland: Spring and Summer in, 722 

Majorca: Three Weeks in, by W. Dodd, A.M., 197 

Malabar: Letters from, by Jacob Cantor Visscher, 


_— (Izaak) and C. Cotton. The Complete Angler, 


_ Walter (J. C., B.A.) The Genuineness of the Book of 


278; Land of the Permauls; or, Cochin, its Past and | 


Present, by Francis Day, 278 
Manilla and Japan: A Lady’s Visit to, 275 
Mexico: Le Mexique, by Michel Chevalier, 272 
Munich: Social Life in, by Edward Wilberforce, 567 
New Zealand: (Old), by a Pakeha Maori, 33; A 
_ Year in the Canterbury Settlement, by 8. Butler, 
6 
Nile (see African Exploration): A Winter’s Cruise 
on the, by Carey, 8; The Dutch Ladies’ Expedition 
to the White, 66; Journal of the Discovery of the 
Source of the, by Captain J. H. Speke, 720, 756; 
Nyanza, Countries Round the, by Captain Grant, 41 
Pacific Ocean: Notes of a Cruise in H.M:S. Fawn 
in the Western Pacific in the Year 1862, by T. H. 
Hood, 628 
Turkey: The Christians in, by Rev. W. Denton, 84 
Trebutien (A.) Eugénie de Guérin, 247 
Trench (Dean) and Canon Stanley, Promotions of, 559 
Trevor (The Rev. George). Ancient Egypt, 539 
Tricotet (E.) Variétés Bibliographiques, 141 
Trollope (Anthony). Rachel Ray, 437 
Trollope (Mrs.) Obituary Notice of, 446 
Triibner (Charles) and L. C. Martin. The Current Gold 
and Silver Coins of all Countries, 595 


Daniel, 281 

Watering-Places: Brighton, 215; Boulogne, 241; Mar- 
gate, 273; Ostend, 273 

Watts (Henry). A Dictionary of Chemistry, 112, 172, 
283, 473 

Wapsburgh, The Wars of, by Miss Yonge, 726 

Waverlow, Chronicles of, by B. Brierley, 441 

Weedon (F.C.) Poems, 531 

Welcker. Griechische Gitterlehre, 377 

Welsh, The Bardic Poetry of the, 75 

Werner (Reinhold). Die Preussische Expedition nach 
= Siam and Japan, in den Jahren 1860, 1361, 1862, 

Westlake (F., Associate of the Royal Academy of Music), 
edited by. Hymns, &c., 218 

Westfield (I. Clark). A Series of Seven Essays on Uni- 
versal Science, 506 

What is Your Name? by Sarah Moody, 726 

bebe (Archbishop), Death of, 410; Obituary Notice 
of, 446 

Whately (M. L.) More about Ragged Life in Egypt, 469 

Wheeler (J. Talboys.) Handbook to the Cotton Cultiva- 
tion in the Madras Presidency, 472 

White (The Rev. W.) The Principles of Christian Union 
as laid down in the Word of God, 631 

Whiteside (The Right Hon. J.) Life and Death of the 
Irish Parliament, 313 

Whitehead (Rev.H.) Sermons on the Saints’ Days, 377 

Wigham (Eliza). ‘The Anti-Slavery Cause in America 
and its Martyrs, 282 

Wilberforce (Edward). Social Life in Munich, 567 


| Wild Flowers, and their Uses, by Caroline 8. Hill, 197 


Williams (Charles), The First Week of Time, 472 
Williams (W. Matthieu). The Intellectual Destiny of the . 

Working Man, 84 
“ao (Rev. H. B.) Speech before the Privy Council, ~ 


| Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar, by Thomas G. Shaw, 561 


Triibner (N.) Bibliographical Guide to American Lite- | 


rature, 374 
Tupper (M. F.) Stephen Langton, 408 
Turkey, The Christians in, by the Rev. W. Deuton, 84 
Turkey, Debate on, by Ph. Christitch, 15 
Turle (James, Organist of Westminster Abbey). 
and Hymns for Public Worship, 56 
Twice Lost, by the Author of Queen Isabel, 77 
Two Testimonies, by F. W. Biggs, 62 


Psalms 


Twiss (Travers, D.C...) The Law of Nations considered | 


as Independent Communities, 571 
Tyndall (Professor) on Radiant Heat, 65 


Unity cf the Saints the Evidence of the Gospel. Sermon 
by George Moberly, D.C.L., 664 
Unger (Dr. F.) Neu Holland in Europa, 307 


| Vacquerie (Auguste). Jean Baudry, 758 


Vaughan (Dr. C. J., D.D.) Lectures on the Revelation 
of St. Johng@j65; Words from the Gospels, 663 

Vaughan (Dr. R., D.D.) Revolutions in English fistory, 
597 

Vegetarian Cookery, 313 

Versification, Greek and Latin, 497 

Victoria, Guide to the Land-Laws of, by the Hon. Gavan 
Duffy, 197 

Vincenzo ; or, Sunken Rocks, by John Ruffini, 720 

Virginia and Maryland, a Military View of Recent Cam- 
paigns in, by Captain Chesney, R.E., 135 

Visscher (Jacob Cantor). Letters from Malabar, 278 

Vivisection Question, The, 159 

Von Mosheim (John Laurence). Institutes of Ecclesias- 
tical History, Ancient and Modern, 759 


Wait for the End, by Mark Lemon, 593 

Wales, North, A Ramble through, by Damon, 377 

Waleott (M. E. C.) Church and Conventual Arrange- 
ments, 197 

Wallace, translated by Lady. 
shon-Bartholdy, 693 

Walker (Hon. R. J.) 
61 


Letters of Fclix Mendels- 


Jefferson Davis and Repudiaticn, 


END OF VOL, II. 





—" (Dr.) Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Mind, 

ia 

Wisdom of our Fathers, The, by Archbishop Leighton, 440 

Wood (Henry, Mrs.) William Allair; or, Running Away 
to Sea, 600 

Wood (8S. V.) Monograph of the Crag Mollusca, 371 

Woods (Rev. J. G., A.M.) Our Garden Friends aud 
Foes, 342 

Worboise (E, J.) Lottie Lonsdale, 566 

Wordsworth (Rev. C.) Journal of a Tour in Italy, with 
a Preface by an Italian Priest, 401 ‘ 

Words from the Gospels, by C. J. Vaughan, 663 

Work for All; or, Patty Grumbler and her Grandchild, by 
C. E. B., 111 

Work in the World, 630 

Works of Art, &c., Mr. E. R. Tunno’s Collection, 20 

Worth Her Weight in Gold, 142 

Wraxall (Sir C. F. Lascelles), The Black Panther ; or, a 
Boy’s Adventures, 600 & 

Wright (Thomas). Biographia Britannica Literaria, 
Anglo-Norman Period, 374; Biographia Britannica 
Literaria, Anglo-Saxon Period, 374 

be (A., M.D.) Subtle Brains and Lissom Fingers, 

5 


Yates (Edward). A Letter to the Women of England 
on Slavery, 313 

Year Books, &c.: Of the Reign of King Edward the 
First, by A. J. Horwood, 137; Annuario Pontifico, 11]; 
Europiischer Geschichtskaiender, 408; The Nautical 
Almanac, 504; Zadkiel, 3; The Britannia Almanac, 
601; The Ecclesiastical, Law, and General Almanac, 
by T. B. Cook, 601; Tommy Toddler’s Comic Alma- 
nac,601_ - 

Yonge (C. D.) History of the British Navy, 627 

Yonge (Miss). The Wars of Wapsburgh, 726 

Young (Arthur). Nautical Dictionary, 627 

Young Life, by the Author of “ Hidden Links,” 55 

Yule (Col. H.) Translation of Mirabilia Descripta, by 
Friar Jordanus, 630 


Zadiiel and Zadkielism, 3 

Zoological Gardens. The Sturgeon, 117 

Zoology, Milne-Edwards’s Manual of, trans!ated by Knox 
edited by C. Carter Blake, 195 : : 
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